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Art. I.—The Epistolary Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke and Dr. French Laurence. Published from the Original Mas 
nuscripts. 8vo. pp. 305. 8s. 6d. London: Rivingtons. 1827. 


Ir will be a sufficient recommendation of this volume, that 
its contents offer some few interesting additions to the published 
stock of materials for the biography of Burke. Nothing can be 
received with indifference that in any degree improves our ac- 
quaintance with the true character of a man, who, whether we 
consider him as an author, an orator, or a statesman, was un- 
questionably one of the most extraordinary, and of the very 
greatest persons, of the eventful times wherein he moved. And 
eapacially whatever has come from the pen of Burke himself, to 
explain his own feelings and conduct, must ever be perused with 
curiosity and attention. His letters, which are here printed, seem 
to have been composed in the most unreserved spirit of communi- 
cation ; and the sentiments which they profess, deserve to have 
all the weight that usually attaches to declarations, uttered in the 
unrestrained confidence and sincerity of the most intimate friend- 
ship. Not, indeed, that these letters of Burke at all increase our 
knowledge of the details of his active life; because by far the larger 
number of them were written only after his secession from public 
affairs. But they are valuable as recording the real motives aa prin- 
ciples by which he had been swayed, in parts of his parliamentary 
career, as well as the opinions which he entertained at his latest 
hours, on some of the great questions of government and politics. 
Of Burke himself, the anonymous editor of these letters has 
prudently abstained from attempting any biographical or other 
notice: having evidently had no other unpublished materials than 
these letters to contribute, and therefore nothing, to add to the 
memoir which Mr. Prior has furnished. Within the narrow limits 
of an introduction to the letters, it would, of course, have been 
utterly hopeless to render justice to such a subject; nor was there, 


for the mere purpose of publishing his correspondence, any neces- 
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sity or demand for the more elaborate undertaking of a new life 
of Burke. But with the history and character of Dr. Laurence, 
though distinguished by the bosom friendship and signal estima- 
tion of his illustrious correspondent, the world were little ac- 
quainted ; and the editor has therefore very properly occupied his 
preface with a brief and modest ‘ memoir of a scholar and a 
statesman, whom through life’ he declares himself to have ‘ loved 
and admired, and with whom he was connected by the closest ties 
of friendship and affection.’ | 

French Laurence was the son of a highly respectable tradesman 
and member of the corporation at Bath. He was educated at 
Winchester College under Dr. Joseph Warton, who seems to have 
formed a very favourable opinion of his early ability from some of 
his school exercises. Of his juvenile pieces, his biographer has 
here printed two: the one an “ Ode on the Fairies and Witches 
of Shakspeare ;” which certainly is a composition offering some 

outhful promise of poetical genius ; the other, an ‘‘ Elegy on the 

eath of his Father,” which seems to us, notwithstanding the 
partial estimate of the editor, much more remarkable for affected 
expression, than real depth of feeling. From Winchester young 
Laurence was sent in the usual course to Oxford; and from 
thence, destining himself for the bar, he removed to the metropolis, 
and took chambers in the Temple. It was at this period that, 
embarking in politics and connecting himself with the friends of 
Mr. Fox, he employed his poetical talents in the service of that 
party, and became a principal contributor to the Rolliad and other 
fugitive owen toe of the day. But it was the impeachment of | 
Warren Hastings which first brought him into public notice: 
for having now addicted himself to the civil law, and taken his 
degree of Doctor, he was one of the civilians chosen for counsel to 
the managers of the impeachment : a distinction produced, as his 
biographer declares, by ‘ the high reputation in which his talents 
were held,’ but in which his connection with his party may fairly 
be presumed to have had its full share. He appears, however, 
to have discharged his office with zeal and ability, and so entirely 
to the satisfaction of the managers at least, as to have won the 
full measure of their confidence. 

From the trial of Hastings, also, is to be dated the commence- 
ment of that intimate friendship between Burke and Laurence, 
which ever after continued. It is evident that Burke soon con- 
ceived a very high opinion of the other’s judgment; and from the 
period at which their friendship was rapidly cemented, he never 
took any literary or political step without consulting him. This 
reliance on his mental qualities as well as on his personal integrity, 
as coming from such a man as Burke, contains in itself a just 
presumption of excellence ; and it is the highest distinction which 
has remained for the memory of Laurence. He, some time after 
the retirement of Burke from public life, himself obtained a seat in 
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parliament : but he seems not to have made any very conspicuous 
figure as a debater in the legislature ; and though enjoying ex- 
tensive employment and honourable reputation at the civil law 
bar, he never rose to any extraordinary degree of professional 
eminence. He survived Burke about twelve years, and died sud- 
denly in the beginning of 1809. 

The biographer of Laurence judiciously expresses a persuasion 
that no higher eulogy can be conferred upon his character, than by 
recording that he was ‘the last and dearest friend of Edmund 
Burke.’ That the progressive warmth and unbroken harmony of 
this friendship was mainly occasioned and secured by the perfect 
similarity of their political tenets, and especially on the subject of 
the French revolution, there can, we think, be no manner of doubt. 
So ardent and exclusive were Burke’s political views, so tenacious 
and jealous was his intolerance of dissent, and so completely in his 
latter years did his public detestation of the French jacobin prin- 
ciples colour the whole temper of his private feelings, that cordial 
intercourse between him and any man of other opinions than his 
own would have been altogether impracticable. But Laurence 
and he had been Whigs in common; they had been associated in 
the trial of Hastings: and in common also they had separated 
from their party on the great question of the French revolution; 
with a prophetic conception of the real tendency of that struggle. 
Whetlier Laurence indeed saw the danger as early as Burke, may 
reasonably admit of some doubt: but at all events he wholly coin- 
cided in the upinions, and ranged himself under the standard, of 
his illustrious friend ; and thenceforth entered into all his under 
takings with zeal and sincerity. Burke’s famous work, the 
‘* Reflexions on the Revolution in France,” was communicated to 
Laurence, and submitted to his correction, from time to time as it 
was composed. His similar revision of another work, the masterl 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (not the Appeal from the 
Old to the New Whigs, as our editor, p. iv, has oddly mistaken 
the title) was publicly acknowledged by Burke in the advertise- 
ment to a second edition :—‘‘ There are some corrections in this 
edition which tend to render the sense less obscure im two or three 
places. The order of the two last numbers is also changed, and I 
believe for the better. This change was made on the suggestion 
of avery learned person, to the partiality of whose friendship I 
owe much ; ¢o the severity of whose judgment I owe more.” 

This is high praise, and of the most honourable kind: a testi- 
mony to the candour of Laurence’s strictures, where, in literary 
friendships, candour is of all qualities the most ungrateful to 
exercise. But it is plainly to be seen in this correspondence that, 
if Laurence sometimes presumed to criticise, his objections! were 
conveyed in an habitual tone of respectful deference to the intel- 
lectual majesty of Burke. Perhaps a very fastidious delicacy 
might even detect something too like the grossness of flattery in 
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the Doctor’s direct and broad homage to his great friend. His 
earlier letters are full of the studied forms of respect; and in his 
style of subscribing himself, he is ‘at all times and places, 
together or asunder, ever most devotedly Mr. Burke's.’ He ac- 
quaints the other to his face with his exalted opinion of him as 
‘a man of exemplery life, various. information, and pre-eminent 
talents;’ nor does he scruple to tell him of his ‘ gigantic powers.’ 
To Burke, indeed, if to any man, this panegyrical language, not of 
compliment but of truth, might, without impropriety, be applied : 
but even Ais virtues and genius could scarcely with decency 
permit his correspondent to tell him, ‘I begin again to have 
strong hopes that Providence will yet spare you tous. I con- 
sider you (like the emigrant clergy and nobility of France) as a 
sort of pledge of mercy to us from the Divine Disposer of all !’ 

Before we condemn too nicely, however, the extravagance of 
such language, or the apparent subserviency of other expressions 
of admiration and respect, it is fair to remark that Burke, besides 
the immeasurable distance at which his genius placed him above 
his correspondent, was full twenty years Laurence’s senior, and 
that the latter, professing and doubtless feeling towards him the 
reverence of a son, speaks with great earnestness of his filial duty 
and ‘ that implied adoption which is the honour of his life.’ The 
letters of Burke himself also breathe towards Laurence the most 
affectionate regard, which, we are told, was extended to the Doctor 
by all the Burke family, with whom he usually spent his intervals 
of leisure at Beaconsfield; and he appears to have repaid their 
attachment with faithful friendship, and a warm and grateful 
solicitude for their common happiness. 

In proceeding to make two or three selections and extracts 
from the letters before us, we shall just dip into those parts of the 
volume which seem to throw most illustration upon the character 
and opinions of Burke, without at all caring to follow the order of 
time in the correspondence. Of all the letters, the most important 
in our eyes are those which relate to the trial of Warren Hastings. 
We believe that, to every dispassionate observer of Burke’s public 
life, his conduct in the origin and progress of that famous impeach- 
ment has formed the most questionable part of all his career. 
Upon the merits of Hastings himself, in his Indian administration, 
opinions are still, and probably will ever remain, at issue : his name 
seems destined to go down to posterity with the dubious reputation 
of either a “ great criminal,” or a signal benefactor, of our eastern 
empire. But, however oppositely the character of Hastings may 
be regarded, the motives of the men who impeached him have not 
the less been assailed by a thousand dark imputations of factious 
and personal malice ; and Burke, in particular, by his demeanour 
throughout the protracted trial, rendered himself obnoxious to the 
suspicion of being urged by designs more vindictive than those 
which were natural to a mere public prosecutor. The stern perti- 
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nacity with which he seemed resolved to dog Hastings through 
every act of his government to destruction—the violence with which 
he followed up his charges—the withering invective in which he 
ate, out the whole terrific strength of his electrical eloquence-— 

ave all seemed to common minds the evidence of feelings far 
more powerful than a disinterested zeal for the common good. 
Even to the warmest admirers of Burke, and to those who most 
approved the general tenor of his political life, there was some- 
thing in all this fierce and merciless spirit, in which he conducted 
the charges ayainst Hastings, that could not fail to appear in a very 
unamiable light. It was calculated to beget uncomfortable doubts 
of the uprightness of his intentions in the impeachment ; it was 
the only point in which those might hesitate in forming their con- 
viction of his integrity, who were prepared to admit it upon all 
other points. Nor, until the appearance of the correspondence 
before us, do we think that any evidence entirely conclusive on the 
unalloyed purity of Burke’s motives in the prosecution, has ever 
been produced. But we have here a letter written a few months 
only before the close of his life, upon the occasion of Hastings’ 
acquittal, which has all the solemnity of a death-bed declaration 
and injunction; and looking at its harmony with the general 
virtues of his character, we really do not see how, after reading 
this affecting and impressive exhortation, it is possible to retain 
the shadow of a doubt that, in the prosecution, he had been 
actuated only, whether mistaken or not, by the most sincere and 
high-minded sense of public duty, and that he retained to the last 


the same earnest conviction of Hastings’ delinquency with which 
he had set out :— 


‘My pear LAURENCE, ‘ Bath, July 28th, 1796. 

‘I THANK you for employing the short moment you were able to snatch 
from being useful, in being kind and compassionate. Here I am in the 
last retreat of hunted infirmity. I am indeed aux abois: but, as through 
the whole of a various and long life I have been more indebted than thank- 
ful to Providence, so I am now singularly so, in being dismissed, as 
hitherto I appear to be, so gently from life, and sent to follow those who 
in course ought to have followed me, whom, I trust, I shall yet, in some 
inconceivable manner, see and know ; and by whom I shall be seen and 
known. But enough of this. 

‘ However, as itis possible that my stay on this side of the grave, may be 
yet shorter, than I compute it, let me now beg to call to your recollection, 
the solemn charge and trust I gave you on my departure from the public 
stage. I fancy I must make you the sole operator, ina work in which, even 
if I were enabled to undertake it, you must have been ever the assistance 
on which alone I could rely. Let not this cruel, daring, unexampled act 
of public corruption, guilt and meanness, go down to a posterity, perhaps 
as careless as the present race, without its due animadverson, which will-be 
best found in its own acts and monuments. Let my endeavours to save 
the nation from that shame and guilt, be my monument; the only one I 
ever will have. Let every thing I have done, said, or written, be for- 
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gotten, but this. I have struggled with the great and the little on this 
int during the greater part of my active life ; and I wish after death, to 
ave my defiance of the judgments of those, who consider the dominion of 
the glorious empire given by an incomprehensible dispensation of the Divine 
Providence into our hands, as nothing more than an opportunity of grati- 
fying, for the lowest of their purposes, the lowest of their passions—and that 
for such poor rewards, and for the most part indirect and silly bribes, as in- 
dicate even more the folly than the corruption of these infamous and con- 
temptible wretches. I blame myself exceedingly for not having employed the 
last year in this work, and beg forgiveness of God for such a neglect. I had 
strength enough for it, if 1 had not wasted some of it in compromising 
grief with drowsiness and forgetfulness; and employing some of the 
moments in which I have been roused to mental exertion in feeble en- 
deavours to rescue this dull and thoughtless people from the punishments 
which their neglect and stupidity will bring upon them for their systematic 
iniquity and oppression. But you are made to contiuue all that is good 
of me; and to augment it with the various resources of a mind fertile in 
virtues, and cultivated with every sort of talent, and of knowledge. Above 
all make out the cruelty of this pretended acquittal, but in reality this 
barbarous and inhuman condemnation of whole tribes and nations, and of 
all the classes they contain. If ever Europe recovers its civilization, that 
work will be useful. Remember! Remember! Remember ! 

‘ It is not that I want you to sacrifice yourself blindly and unfruitfully, 
at this instant. But there will be a season for the appearance of such a 
record ; and it ought to be in store for that season. Get every thing that 
Troward has. 

‘ Your kindness will make you wish to hear more particulars of me. 
To compare my state with that of the three first days after my arrival, I feel 
on the whole less uneasiness. But my flesh is wasted in a manner which in 
so short a time no one could imagine. My limbs look about to find the 
rags that cover them. My strength is declined in the full proportion ; 
and at my time of life new flesh is never supplied; and lost strength is 
never recovered, If God has any thing to do for me here, here he will keep 
me. If not, I am tolerablyresigned to his divine pleasure. I have not been yet 
more than a day in condition to drink the waters; but they seem rather to 
compose than to disorder my stomach. My illness has not suffered Mrs. 
Burke to profit as she ought of this situation. But she will bathe to-night. 
Give Woodford a thousand kind remembrances. Please God, I shall 
write to him to-morrow. Adieu. ‘ Your ever true friend, 

‘Epmunp Burke. 


‘ Mrs. Burke never forgets you, nor what remains of poor William.’— 
| pp. 53—56. 


It is not unworthy of remark that Laurence himself, in his 
capacity of counsel to the managers, seems to have received an 
unfeigned private conviction of Hastings’ guilt. ‘In the year 
1786,’ says his biographer, ‘ he sent a letter to a relation, which 
contained the following postcript :—% By my brother I send you a 
copy of the charges against Mr. Hastings, and his defence. The 
last charge, No. xxii., was wholly drawn up by me. I assure you, 
on the word of a man of honour, there is not a syllable of any 
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importance in any of the charges which I do not, on the most 
mature information and reflection, believe to be strictly true; nor 
is there a point in the defence which is not either fallacious or 
false. These are very strong assertions, but very deliberately and 
conscientiously formed.” The two following letters from the cor- 
respondence should be adduced as the sequél to the same subject : 


Feb. 9th, 1797. 
“© Rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam, 
Dignamgq ; anribus, et tuo cachinno! 
Ride, quicquid amas, Cato, Catullum,. 

‘And yet I doubt whether I should so begin, for there is one tragical 
incident in my story. You may have heard that a great Dutch house in 
the city, that of Muilman, Nantes and Co., has failed. The occasion is 
now the talk of the Exchange. They had in their hands 44,000/. re- 
ceived from Holland on account of Mrs. Hastings. This was confidentially 
entrusted to them during the trial. Now Mrs. Hastings (I suppose wholly 
without the knowledge of that innocent and persecuted man her husband) 
began to enquire a little too pressingly, when it would be convenient for 
Messrs. Muilman and Co. to transfer into her own name (I know not 
whether Imhoff or Hastings) the stock which she supposed to have been 
purchased with her money. It was all gone. I am sorry to add, Mr. 
Muilman, finding an exposure of his affairs unavoidable, shot himself; his 
partner has disappeared, and the house has broken to pieces. Very few 
annas in the rupee are expected to be recovered. 

‘ Remember me to Mrs. Burke. I am just returned from arguing on 
seven different sides, and have a noble lord just come to me as a client on 
another interest in the same cause. I scrawl in very great haste. Believe 
me to be, ‘ My dear Sir, 7 

‘ Ever most gratefully and 
‘ affectionately yours, 
‘Frencn LAvRENCE.’ 
‘My pear LAURENCE, ‘ Bath, Feb. 10th, 1797. 

‘I HAVE been very weak for some days past, and so giddy that I am 
hardly able to walk across the room, At the first coming on of this bad 
symptom I was not able to do so much—so that I am not without hopes 
that it may go off, though take me on the whole, I am without all com- 
parison worse than when I came hither, but yet the violent flatus’s have 
not been quite so troublesome to me since the complaint in my head is 
come on. They have taken the town, and are now attacking the citadel. 
But enough of this. The affair of Mrs. Hastings has something in 
it that might might move a third Cato to a horse-laugh, though thé 
means, I am afraid, by which she and her paramour have made that and all 
the sums which they have got by their own dishonesty, or lost by the dis- 
honesty of others, or the confusion of the times [might cause] the laughing 
Democritus to weep as much as his opponent: but let whoever laugh or 
weep, nothing plaintive will make Mr. Pitt or Mr. Dundas blush for having 
rewarded the criminal whom they prosecuted, and sent me and nineteen 
members of parliament to prosecute, forevery mode of peculation and oppres-. 
sion, with a greater sum of money than ever yet was paid to any one British. 
subject, except the Duke of Marlbro’, for the most acknowledged public 
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services; and not to him if you take Blenheim, which was an expense and 
not a charge, out of the account. All this and ten times more will not 
hinder them from adding the peerage, to make up the insufficiency of his 
pecuniary rewards. My illness, which came the more heavily and suddenly 
upon me by this flagitious act, whilst I was preparing a representation 
mi it, has hindered me, as you know, from doing justice to that act, to 

ir. Hastings, to myself, to the House of Lords, to the House of Commons, 
and to the unhappy people of India, on that subject. It hasmade me leave 
the letters that I was writing to my Lord Chancellor and Mr. Dundas, as 
well as my petition to the House of Commons, unfinished. But you 
remember, likewise, that when I came hither at the beginning of last 
summer, I repeated to you that dying request which I now reiterate, that 
if at any time, without the danger of ruin to yourself, or over distracting 
you from your professional and parliamentary duties, you can place ina 
short point of view, and support by the documents in print and writing 
which exist with me, or with Mr. Troward, or yourself, the general merits 
of this transaction, you will erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade, 
and will clear my memory from that load, which the East India Company, 
king, lords, and commons, and in a manner the whole British nation, 
(God forgive them) have been pleased to lay as a monument upon my 
ashes. 1am as conscious as any person can be of the little value of the 
good or evil opinion of mankind to the part of me that shall remain, but I 
believe it is of some moment not to leave the fame of an evil example, of 
the expenditure of fourteen years’ labour, and of not less (taking the 
expense of the suit, and the costs paid to Mr. Hastings, and the 
parliamentary charges) than near 300,000/. This is a terrible example, 
and it is not acquittance at all to a public man, who, with all the means of 
undeceiving himself if he was wrong, has thus with such incredible pains 
both of himself and others, persevered in the persecution of innocence and 
merit. It is, I say, no excuse at all to urge in his apology, that he 
has had enthusiastic good intentions. In reality, you know that I am no 
enthusiast, but [according] to the powers that God has given me, a sober 
and reflecting man, I have not even the other very bad excuse, of acting 
from personal resentment, or from the sense of private injury—never having 
received any ; nor can J plead ignorance, no man ever having taken more 


pains to be informed. Therefore, J say Remember.” &c. &c.—pp. 114— 
118. 


It is obvious that the great point of internal evidence contained 
in these strong dying declarations, is the sincerity of Burke’s prin- 
ciples, in the prosecution of Hastings :—a quality, indeed, which 
was one of the most distinguishing and honorable features of his 
character under every vicissitude of fortune. Observing the 
uncontrollable ardour of his spirit, as exhibited equally throughout 
his career, we believe it to have been impossible for him to have 
restrained the torrent of his feelings sufficiently to adopt any cause 
in opposition to their dictates. He was ever the impetuous 
creature of his own convictions ; and nothing appears to us more 
absurd as well as malignant, than the denial of his political honesty, 
sometimes echoed even in these days by the successors of the party, 
whose inextinguishable hatred he provoked by his memorable 
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Opposition to the principles of the French revolution. That the 
dangers which he alone foresaw from that tremendous moral convul- 
sion were imaginary, no man of sober and candid reflection will be 
found at this hour to maintain: that, anticipating the appalling 
effects of the new opinions, he should conscientiously combat their 
prprens with fierce and vehement energy, was only consistent with 

is uncompromising and impassioned character. The usual error 
of Burke lay, not in the original unsoundness of his opinions, but in 
the excesses to which, in inculcating them, he sometimes suffered 
himself to be carried by his fervid temperament. For, in the pro- 
fundity and benevolence of his views, as well as in his admirable 
practical application of the science of government, few men have 
vied with him for the appellation of a philosophical statesman : in 
that intuitive political foresight, that ‘‘ prophetic sagacity” which 
has become a proverb for his name, he was perhaps never equalled. 
But after the first calm perceptions of judgment had embarked 
him in a cause, his nature forbade him to pursue it with indif- 
ference; and the tone of exaggeration in which his splendid 
oratory delighted, was but the type of a mind too susceptible 
of being overheated, and (although he disclaims it), wrought to 
enthusiasm by intensity of thought. A reproach of visionary 
extravagance was thus reflected upon the character of Burke, 
which, from the practical utility of his political services, he of all 
his great contemporaries least deserved. His reforms in the public 
offices and expenditure of the state, his exposure of Indian abuses, 
his share in curtailing the corrupt influence of the crown, in 
mitigating the evils of negro slavery, and in promoting the cause 
of civil and religious liberty in America and in Ireland, ail mark 
him for the true champion of freedom, and entitle him to the gra- 
titude of posterity. That throughout his public life he was 
actuated—as far as the infirmity of human motives is ever 


actuated—by a sincere spirit of patriotism, we a believe ;° 


and that he consistently retained this spirit to his latest hour, after 
his retreat from the stage, and while his heart was torn with agon 
by domestic sorrows, and his frame worn out by continual sul 
fering, is evident from every line in this correspondence. To 
whatever extent of prejudice or delusion, he may be accused, of 
having latterly carried his hatred of the French revolution, upon 
all other questions it is apparent that he was sane enough, and 
firm to the principles which he had ever maintained. Of this his 
anxious interest in the affairs of Ireland is a signal proof : 


‘ Friday Night, 10 o'clock, 
‘My pear LAURENCE, 18th, Nov. 1796. 

‘I wave been out of sorts for several days past, but have not been so 
much weakened by that circumstance as I might have feared. I don’t 
desire long letters from you, but, I confess, I wish a line now and then, 
I mean very near literally, a line. The present state of things, both here 
and in Ireland, as well as abroad, seems to me to grow every moment 
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more critical. In Ireland it is plain they have thrown off all sort of 


political management, and even the decorous appearance of it. ‘ 
* * * 


vf * — They have fomented a spirit of discord upon prin- 


ciple in that unhappy country. They have set the Protestants, in the 
only part of the country in which the Protestants have any degree of 
strength, to massacre the Catholics. The consequence will be this, if it 
is not the case already, that instead of dividing these two factions, the 
Catholics, finding themselves outlawed by their government, which has 
not only employed the arm of abused authority against them, but the 
violence of lawless insurrection, will use the only means that is left for 
their protection, in a league with those persons who have been encouraged 
to fall upon them, and who are as well disposed to rebel against all govern- 
ment, as to persecute their unoffending fellow citizens. The parliament, 
encouraged by the lord lieutenant’s secretary, has refused so much as to 
enquire into these troubles. The only appearance of any enquiry which 
has been, is that put into the hands of a person, I mean the Attorney 
General, one of the avowed enemies and persecutors of the suffering people, 
and in the closest connection with them. I see that the affections of the 
people are not so much as looked to, as any one of the resources for the 
defence of Ireland against the invasion which the enemy will make upon 
that country, if they have force enough to do it consistently with their 
other views ; but, I confess, that from the least reflection I am able to 
make in the intervals of pain and sorrow, I do not think that the invasion 
of either of these countries is a primary object in their present plan of 
policy—-their views seem to me to be directed elsewhere, and their object 
is, to disable this country from any effectual resistance to them, by 
alarming us with fears for our domestic safety. They have gained their 
ends completely.’ &c. &c.—pp. 72—74. 


‘ Beaconsfield, Wednesday Morning, 11 o'clock, 
‘My pear LAURENCE, ‘ Nov. 1796 

‘I nave had a bad night, and am very faint and feeble. I do not 
know where the abstract you mention is in the chaos of my papers, but if 
I get alittle stronger this day I shall look for it; but I send you the 
printed papers, which Nagle has just found. You know that the far 
greater and the most oppressive part of those laws has been repealed, 
The only remaining grievance which the Catholics suffer from the law, 
consists in certain incapacities relative to franchises. The ill will of the 
governing powers is their great grievance, who do not suffer them to have 
the benefit of those capacities to which they are restored, nominally, by 
the law. The franchises which they desire are to remove the stigma from 
them which is not branded on any description whatever of dissenters in 
Ireland, who take no test, and are subject to no incapacity; though they 
[are] of the old, long established, religion of the country, and who cannot 
be accused of perverseness, or any factious purpose in their opinions, since 
they remain only where they have always been, and are, the far greater 
majority of the inhabitants. They give as good proofs of their loyalty and 
affection to Government, at least, as any other people. Tests have been 
contrived for them, to purge them from any suspicious political principles, 
supposed to have some connection with their religion. These tests they 
take; whereas, the persons called Protestants, which Protestantism, as 
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things stand, is no description of a religion at all, or of any principle, 
religious, moral, or political, but is a mere negation, take no tests at all. 
So that here is a persecution, as far as it goes, of the only people in 
Ireland, who make any positive profession of the Christian faith ; for even 
the clergy of the established church do not sign the thirty-nine articles, 
The heavy load that lies upon them is, that they are treated like enemies, 
and as long as they are under any incapacities, their persecutors are fur 
nished with a legal pretence of scourging them upon all occasions, and 
they never fail to make use of it. If this stigma were taken off, and that, 
like their other fellow citizens, they were to be judged by their conduct, it 
would go a great way in giving quiet tothe country. The fear that if they 
had capacities to sit in Parliament they might become the majority, and 
persecute in their turn, is a most impudent and flagitious pretence, which 
those, who make use of it, know to be false.’——pp. 84, 85. 


But Burke well knew what hopes might be entertained of justice 
for that unhappy country from the flagitious faction, in its own 
bosom, which was then suffered to oppress it, from the apathy and 
ungenerous policy of the British ministry, and from the bigotr 
and intolerance of the Anti-Catholic party in England. Let the 
experience of the last thirty years declare how truly the prophetic 
spirit of the dying statesman shone out in the following passage, 
written only a short month before his dissolution. 


‘ Beaconsfield, 5th of June, 1797. 
‘My pear LAURENCE, 


‘I am satisfied that there is nothing like a fixed intention of making a 
real change of system in Ireland; but that they vary, from day to day, as 
their hopes are more or less sanguine from the Luttrellade. The system 
of military government is mad in the extreme—merely as a system, but 
still worse in the mad hands in which it is placed. But my opinion is, 
that if Windham has not been brought into an absolute relish of this 
scheme, he has been brought off from any systematical dislike to it. When 
I object to the scheme of any military government, you do not imagine 
that I object to the use of the military arm in its proper place and order ; 
but I am sure that so long as this is looked upon as principal, it will be- 
come the sole reliance of Government; and that from its apparent facility, 
every thing whatsoever belonging to real civil policy in, the, management 
of a people will be postponed, if not totally set, aside., The truth is, the 
Government of Ireland grows every day more and more difficult; and, 
consequently, the incapacity of the jobbers there, every day more and 
more evident; but as long as they can draw upon England for indefinite 
aids of men, and sums of money, they will go on with more resolution than 
ever in their jobbing system. Things must take their course.’—236, 237, 


Among Burke’s remarks on public men and affairs in these 
letters, there is no feeling more observable than the mean and 
distrustful estimation in which he held Mr. Pitt and his minis- 
try. There was something in the cold calculating selfishness of 
Pitt’s ambition, narrowed as it was by the mere love of per- 
sonal power, which was peculiarly repugnant to the generous 
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warmth of Burke’s enthusiastic aspirations. Above all things, 
the conduct of Pitt’s government on Irish affairs seems to have 
moved his indignation. , 
In one letter (p. 83), he says: ‘ On this point, I verily 
begin to believe, that Mr. Pitt is stark mad; but that he is in 
the cold fit of this phrenetick fever. I agree with you, and it 
was long the opinion of our dear departed friend, that Mr. Pitt, 
keeping an underhand and direct influence in Ireland, to screen 
himself from all responsibility, does resolve on the actual disso- 
lution of the empire; and having settled for himself, as he 
thinks, a faction there, puts every thing into the hands of that 
faction, and leaves the monarchy and the superintendency of 
Great Britain to shift for themselves as they may.’ And in 
another place, commenting on the hostility of some public man 
to the minister, he observes: ‘ He is influenced too much so in my 
opinion, though very naturally and very excusably, by a rooted 
animosity against Mr. Pitt, and, indeed, what he has not in partt- 
cular to himself, an incurable suspicion of his sincerity.’ Pitt’s 
conduct in the management of the French war, he seems to have 
liked as little as his domestic politics; fearing (p. 99), that ‘ he 
would rather be defeated on the Rhine or Po, than suffer a badger- 
ing every day in the House of Commons,’ and stigmatizing our 
feeble and perfidious government, for some of their negociations 
with the enemy. Mr. Pitt was ‘ actually taking every means to 
divest this country of any alliance, or possibility of alliance, and 
determined that no spirit should arise within this country, not 
knowing what course that spirit might take.’ And in replying, 
in somewhat too querulous a strain, to a letter from Mr. Keogh, 
the Irish Catholic delegate, he sums up his opinion of the state of 
the government in these words. ‘ I cannot conceive how you or 
any body can think that any sentiments of mine are called for, or 
even admitted, when it is notorious that there is nothing at home, 
or abroad, in war, or in peace, that I have the good fortune to be 
at all pleased with. I ought to presume, that they who have a 
great public trust, who are of distinguished abilities, and who are 
in the vigour of their life, behold things in a juster point of view 
than I am able to see them, however my self partiality may make 
me too tenacious of my own opinion. I am in no degree of confi- 
dence with the great leader, either of ministry or opposition.’ 
Perhaps the motives with which Burke had supported a govern- 
ment, of whose members and measures he held so contemptuous an 
opinion, are best explained—not exactly in his own words—but in 
the declaration of Dr. Laurence, whose sentiments were so entirel 
congenial with his own, and who observed in a letter to Lord 
Fitzwilliam. ‘ With the power of Mr. Pitt, I never wish to have 
any connexion. So far from it, my Lord, that I some little time 
since, voluntarily resolved (and signified my resolution), to forego 
my claims to the first rank of my profession, should a vacancy 
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happen. My motives, not material here, were in part private, in 
part public. I should endeavour to maintain him in power, 
merely from a conviction, that in consequence of the ground taken 
by opposition, and the distemper of the times, the cause of govern- 
ment in the abstract, and our excellent constitution in particular, 
cannot be supported, but by supporting the actual minister.’ 

The light which this correspondence throws upon the private 
character and feelings of Burke, confirms all our previous impres- 
sions of the beautiful virtues, the kindness, the tenderness, the 
prety, of his heart. His affectionate solicitude for his wife, for 

aurence, and for a few other friends, is always breaking out. 
There are also constant traces of that incurable wound which the 
death of his son inflicted on his too sensitive spirit. The followin 
scrap of a letter, written shortly before that event, will not be ey | 
without emotion : 


‘ Cromwell's Lodge, 1794. 
‘My Dearest Laurence, 

‘ Things are bad enough; but the doctors bid me not think them des- 
perate. His stomach is continually on the turn—nothing rests on it, 
owing to the irritation caused by the inflammation of the trachea towards 
the bottom. The fever continues much as it was—he sleeps in a very 
uneasy way from time to time-—but his strength decays visibly, and his 
voice is in a manner gone. But God is all-sufficient; and surely his 
goodness and his mother’s prayers may do much. As to me, I feel dried 
up. Don’t talk too much of the matter—only to the Chancellor—and 


merely in civility to him. Whether I am to have any objects depends on 
his recovery, —pp. 30, 31. 


Here the pious reliance upon Providence—the self-humility of 
the belief, that his son’s goodness and his mother’s prayers, not 
any intercession of his own, might avail to save him—the dee 
anguish expressed in a few syllables,—all this is perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man. So also is his subsequent spirit of resignation, 
‘* when the hand of God had lain heavy upon him.”—*“ Alas! the 
times have been, when you would have found a more full and 
cheerful family, but I was unworthy of it—I have lost it by my 
own fault. Learn from me never to trifle with such blessings as 
God may give you.” But perhaps the most painful feature in the 
correspondence is, the proof betrayed by a part of it, of the pecu- 
niary difficulties which were needlessly added to the mental and 
bodily sufferings of Burke’s last {jas Who that remembers his 
eminent public services can read unconcernedly such expressions 
as these !—“ As for me, I believe my affair is out of the question. 
He has delayed it so long, that he is partly ashamed, partly afraid, 
and partly unwilling to bring it on. But in that, too, submission 
is my duty and my policy. It signifies little how these last days 
are spent; and on my death—I think they will pay my debts.” 
Or this more indignant burst of feeling ?—‘ But it signifies 
nothing : what I wrote was to discharge a debt I thought [due] to 
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my Own and my son’s memory, and to those who ought not to be 
considered as guilty of prodigality in giving me what is beyond 
my merits, but not beyond my debts, as you know. The public— 
I won’t dispute longer about it—has overpaid me: I wish I could 
overpay my creditors. They eat deep on what was designed to 
maintain me.” All this relates to his pension, the sole, and the 
totally inadequate recompense which he ever received for a life of 
unwearied and upright exertion; and when we consider, that he 
had closed his public career, not with accumulated fortune, but in 
absolute poverty, and was oppressed by difficulties, the conse- 
quence, not of extravagance, but of a generous forgetfulness of his 
private interests, it will be felt that he had a right to claim the 
public assistance much rather as a debt than a favour. On this 
subject, it is difficult to listen, without impatience and disgust, to 
the grovelling and unworthy insinuations which the ungenerous 
portion of Burke’s political enemies have reiterated against his 
acceptance of a pension. These persons choose to forget that, 
after he began to support Mr. Pitt’s ministry on the great question 
of the French Revolution, and in the midst of his pecuniary 
embarrassments, he obstinately persisted in refusing to share any 
of the emoluments of government, as long as his motives for quit- 
ting his party could be misconstrued by his taking office; and 
that he did not accept a pension until his final retirement from 
pornarient had placed the character of the grant beyond the possi- 

ility of misinterpretation by any candid mind. It was neither the 
hire nor the pledge of political adherence, for he had abandoned 
the ranks of all party, and had no farther services to render; it 
was designed only for supporting the remnant of that existence, 
which had been worn out and well nigh consumed in the service 
of the state. And yet this miserable object has been characterised 
as the occasion and the reward of a “ mercenary apostacy !” 





Art. II, <A Treatise on English Versification. By the Rev. William 
Crowe, Public Orator of the University of Oxford. pp. 334. 8vo. 
London: Murray. 1827. 


As all the world is now becoming poetical—from the shop-board 
to the peerage—from the dairy to the boudoir, it might naturally 
be expected, that critical theory should go hand in hand with 
practical assiduity—especially in what may be regarded as the 
mechanism of the art :—that the nature and sources of the charm 
of poetic numbers should be minutely analysed, and the circum- 
stances that heighten or diminish that charm in the productions of 
the respective artists, should be illustrated and explained :—in short, 
that some rational and intelligible code of prosody and rhythms 
should be digested for the guidance of the daily increasing throng 
of rhymesters and versifiers of all denominations, and the equally 
numerous host of critics, who, in their quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
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and diurnal courts, sit in judgment on their respective pretensions 
or demerits. For the benefit of the rhyming and rhyme-reading 
generation, something of this kind seems, at this time, to be par- 
ticularly desirable, so that, at least, it may be defined ard known, 
by something more than the mere arrangement of the types upon 
the page, what it is, and what it is not, that constitutes a verse: 
for though, with certain qualifications and exceptions, we ma 
agree with Mr. Crowe (introd. p. 2), that ‘ our English writers of 
the present age are seldom deficient greatly in the art of versifica- 
tion,’ and may yield a ready assent to the suggestion he throws 
out in another place, that some of our more recent poets have even 
improved, in this respect, upon the polished models of what has. 
been usually regarded as the Augustan age of our poetry, we shall 
certainly not less agree with him, that ‘there are certain popular 
works in circulation, which, though, in other respects, of great merit, 
are composed in verse of so loose a structure, and with such unwar- 
rantable licenses, that if they should obtain many imitators, we 
might relapse again into ignorance of true poetical measures, and 
the art ‘‘ to build the lofty rhyme” might be forgotten.’ 

Of this danger to our national taste and poetry, we are: certainly 
not less apprehensive than the author of the treatise before us; 
nor, if we were disposed to exemplify the causes of our alarm, by 
particular instances, should we confine our animadversions to the 
more than ballad-like irregularities of the “Marmion,” and other 
epic themes of Sir Walter Scott, and the rhythmical chaos that so 
fantastically degrades the Poet Laureate’s otherwise fine poem, “The 
Curse of Kehamah.” Poems, besides (and not a few), we have 
afloat, some of which “we have heard others praise, and that 
highly,” in which the crude elements of verse and prose are found 
struggling together like the huddled elements of creation, before 
the voice of order had separated light from darkness, and given 
the greater luminary to rule the day, and the lesser to rule the 
night. The very boundaries of distinction between verse and prose, 
are, indeed, not unfrequently broken down by the writers:of the 
present ay 5 and while our prose is occasionally so rhythmical 
that it might be sung to the harp, our verse is sometimes so hob- 
blingly prosaic, that it cannot, without some difficulty, be either 
sung or said. It is verse only to the eye: or, if it is to be rendered 
so to the ear, it is only by the jingle of the rhyme, or the assist- 
ance of an arbitrary and unauthorised pronunciation. 

The temporary prevalence of this anarchy of rhythm is not 
perhaps very difficult to be accounted for. It is one of those re-ac- 
tions to which the tastes and faculties of mankind are as liable in 
matters of literature as in morals and politics. Our poets, for more 
than a century, had been so fettered and trammelled, and the muses 
so strait-laced by the monotonous mechanism of the epigrammatic 
couplet, where line reflected line, and equidistant pause and em- 
phasis crippled the sense, and kept up eternally the same tune, 
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that they no sooner took the courage to break their chains, than 
many of them ran riot with their new liberty; and to avoid the 
tyranny of too strict a law, rushed into as tyrannous a confusion— 
careless of all method, or studious of irregularity. Finding that 
some of our elder poets had glimpses, occasionally, of a richer and 
more diversified melody than the later school prescribed or admitted, 
they leaped to the conclusion, that all that was antiquated in this 
respect was to be revived and imitated—while some ‘‘ strove hard 
to better the example,” and perpetrated, of malice prepense a more 
incongruous irregularity than our minstrels of old had been be- 
trayed into, in the ruder necessities of our language, and the want 
of better models. 

To restrain within due limits this innovating mania of our 
popular rhythmus, without actually recurring to all the chilling 
restraints of the Twickenham school; and properly to.define how 
far, according to the genius and idiom of our language, the prin- 
ciples of numerical proportion, and the liberties of harmonic variety 
may be consistently reconciled; it might perhaps be desirable, 
in the first instance, to inquire whether the prescriptive dogmas 
and monotonising tendencies of the more formal scheme, and the 
prosaic licenses of the more irregular, have not alike resulted from 
the want of a due comprehension of those genuine and funda- 
mental principles of universal prosody—or, in other words, of those 
organic necessities, to which the metrical arrangements of every 
language (if its prosodial system is to be any thing more than 
a mere pedantic theory), must, in essential principles, conform. 
Without this, every attempt to meliorate our rhythmical system, 
or improve the expressive harmony of our language and versifica- 
tion, can be, on the one hand, but random and fantastic experiment ; 
or on the other, but the blindness of a dogmatic pedantry, which, 
seeking (as, with reference to the classical models, our scholastic 
prosodists in general have sought), for analogies that have no 
existence, overlooks those other analogies, that not only do, but 
in the very nature of things must, inevitably exist. Thus in the 
constituent principle of a metrical foot, for example, if by the term 
metrical foot, any definite meaning is to be conveyed, all languages 
do and must accord, however they may differ in the arrangement 
or selection of its component parts ; and perhaps it may be found, 
that from the nature and process of human language, the same 
actual and primitive varieties of such feet do actually exist in all 
languages, ancient and modern, however the selection and arrange- 
ment of those varieties may differ, in the construction of their 
respective metres. 

he treatise before us does not, however, proceed upon any such 
original and philosophical principle; nor did the title-page lead us 
to expect it. The public orator of the University of Oxford was 
not likely to innovate, in any considerable degree, upon scholastic 
theories. He had looked of course into his subject through the 
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spectacles of established systems ; and it would be much more rea- 
sonable to congratulate him upon those occasional instances, in 
which he has ventured to think for himself, than to wonder that he 
has not rejected more of the opinions—or, to speak more ge oes 
of the prescriptive dogmas of those who had preceded him. Fully 
satisfied that ‘ the art of English poetry has been long and diligently 
cultivated, in every species of composition, and every kind of mea- 
sure that our language will admit’; and that, ‘in contemplating 
the wide-extended field of English versitication, the poet may per- 
ceive a multitude of objects for his attention, but not a single spot 
for experiment ;’ he is of course equally satisfied, that however de- 
sirable a ‘complete treatise of English prosody, or account of the 
nature of our verse, as existing among us’ may be, there is nothing 
essentially wrong in the scholastic theories upon the subject ; and 
that his business is rather to digest than to confute or discover. 
According to the view, however, which Mr. Crowe has taken of 
the subject, he has treated it systematically enough, and with due 
attention to methodical order. Having in his introduction taken a 
general survey (though with some important omissions, and very 
slight and negligent regards where the authorities were inimical to 
his system*) of the several authors who have treated upon the 
subject,—from ‘‘ William Webb, who published a Discourse on En- 
glish Poetry, in 1586,” to Mitford (apparently a great favourite 
with him), and others of the present day,—he proceeds to treat, 
Chap. I. Of the Elementary Parts of Verse et Letters, of Syl- 
lables, and of the feet employed in English Verse—Chap. II. Of 
the Kinds of English Verse—Chap. III. Of Licences in Poetic 
Measures—Chap. [V. Of the Combinations of Verses—Chap. V. 
Of Rhyme—In the five succeeding chapters—of Faults in Rhym- 
ing; of Double Rhymes; the Assemblage of Rhymes ; the Arrange- 
ment of Rhymes ; and the Species of Poetry which admit of Rhyme ; 
in Chap. XI. Of the Cesura, or Pause in Verse—Chap. XII. Of 
imitative Harmony and Expression—XIII. Of Alliteration—XIV. 


- 





* Among the omissions, may be particularised, Mason on ‘the Har- 
mony of Speech,” (the date and exact title of which, not having the book 
before us, we have forgotten, though of its contents and merits we have a 
due remembrance); Herries, on “ the Elements of Speech,” 1773; and 
Richard Roe, on “ the Principles of Rhythm, both in Speech and Music; 
especially as exhibited in the Mechanism of English Verse.” Dublin: 1823. 
Among those which have been treated with unmerited slight, are, ‘‘ Steele's 
Prosodia Rationalis, 1779; and Odell’s Essay on the Elements, Accents, 
and Prosody of the English Language, 1805; of whom, and of Tucker, on 
Vocal Sounds, 1773, he merely says, that ‘from each something may be 
gleaned to elucidate our national prosody.’” This slight mention of trea- 
tises in direct opposition to his own system, is the more remarkable, as, 
in p. 195, Mr. C. admits as demonstrable ‘ to any one who will put it to 
proof,’ a principle laid down by Joshua Steele, which does, in effect, com- 


pletely overthrow the theory of Mr. C., and the prosodists of his school. 
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Of Elisions—XV. Of the Hiatus—XVI. Of Personification— 
XVII. Of Lyrics—X VIII. Of Blank Verse—XIX. Of the Sub- 


jects to which Blank Verse is suitable—X X. Of Dramatic Verse— 


and Chap. XXI. Of Milton’s Versification: to the analysis of 
which, if analysis it may be called, besides the incidental notices 
dispersed through the former chapters, he assigns, with due reve- 
rence, the last seven-and-twenty pages of his little volume. 

It is not our purpose to pursue our author, step by step, through 
every chapter and section of this methodical arrangement. We 
shall merely examine some of those general principles, upon which 
his system (or rather the scholastic system of which his treatise 
may be considered as a methodical digest) is erected. In opposing, 
however, the errors of a general system, we desire not to be under- 
stood as depreciating the claims of the author; through whose 
work, notwithstanding our objection to the theory upon which it 
proceeds, many judicious observations, and useful suggestions, are 
dispersed, the merit of which is all his own. 

o begin with the section upon the simple elements, or letters, 
we must observe, that Mr. Crowe does not appear in all instances 
to be sufficiently exact or discriminative. When he says, for ex- 
ample(p.41), that ‘‘ The account given of the first letter, is, that it 
has three distinct sounds, which are heard in hal (a nickname), hale 
(healthy), and hall (alarge room),’”’ should he not have added a 


fourth, as heard in the word father? And when he tells us (in p. 


43), that the a in “‘ psalm,”’ is the long sound of the same element 
which is heard short in ‘‘sam,” might not analytical attention to 
the comparative positions of the organs of the mouth, and the 
actions of the voice, have convinced him that it is a distinct ele- 
ment; and the long sound, in fact, of that which is heard more 
short in the omitted instance of father? So, again, is not a in 
‘‘ hall,” rather the diphthongal sound aw, heard in hawl, than a pro- 
longation of the oin ‘“‘holly?” The same objection would apply 
to the instances given of ‘ pen,” shoré, ‘“‘pane,” dong ; ‘ sin,” short ; 
‘seen,’ dong. In either instance, let any person put h,s organs 
into the position for pronouncing the e in “ pen,” or the zin “ sin,”’ 
and try whether any mere prolongation of the impulse will produce 
the sounds heard in the words “ pane” and “ seen.” Bat still 
more objectionable is the manner in which Mr. C., in common with 
several others of our prosodists, speaks (p. 45) of the “‘ great variety 
of vowel sounds produced by the elements w or y, when prefixed to 
a vowel or a diphthong, as ell, yell; ire, wire; all, wall, yawl.” 
The fact is, whatever disputes there may have been on the subject, 
that the initial y and w are always consonant, not vowel elements, 
as attention to their aratomical formation will demonstrate; and so 
completely are they such, that in speech they are always, however 
unconsciously, by all distinct speakers, instinctively used as articu- 
lative digamas, whenever two successive words or syllables, one of 
which terminates with an open vowel, and the other begins with a 
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vowel also, come together in intimate connexion in the sentence : 
as, for example, in such combinations as the following, ‘‘ thro’ all 
the earth,” &c. In order to preserve at once the requisite degree 
of syllabic distinctness, and the uninterrupted connexion of the 
sound and sense, we are obliged to insert, in the former instance, 
though briefly and delicately touched, the implicative initial w; and 
in the second, in the same way, the initial y; and to pronounce 
as though it were written ‘‘ thro’w all the yearth:” it being one of 
the necessities of organic utterance, that two vowels cannot make 
two distinct syllables, without the intervention either of a hiatus, 
or an articulative consonant. Omit this precaution, and they melt 
into a diphthong, and confound the two syllables as one. If this 
citcumstance had been duly considered by Mr. Crowe, he would 
have felt his ground much firmer in his two chapters on Elisions 
and Hiatus; and an attention to it by preceding theorists, might 
have spared us much pedantry, and many useless rules, which have 
tended to deteriorate, rather than improve, the harmony of poetic 
composition and delivery. 

But to pass on from elements to syllables. Of these we are told 
that, besides their different degrees of ‘ roughness, smoothness, and 
the like,’ resulting from the ‘ qualities of the letters that compose 
them,’ they have ‘ likewise other qualities to be regarded ; which are 
tone, accent, and quantity’ (p.49). Mr. Crowe should have ad- 
ded a fourth, poise, or the distinctions of heavy and light ; and not 
have confounded these with accent. 

‘By tone,’ he proceeds to tell us, ‘is meant the sound of a 
syllable considered as high or low; not as long or short, for that 
belongs to quantity. It is not the same with accent ; but wholly 
distinct from it; norisahigh tone always joined with the accented 
syllable: in the Scottish pronunciation it is just the contrary. In 
English speech, also, the last syllable of the question, though un- 
accented, will have the higher tone: for example, ‘‘ He is going: to 
London.—To London ?—-Aye, to-morrow.—To-morrow?”’ In each of 
these questions, the English custom of speaking will admit the last 
syllable to be raised above the preceding accented one, as much as 
the difference of the fourth from the key-note in the scale of music.’ 

As this sentence involves much of the false principle that 
runs through the whole of Mr. Crowe’s treatise, though mingled 
with matter equally discriminative and correct, we must neces- 
sarily consider it at some length.—That the tone (or tune of a 
syllable is perfectly distinct from its quantity, and that high 
and low have nothing to do with the distinctions of long and 
short, is perfectly accurate, though many of our prosodists have 
occasionally confounded the terms, and spoken of the one when 
they meant to designate the other. Equally distinct, it assuredly 
is, from what is here, by another unfortunate confusion of, terms, 
called accent ; and the instances that are given in illustration (as 
far as they go), are perfectly in point; for the interrogative tone, 
whether it pertain toa light or a heavy syllable (or as Mr. C. would 
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say an wnaccented, or an accented one) must always be acute; and 
the affirmative tone always grave. Thus, in the fine oration of 
Mark Antony, in Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, when properly delivered, 
the very same words, ‘‘ Brutus is an, honourable man,” repeated 
in different parts of the speech, by having, in the first instance, a 
grave accent on the (heavy) final syllable man, become admissive 
or affirmative ; and afterwards, by the application of the acute or 
rising inflection, becomes interrogatory ; calling into question what 
before was affected to be admitted. And, indeed, so far is the obser- 
vation from being applicable merely to the light syllable, that, in 
the instances produced by our author (though it be upon that 
syllable, as the terminative, that it is most conspicuous), the acute 
inflection belongs to the whole word. But what is to be understood 
by the tone of the last syllable being raised above the preceding, as 
much as the difference of a fourth from the key note? How isthe 
tone raised ? Would Mr. C. elevate thetoneof his voice at once, and 
through the whole of the syllable, a fourth above thesyllable that had 
preceded it? If he did, he would find that he was singing, and not 
speaking ; for the process of the tune of the voice in speech, is not 
in gradations of higher and lower, by perceptible intervals, but by 
accentual slides and inflections ; and every syllable of speech must 
beaccompanied, more or less, by such inflections*:—so that, in fact, 
and using words in their right sense, every spoken syllable has its ac- 
cent, and if uttered with an unaccentual tone, would either modu- 
late into song, or degenerate into drawl. Hence the absurdity of the 
abusive misapplication of the term ‘accent,’ with reference to the pul- 
sative or heavy action (the thesis of the Greek grammarians), which 
marks the substantive, orj other more important syllables of sen- 
tences, or compound words : a term for which we have an absolute 
necessity, in its proper sense ; as when we say (for example), that the 
Scottish accent is more grave, and the Jrish accent is more acute, 
than the English, and the Welsh accent more abrupt and frequent 
in its transitions than either; meaning thereby to particularise the 
different modes and degrees in which the several inflective slides 
and intonation of the voice in speech are applied. 

But Mr. Crowe proceeds to state (p. 50), that, ‘ by accent, is to 
be understood the force of the voice used in uttering a syllable ; not 
a higher or lower sound (the acute and grave of the Greeks and 
Romans).’ ‘It is more usual with us (says Mitford), to speak 
of syllables merely as accented or unaccented; that is, as bein 
marked by a peculiar stress of the voice, or not being so marked.” 





* This consideration will also shew the inadequacy of the word ‘tone’ as 
used in the above sentence; and will point out to us another essential dis- 
tinction ; for acute and grave are not the same as high and low, any more 
than either of them is synonimous with loud and soft. An accent may be 
grave, though the pitch of the voice be high, or may be acute, though 
the pitch be low, for acute and grave refer to the sliding up or sliding 
down of the yoice; not to the degrees of elevation or depression. 
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So that, although the Greeks and Romans had organs of utter- 
ance (at least one would imagine so!) exactly like our own, and 
their speech (being uttered under the same physical necessities) 
must have presented, and evidently did present, in all essentials, 
the same phenomena (how different soever in the minor combina- 
tions of literal elements), we adopt the terms of their prosody and 
grammar for no other purpose than to play at shuffle and cut with 
them, and apply those terms to directly different significations. 
The word that, with them, included the distinctions of acute and 
grave, or sliding up and sliding down in the musical scale (dis- 
tinctions which we have as clearly and absolutely as they could 
have them), is to be applied by us to what the Greeks called 
thesis (the posing or putting down of the foot, or time-beater) ; 
and what they called arsis (the reaction or rising of the foot), is to 
be called by us unaccented ; then we are to be told by Dr. Johnson, 
and other learned grammarians, that ‘ accent, in English versifica- 
tion, is quantity :” meaning thereby, Jong quantity ; notwithstand- 
ing that their accented syllable is frequently short (as in crty, pity, 
devil, &c., and Mr. Crowe (p. 79), makes it matter of reproach to our 
modern versifiers, that their unaccented syllablesare more frequently 
a his pretended Iambics, than those of our earlier writers. 

ut the fact is, that, even that property of syllable to which 
Mr. C. applies the name of accent, does not consist in “ the force of 
the voice used in uttering a syllable.” Force is again a distinct 
quality, and can be applied to the light, as well as to the heavy 
syllable; and some of the syllables over which, in his illustrations, 
Mr. C. has placed his mark of accent, should be so pronounced as 
to exemplify this position. In the following lines, for instance, 
quoted from Pope, in pp. 73, 81 and 82, the syllables which we 
reprint in italics (though each of them has both length and force, 
and all are noted by Mr. C. with the sign of what he calls accent), 
would, in a natural reading of the verse, be alternately heavy and 
light ; and would make (in all but the first instance), if properly 
scanned, as pure spondees as can be found in any classical author. 
‘<‘ Though | Fate” | had fast | béund her | 
With | Styx” | nine times | round her |.*” 
“ The | dill flat | falsehood | serves for | policy |.” 
“¢ The | pldin rough | hero| turns a | crafty | knave| .” 





—— 


* Mr. C. would persuade us that Pope meant these for anapests ; and 
quotes them, as “‘ a complete failure,” noted thus ; 


‘Though Fate | had fast bound | her 
With Styx | nine times réund | her. 


They would, indeed, upon any system of scanning, be queer anapests. 
As Mr. C. has noted them, they would, upon his system (if such a system 
were capable of any consistency), be Molosses. But Mr. C. had pre- 
viously denied that we have any triple measures but dactyles and anapests ; 
and therefore, though two accented syllables make with him a spondee ; 
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It is curious that, in a line quoted in the same page with the 
last of these, Mr. C. gives the syllable free without his accentual 
mark. (‘The g&y free thinker’); though he places it over flat 
and rough, in the above instances, which are syllables of precisely 
the same quality, and standing in the same relative position. 


“ That | gay free | thinker | a fine | talker | once.| ” 


The emphatic style of delivery which alone could justify the divi- 
sion of two adjective syllables into two distinct feet, being as ap- 
plicable in the one instance as the others; and if the pulsative 
stroke be given to each, the pause that must necessarily intervene 
would so divide them ; not make of them one spondee. 

But we have not yet got to the end of the perplexing conse- 
quences of perverting the use of terms to inapplicable purposes. 

r. Crowe proceeds to state (p.51), that, ‘ with accent, as it has been 
here described, emphasis has a near connexion.’ In confirmation 
of which, he quotes the definition of emphasis from Holder’s Ele- 
ments of Speech, “ a certain grandeur, whereby some letter, syl- 
lable, word, or sentence, is rendered more remarkable than the 
rest, by a more vigorous pronunciation, and a longer stay upon it.” 
If or be substituted for and (emphasis being marked either by 
‘‘ force,” or “ quantity,” se Tats , or by both conjointly), this 
definition is accurate enough: but how if it be communicable (as 
it is) to compound words and whole sentences, can it be analogous 
to what Mr. C. miscals accent, which cannot be repeated without 
either an intervening syllable, or a pause? But, says Mr. C., in 
continuance, ‘ from this account it appears, that what emphasis im- 
parts to any syllable, is either accent or quantity,’ (thus still further 
confounding force and accent, as if they also were the same thing); 
‘but,’ he continues, ‘it has no.concern with prosody, or the struc- 


ture of verse, otherwise than as possessing those qualities.’ That is } 
to say, it has no concern in the structure of verse, otherwise than 
as the ee it possesses may effect that structure!!! And in 


what other way than by the qualities it possesses, can any thing 
else have such concern? The distribution of emphasis has, how- 
ever, occasionally, a very important concern in the structure of a 
verse. It supplies, in many instances, the place of a ceesura, in 
indicating the rhythmical division of the line into clauses; as in 





three accented syllables are not to make a molossus. How then is English 
accent commensurate with classical quantity? That they were meant for 
some species of triple measure, we have, however, no doubt; though they 


cannot be so read without gross violation of the principles of English pro- 
nunciation. 


With | Styx nine times | round her. | 


_ Indeed, read them as you will, they are wretched verses. But is it fair, 
in discussing the capabilities of English versification, to quote examples 
from that miserable abortion, Pope’s Ode for Saint Cecilia’s Day ? 
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the following couplet, quoted by Mr. C. (p. 66) from Golding’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


‘‘ The princely palace of the sun” stood gorgeous to behold, 
On stately pillars builded high of yellow burnished gold.” 


Here the czsura which, in the first line, is marked by the gram- 
matical pause between the noun and verb, and which is sometimes 
marked by the introduction of a pyrrhic foot, is compensated b 
the emphatic quantity assignable to the descriptive adjective high. 
So, also, upon the syllable ride, in the line which Mr. C. quotes in 
the ensuing page, from Albion’s England— 


‘‘ The restless clouds that mantling ride upon the racking sky.” 


The instances might be multiplied to a considerable extent, with- 
out travelling out of the treatise before us. In the following line, 
quoted in p. 81, from Pope, the emphasis, both of force and quan- 
tity, extended through both.syllables, and the pyrrhic foot come 


together; which renders the cesura particularly marked and im- 
pression. 


‘ A rebel to the very king he loves.” 


The poet who has no feeling of the quasi-cesural power of em- 
phasis, would be likely to make but very tame and mechanical 
verses; and, at any rate, will very rarely attain to the grace which 
we call expression. 

As this all-confounding error of calling the thesis, or physical 
pulsation of the voice.(without the alternations of which, the pro- 
cess of continuous speech could not be carried on), by the name 
of accent ; and the correlative error of supposing that such accent 
does, or can, supply the place of quantity, is the basis of the 
whole mistaken system of our author, and of the prosodists of his 
school—and has been the cause of theorising into supposed dispro- 
portion, and prosaic irregularity, many a line whose actual qualities 
are as perfect as the ear of musical perception could require; 
we have examined it thus at large; but, in so doing, we have 
reviewed the greater part of what is most essential in Mr. 
Crowe's treatise. Upon the sections, however, that treat of the 
number and qualities of our metrical feet, something must be said, 
According to Mr. Crowe (p. 59, &c.) we have, in the English 
language, adopted no other feet than those of two and of three 
syllables; and of the latter, only the dactyle, and the anapest ; 
because, he says, every foot of four syllables, or more, is divisible 
into shorter. He has not, however, laid down any rule or principle 
by which such division is to be made, or indicated. It cannot be 
by quantity; for that, he says, (although he admits our language 
to be capable of it), is no constituent of English feet: and, 
taken by itself, we should reject it too. It cannot be by what 
he calls accent, for several of what he would call unaccented 
syllables, may, and occasionally do, come together. What then 
is to determine their division? The fact however is, that we 
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need only to look for some natural and obvious principle or indica- 
tion of metrical division and distribution, instead of appealing to 
mere theoretical dogmas ;—we have only to admit that the physical 
alternation of the thesis, or heavy poise, is the invariable indicator of 
the commencement of a foot, and we shall find, not only that our 
pr ei has every one of the feet enumerated in the classical 
gradus, but that Milton in his blank verse (though still under the 
regulation of the harmonic principles of proportion), occasionally 
makes use of them all; as, in many striking instances, he does of 
the foot of one syllable also*. Take, as examples of some of 
these varieties, the lines quoted in p. 323 and 334, and scan them 
upon the natural and obvious principle we have insisted upon. 


‘ Albéminable, |” un'itterable | ” and | worse. |’ 
‘Or | feed on | thoughts | ” that | véluntary | move | 
Har|monious | numbers.’ 


Here we have, in two lines, three several instances of feet, of four 
syllables—two fourth peons in the first}, and a second peon in the 
next; and in the half line we have an amphimacer. Nay, if the prin- 
ciple be denied, that a grammatical pause divides the foot into two 
(supplying the deficient quantity by measured rest), we should 
have, in the first instance (bominable un), a foot of five syllables ; 
which, however, the long quantity upon the syllable un, as read 
without the pause, would render laborious and disproportioned. It 
would be easy, by turning to the poem itself, to find instances of 
all the other varieties: and the infinitely diversified music of the 
Paradise Lost, might be demonstrated without assistance from the 
monstrous hypothesis, that the ear of Milton was so insensible to 
the charm of musical proportion, as to have admitted mere accent, 
as it iscalled, as a substitute for quantity; though it was discrimi- 
native enough to perceive, that metrical feet (like musical bars), 


might have equal quantities composed of different numbers of 
notes, or syllables. 





* Nor is he peculiar in this respect. Nor is the usage confined to blank 
verse. We have, iu fact, successions of such monosyllabic feet, in se- 
veral of the lines quoted in this treatise from other authors: as p. 196. 


‘When | Ajax | strives | some | réck’s | vast | weight to | throw.|” 
Pope. 
And in pp. 99, 100, it is expressly admitted, that ‘‘a single accented 
syllable may stand for a foot, for two feet together,” as 


** Come | see | rural fellicity.” 
* O’ne | long | Whitsun | holliday.” 
“ Stout | Ralph | buxom | Phillida.” 


What necessity, then, for the hypothesis, that two heavy (or accented) 
syllables were necessary to constitute, or could constitute, one spondee? 


+ The quantity is in these instances on the liquid /, for which we have 
no mode of notation. 
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It follows, of course, from what we have already said, that we den 
in toto, that our English heroic verse is, even inits primitive sali 
either iambic or pentameter. Our principle of scanning from the 
syllable in thesis would make-even the lines which Mr. Crowe has 
quoted as pure iambics, trochaics, with a truncated foot in the initial 
bar, and a monosyllabic foot in the close. And such is now the gene- 
ral structure of that species of verse. But the monosyllable in the 
last foot is by no means an essential part of the mechanism. Our 
elder writers, from Chaucer down to the days of Pope, used with 
much frequency, the dissyllabic foot, with double rhyme at the end. 
It is still occasionallyused, though sparingly, by our best versifiers ; 
Mr. Crowe admits (and quotes instances), that it was sometimes 
used by Pope himself; and the instances are numerous in which 
the dissyllabic close is introduced by Milton, even in the stately 
sublimity of blank verse, to which it has been supposed less con- 
genial than to couplet, or stanza rhyme. Nay, it may reasonably 
be questioned by those who have carefully analysed the verses of 
our earliest writers (Chaucer in particular), whether the perfect 
dissyllabic foot in the close was not the primitive model, and the 
termination in a foot of one syllable, the license or variety. At 
any rate, its equal admisstbility, or even its frequent use, negatives 
at once the theory of a pentameter. Butif reason will not satisfy 
us, we may appeal to authority—the best which upon this question 
can be had. 

Old Geoffrey Chaucer may be fairly considered as the original 
constructor of the English heroic line. He knew, of course, what 
he meant it for; and has told us explicitly, that itis herameter. 
Take his own words from the prologue to his Monk’s tale. (Cant. 
Tales; Tyrwhitt’s edition, 4to. 1798. p. 137. 1. 13,979, &c.) 

‘‘ Tragedie is to say a certain storie, 
As olde bookes maken us memoérie 
Of him that stood in gret prospéritee 
And is yfallen out of high degree, 
Into miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
And they ben versified communly 
Of six feet, which men clepen exametron.” 


Now from the same learned monk, into whose mouth this defi- 
nition is put, we have, immediately after, nearly a score of these 
tragedies recited, all in the _ of verse we call heroic; and 
the heroic poems of Chaucer himself, (not only the Knight’s Tale, 
which constitutes a part of his Canterbury Tales, but his Troillus 
and Cressida, and his serious poems in general), are in the same 
measure ; and it will be evident upon examination, that at least 
he regarded a dissyllabic foot in the close of his line, quite as con- 
sistent as the monosyllabic with his measure (which is frequently, 
when his spelling and pronunciation are understood, beautifully 
correct and harmonious) ; so that not only his mode of scannin 
his “ exametron,” from the syllable in thesis, is placed beyond all 
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question ; but also the hypothesis of the last syllable in one line, 
and the first in the ensuing, being considered by him as making 
one foot, and every thing upon which the pretence of a pentameter 
measure could be rested, is clearly done away. 

Whether there are, or are not, passages enough to be found in 
Milton, and in all our best poets, that would justify the conclusion 
that the spondee is occasionally taken as the standard basis of the 
metrical proportion, with which the momentum of the other feet 
must accord, is a question scarcely worth entering into; for the 
principle being once granted, that, under certain harmonic or 
rhythmical restrictions, the measure itself admits the occasional 
introduction of all the various feet of the gradus, it becomes 
matter of very little consequence whether it be called spondaic, 
trochaic, or even iambic ; or whether it have any other name at all, 
than that of English heroic. And certainly it is not desirable that 
we should call it by a name derived from any specific measure to 
which it has neither analogy nor resemblance. 

There are some collateral parts of Mr. Crowe’s treatise relative to 
which we could speak with more commendation ; but we have given 
all the space that we could afford to that portion of the subject in 
which we conceive the interests of our poetical literature to be most 
concerned : and we shall only add, that by those who shall be upon 
their guard relative to the fundamental error we have endeavoured 


to expose and confute, this work may be read not only with pleasure 
but with profit. 





Art. IIf. Resumé de I histoire de la Littérature Italienne, par F. 
Salfi, ancien professeur dans plusieurs Universités d’Italie. 2 vols 
12mo. pp. 360,268. Treiittel & Wurtz. 1827. 

Tue author of this work divides it into seven periods, severall 


beginning with the years 1000, 1275, 1375, 1475, 1575, 1675, and 
1775—the last reaches to the present time. 


First Period: 1000—1275. 


Our Author commences his Essay,—for such we may properly 
term it,—with the rise of literature in Italy, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. He observes, that till this time, literature had been confined 
to the learning of the schools ; but that the leagues, into which 
the towns of Lombardy then entered, to defend themselves against 
the emperors, and the petty princes in the north of Italy, occa- 
sioned frequent communications, in their vernacular tongues, 
between the inhabitants of its different governments ; and that the 
democratic constitutions of some of the states, unavoidably gave 
rise to much popular oratory: these circumstances rendered it 
necessary for all who took part in the public affairs of the times, 
to acquire a readiness of speaking and writing the language of the 
country. Soon afterwards, the same causes produced the same 
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effects, both in the central and the southern divisions of Italy. 
The provengal, Spanish, and Arab poets, then found their way into 
its different territories; turned the souls of their inhabitants to 
gaiety and love ; and to express, in their own language, the senti- 
ments which these inspired. This naturally tended to refine the 
languages of the people, and to give it strength, copiousness, and 
melody. 

Insensibly, those who aspired in Italy to the pleasure and praise 
of learning, became acquainted with the Greek and Latin writers. 
From this time, they ceased to admire the provengal and the Arab 
poets. A circumstance then took place, which for ever decided 
the character of Italian poetry. 

The Italians, who cultivated literature, became passionately 
enamoured of the mysticism of Plato. Hence they strove to 
banish from their amatory poems, all that the passion of love has 
of sensual or profane ; and substituted for it a refined platonism, 
which played round the triad, and sometimes excited admiration, 
but never touched the heart: this led them into mysticism 
and conceits: these, in every age, and every portion of the Italian 
territory, have entered, in a greater or less degree, into their 
poetry. 

’ Second Period: 1275—1375. 

This period is illustrated by the great names of Dante, Petrarcha, 
and Boccaccio. 

‘Dante,’ says Our Author, ‘ was born at Florence, in 1265. 
He learned, from able masters, the best of all that was taught in 
his time. Brunetto Latini, the most eminent scholar of his age, 
was one of his preceptors. He had published in France, and in 
the French language, his Tresor, the first Encyclopedia which 
appeared after the revival of letters. It proves the talent and 
learning of the author, but shews the miserable state of learning 
in his time. Dante visited the most celebrated courts and schools ; 
he even made some stay in the university of Paris. He defended 
in it, according to the custom of the times, theses of theology and 
philosophy. 

‘ He first made himself known by some works, in which he 
supported the rights of the temporal, against the undue pretensions 
of the spiritual, power. In these, he mentions the donations of 
Constantine and Charlemagne, with great contempt. © In his 
treatise on the Vulgar tongue of Italy, he shews its riches and 
capabilities, and earnestly exhorts his countrymen to cultivate it. 

‘‘ In his tenth year, he fell in love with Beatrice, a girl of his 
own age; from this time, till the end of his life, he sung her 
praise. In his first work, his Vita Nuovo, he paints, both in prose 
and verse, his agitations, and the little incidents of his passion. 
He was happy :—but his happiness was of short duration. Think- 
ing of his Beatrice, and fearing for her health, he beheld, ina 
dream, several women in tears, and with dishevelled hair, who 
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surrounded his bed, and announced her approaching death. The 
heavens were darkened, the earth trembled ; a friend entered his 
chamber, and announced to him that Beatrice was no more. 
Dante rose in a transport of grief, addressed a prayer to death, 
beseeching him to spare her:—on a sudden, the heavens appeared 
to open, and angels seemed to descend from them, and to raise 
Beatrice to the eternal tabernacles. Comforted, but sensible of 
his loss, he bewailed his misfortune in strains of the greatest 
beauty, but full of woe. 

In the disputes between the Gwelfs, or the partisans of the 
Emperors, and the Ghebellins, or the partisans of the Popes, 
Dante sided with the former. He attempted to effect an accommo- 
dation between the factions; and for that purpose went to Rome. 
There he found that the Pope’s party had obtained possession of 
Florence ; that his house had been pillaged; that he had been 
condemned to be burned alive, and that, when it was found that 
he had escaped the execution of the sentence by flight, a decree 
of per etual banishment had been passed upon him. From this 
time, he led a wandering life; sometimes at Padua, Gubbro, 
Verona, Udino, Ravenna, or other towns in Italy. Passionately 
fond of independence, he was perpetually subject to his friends or 
his enemies, and, to use his own words, ‘ often experienced how 
bitter is the bread of others; and how painful it is to pace up and 
down their stairs.” After a life of incessant agitation and disap- 
pointment, he died in want and misery at Ravenna, in 1321. 

With a mind thus ulcerated, he composed his ‘ Divina Comedia,’ 
a poem by which he raised himself, not to a level, but certainly to 
a companionship with Homer and Virgil. He describes himself in 
it, as placed at the foot of a lofty mountain, which he attempted 
in vain to climb. Three ferocious beasts opposed his passage, and 
drove him back: a stranger appeared; it was Virgil, sent by 
Beatrice to his aid. Virgil reveals himself to Dante; points out 
to him the proper road to the summit of the mountain, and accom- 
panies him on his journey. They first descend into Hell; pas- 
sed through its nine circles or divisions, which were gradually 
narrowed till they reached the mountain of Purgatory. This is 
divided into seven circles: Heaven is on its summit. Virgil is not 
permitted to enter it; but Dante is greeted by Beatrice; she 
leads him through seven more circles, to the Empyreum, there 
she places him at the feet of the Eternal. 

Such is the outline of this celebrated poem: Homer and Vir- 
gil sung of heroes, of times long preceding their own; Dante 
celebrates his contemporaries—he does not describe them, but 
actually places them before his readers as living representations— 
car sublime and pathetic. The necessary limits of this work 
allow us to say no more ; we beg leave to refer our readers to the 
excellent article on Dante in the Edinburgh Review of 1818, one 
of the most valuable discussions in that very valuable journal. 
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To Petrarcha, we must allow still smaller space. He, too, was 
a Gwelph ; but, unlike Dante, he was uniformly fortunate. He 
studied at Montpellier and Bologna. He travelled — Italy, 
France, the Low Countries and Germany; was every where ca- 
ressed, esteemed, and consulted ; thus he found the ‘stairs’ of others 
as pleasing as Dante had found them hateful. His life was spent 
in the cultivation of letters, in discovering manuscripts, and pro- 
moting learning by every other means in his power. 

He was indefatigable in his studies, and published several 
works. The principal was an epic poem, in Latin, of which the 
conqueror of Hannibal was the hero. But Petrarcha is almost 
wholly known to us by his lyric poems: most are employed in the 
praise of his ‘Laura.’ When he first attached himself to her, he 
was engaged in holy orders, and she had a husband. Marriage, 
therefore, was forbidden them: but he never ceased to sigh for 
her, while she lived, or to bewail her loss, after her death. She 
never either absolutely encouraged, or absolutely rejected his ad- 
dresses. This kind of love was unknown to the ancients. Very 
different from theirs, the poems of Petrarcha sound as hymns ad- 
dressed to a celestial being, who should be reverently and mysti- 
cally contemplated, adored, and loved. Sometimes, however, his 
plaintive strains interest our feelings: it is certain, that whatever 
the Italian language has of strength, may be found in the poems 
of Dante, and that all its softness is spread over those of Pe- 
trarcha. 

Whatever be the sins of Boccaccio, he has the merit 


“< Of talking a little like folks of this world.” —Prior. 


We principally know him by his Decameron: men of taste are 
agreed on its beauties and deformities; its style is universally 
admired ; but some Italian scholars of the greatest eminence accuse 
it of too much artifice and refinement. Boccaccio was a passionate 
admirer of the writings of Cicero, and endeavoured, in opposition 
to the natural construction of the Italian language, to introduce 
into it the Ciceronian period. “Unfortunately, he was generally 
imitated by all the Italian writers who followed him. 

He published a life of Dante, and a commentary on his Divina 
Conntilin: In the former, he addressed an eloquent apostrophé to 
his fellow-citizens, upbraiding them for the injustice, so disgraceful 
to themselves, which they had done that great man, and conjuring 
them to repair it. His eloquence had its desired effect. The Flo- 
rentines reversed the decree for Dante’s banishment, raised a statue 
to his memory, and founded, in their university, a chair for readin 
and commenting upon his works. Boccaccio was the first by whom 
it was filled. He died in 1375. The three quarto volumes of the 
Abbé de la Sade supply us with ample information respecting 
Petrarcha ; but neither Diite nor Boccaccio has yet met with an 
adequate biographer. 
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Third Period: 1375—1475. 


Soon after the decease of Boccaccio, a revolution took place in 
Italy, which promoted the study of ancient learning, but greatly 
retarded the improvement of its vernacular literature. Dante, 
Petrarcha, and Boccaccio, had sounded the praises of the authors 
of Greece and Rome so often, and with such eloquence, and the 
writings of these fathers of Italian literature had been so widely 
diffused, that a strong desire of ancient lore spread itself over 
every part of Italy. It was increased, and means of satisfying it 
afforded, by the arrival of many Greek scholars both on the Adriatic 
and Tuscan shores, during the negotiations for a reconciliation of 
the Greek and Latin churches; and afterwards, in consequence of 
the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet II. It was promoted 
and encouraged by the munificent patronage of Pope Nicholas V., 
Alphonsus of Naples, Cosmo of Medicis, and several other Italian 
princes ; by the discovery of manuscripts; by the libraries which 
were formed ; and, finally, by the invention of printing. To the 
honour of this invention, Germany is entitled ; but Italy may boast 
that, during the quarter of a century which immediately followed, 
her presses were much more numerous, and much better supplied, 
than the aggregate presses of all other countries. Nothing was 
thought of at this time, by those who sought literary eminence, but 
Greek and Latin philology; and the improvement of the Italian 
language was almost entirely neglected. Whether this, upon the 
whole, was prejudicial to the latter, may be doubted. A good 
Italian style cannot be formed on that of the Greek or Latin 
authors; but to write well in any language, it is necessary to pos- 
sess a classical taste ; and this can only be acquired by an intimate 
Soeneorinns with the works of the classical writers of Greece and 

ome. 


Fourth Period: 1475—1575. 


We have now reached the golden age of Italian literature :— 
“« When Raphael painted, and when Vida sung.”—-Popr. 


Cosmo of Medicis, and Pope Leo X. gave the impulse, and their 
example was imitated by the Viscontis, the Gonzagas, the Adornis, 
the House of Este, and many other Italian princes. The learned, 
being now saturated with ancient lore, returned to Dante, Petrarcha, 
and Boccaccio; their classical acquisitions made them more sen- 
sible of the value of these writers, and therefore increased their 
admiration of them. This produced a wish to imitate, and an 
ambition to rival them. But Petrarcha was much more the object 
of their admiration than Dante. His imitators were more nume- 
rous than successful: each writer had his Laura; but of these 
objects of seraphic aspiration, none has descended, with Laura, to 
posterity. This race of poets was called Petrarchists; they did 
not wholly escape the ridicule of their contemporaries, and are now 
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little known. The lyric poets of Tuscany sounded much higher 
notes. 

But nothing served the cause of the Vernacular Literature of 
Italy so much as the disputes upon religion, which raged in every 
part of the Continent, sapngnert this period. The reformers 
necessarily made their appeal to the people; but to render it 
effectual, it was necessary that it should be made in the language 
which the people understood. The defenders of the ancient system 
were reduced to the same necessity. Hence, all those conflicts of 
words were carried on in the language of the countries in which 
they rose. To excel in it must have been the wish of all 
the combinations: but this excellence could only be attained 
by much cultivation and repeated trials ; and these tend, unavoidably, 
to improve the language itself. 

The nature of these pages obliges us to content ourselves with a 
bare mention of the ‘ ean of Puler,’ and the ‘ Orlando Amo- 
roso of Bojardo:’ but a long article is properly dedicated in the 
work before us to the ‘ Orlando Furioso of Ariosto.’? Our Author 
represents its renowned author as well versed in the classics: he 
had read only a few of their works; but he had read them well. 
To live amidst the scenes of rude nature, and to observe man in all 
his varieties, was the supreme delight of Ariosto: but he was fitted 
for active life—he served in armies, and was employed in embassies. 
The princes of the house of Este affected to be his protectors; but 
they rigidly adopted the aphorism of the Emperor Charles V., that 
‘€ poets should be fed, not fattened.” Under these circumstances 
Ariosto composed his celebrated poems. ‘Three great wants,” 
says Our Author, “‘ forms its integrant parts. The principal has 
for its object the loves, the exploits, and the amours of ‘ Roger and 
Bradamante,’ whom ali the branches of the House of Este consi- 
dered to be their stem. The history of the hero and heroine was 
connected with an event of still greater importance, but which 
Ariosto considered as subordinate to it, —the imaginary war between 
the‘ Saracens and Charlemagne ;’ and the effortsof the Emperor and 
his Paladins to deliver Europe from the barbarians. Round these 
dominant representations, a prodigious number of tragic, comic, 
gallant adventures, are grouped and interwoven. Among these, 
the love of Orlando for his inflexible Angelica; his frenzy, equally 
touching and frightful, when he heard of her marriage with Medora, 
are particularly remarkable. ‘Here,’ says Our Author, ‘ the poet 
takes occasion to present us with the most sublime picture that 
ever animated poetry, and which induced him to prefix to his work 
its title of Orlando Furioso.’ Here we differ from Our Author: we 
admit the sublimity of the passage in Ariosto, but we think it in- 
ferior to the vision presented to Atneas when he beheld the deities 
overturning Troy ;—to Priam’s begging the body of Hector ;—to 
Satan’s haranguing the fallen angels in the abyss. Ariosto’s poem 
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ends with the marriage of Roger and Bradamante : it is successfully 
kept in view throughout the poem. 

n the midst of the three principal actions, which Ariosto 
generally brings before his readers, at the same instant, and almost 
always in front; in the midst, too, of a multitude of asag ae 
incidents, introduced as episodes, which accompany his wor 
throughout; that which we should most admire is the art,—the 
more wonderful because it appears perfectly natural,—by which, 
without any seeming effort, he produces, interrupts, resumes, and 
unfolds, all his specious miracles, and leads them to a close. 
Every thing is extraordinary and wonderful ; but every thing ap- 
pears to present and arrange itself spontaneously. That which 
at first appeared a marvellous and phantastical invention, loses this 
character as the poet proceeds with his work. It gives so much 
action and vivacity to his creations, that he himself seems to be 
convinced of the truth of his narratives, and to believe sincerely 
that which, at first, seemed incredible. It even becomes painful 
to acknowledge to one’s-self, when we reach the end of any story, 
that what has interested us so much, is destitute of reality. 

With genius—‘ that power,” says Doctor Johnson, ‘‘ which 
constitutes a poet; that quality, without which judgment is cold, 
and knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates,’”—Ariosto was pre-eminently gifted. On 
this account, notwithstanding all his wildness and irregularity, the 
Italians, as the same author observes, prefer him to Tasso: though 
Tasso also possessed genius in a very hgh degree. 

Yet few authors polished their verses with greater care than 
Ariosto: the original manuscripts of some stanzas of his Orlando 
Furioso have reached us: they are full of corrections, and these are 
often and often repeated. In some instances, these stanzas are, 
in respect to thought, expression, and structure, of the simplest 
kind, still, they have received equal elaboration with the noblest. 
This will surprise no artist : “‘ difficile est proprie communia dicere: 
that which is written with ease is seldom read with pleasure: to 
produce the Molle atque facetum, doings and iterated doing are 
absolutely necessary. 

Every other species of literature, except oratory, was, by Our 
Author’s account, cultivated during this period in Italy. In 
history, more than one writer was eminently successful. To 
Machiavelli and Guiccardini, France can oppose no historian 
except d‘Avila,—himself an Italian. But neither Machiavelli nor 
Guiccardini will bear a comparison with Hume, Robertson, or 


Gibbon. 
Fifth Period: 1575—1675. 


In his examination of the Italian literature of this period, Our 
Author makes a very singular reflection. He notices the intro- 
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duction of the Inquisition into Italy; it is unnecessary to say that 
he condemns it in the strongest terms; still, he thinks it was favor- 
able to literary liberty. hile the learned were under the pro- 
tection of the great, they naturally felt, not only a disposition to 
accommodate themselves to the humours, but a willingness to em- 
brace the opinions, of their patrons: and thus there was a rivalship 
in every palace, who should express himself most eloquently on the 
subject which their protector wished to have discussed, and who 
should support his opinions upon it with the greatest energy. But 
when the strong arm of power attempted to proscribe opinions, it 
kindled a spirit of opposition ; subserviency gradually disappeared. 
Every person began to think and act for himself; and, therefore, 
originated new opinions. 

Till the period which now engages the attention of our author, 
the number of those who denied the paramount excellence of Pe- 
trarcha’s poetry, was small. Insensibly it decreased, and lyrical 
poetry, of every kind, assumed a bolder note, and soared with a 
stronger pinion. Of these adventurers, the celebrated Torquato 
Tasso was the most successful His ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ has been 
translated into every modern tongue; but into none, perhaps, with 
more felicity than our own. We allude particularly to the ver- 
sions of Fairfax and Wiffen. 

The bard was singularly fortunate in his subject. It interested 
the feelings of all his readers. No poem exhibits such a variety 
of scenery—so many exalted and attracting personages—so many 
sublime or affecting incidents; yet each accords with the others— 
all tend to the same end. The unity of the design is invariably 
preserved. The characters of the persons brought into it are 
strongly and distinctly marked. Each has a phystognomy—a na- 
ture—an action that peculiarly belongs to him: whatever he does, or 
says, is his own; nothing said or done by one individual could, with 
propriety, be said or done by another. The poetry of Tasso, like 
that of Homer, bestows on his heroes, in our conceptions of them, 
a real existence of form and character: all are invested with dignity ; 
but allinterest. Who does not feel for Erminia, for Tancred, for Clo- 
rinda, for Solyman, or even for Armida? Is not Rinaldo beloved 
by every reader*? Tasso can elevate, and can terrify; but it is his 
peculiar power to interest and delight. 

Such is Tasso ; no person acquiesces more fully, than we gene- 
rally do, in any sentence pronounced by Boileau upon a work of 
poetry : but we have never read without surprise the verse in which 

€ Opposes— 


Le Clinquant de Tasse a tout l’or de Virgile. 


Tasso has cenceits, prettynesses, false metaphors, hyperboles : 
but have not the greatest writers their defects? Does not Homer 





* The Petit Page of Beaumarchais, is what one might suppose Rinaldo 
would have been, if he had been a Petit Page. 
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sometimes sleep? If we except Shakspeare and Milton, we may 
confidently assert, that since the Mantuan bard, no poet has, in 
the forte epos,—the greatest effort, perhaps, of the human mind,—-~ 
shewn himself equal to Tasso. 

Our author allows, that the cavalier Marino may be justly 
reproached with many sins against taste and judgment: but 
ascribes to him great pathos, grace, and sublimity. His poetical 
influence, by our author’s account, extended over most parts of 
Italy, and attracted so many followers, as to give rise to a school, 
the members of which were, in opposition to the Petrarchists, 
called, from its founder, Marinists. 


Sixth Period: 1675—1775. 


We now come to an important revolution in Italian Literature. 
An intercourse, on every branch of the belles-lettres, had long 
subsisted between France and Italy ; and, from the time cf its 
commencement, had always been on the increase. It made the 
Italians acquainted with the objections taken by the best French 
writers to Marino and his followers. The justice of most of their 
criticisms was evident ; they gave rise to much useful discussion ; 
it led the Italian writers to introduce greater simplicity into their 
compositions, and this increased both their beauty and their strength. 
No part of Italy had produced fewer admirers of Marino than Tus- 
cany ; scarcely any of his works had been well received in Florence: 
this was chiefly owing to her three academies, the Florentine, the 
Del la Cruscan, and the Apatist. The first was founded by Cosmo 
di ‘Medici in 1540, avowedly for the purpose of perfecting the 
Tuscan language. Tiraboschi informs us, that this academy pro- 
posed Petrarcha for a model; and that the veneration which the 
members of it expressed for him, equalled that which antiquity had 
professed for Plato. In 1582, the Academy Della Crusca, a filia- 
tion from the Florentine, was established. Its principal object was 
to ascertain and fix a standard of purity for the Italian language. 
With this view, the academy published, in 1612, its celebrated 
Vocabulary ; it has been often reprinted : a magnificent edition of 
it appeared in 1738, in six volumes folio. The academy of the 
Apatists was founded by an individual of Florence, and has rivalled 
the two former academies in the'literary eminence of their respec- 
tive members. 

All the three adhered to Petrarcha, and generally shut their doors 
against the Marinists. The eternal city also declared against them, 
and, in opposition to them, erected, under the auspices of Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, the academy of the Arcadia. Other aca- 
demies, with the same views, and adopting the same principles, 
arose in other parts of Italy. 

As the Opera of Italy forms an important branch of her poetic 
renown, we hiaea our author would, in conformity with his general 


plan, have given us an.account of its rise and successive improve- 
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ments. All we learn from him is, that nothing could be less 
entitled to praise than the scenic poetry of Italy, before the time of 
Apostoto Zeno. He considerably improved the style and language 
of the opera: but it was reserved for Metastasio to bring them to 
perfection. The operas composed by him are above praise: his 
thoughts vary with his subject; they are sometimes heroic, 
sometimes simple, and sometimes pastoral, but they are always 
just; they never run into point or epigram. But, though they 
have the greatest appearance of flowing without effort from the 
writer’s pen, they were always elaborated with the greatest care. 
To ascertain whether they would conform to voice, Metastasio, 
after he had composed a song, generally sung it to some air of the 
same measure. if he found a word that did not mingle with its 
neighbours, he uniformly altered it. Sometimes, as in the Vo 
solcando in mar crudele, Metastasio struck the highest chords of 
the lyre;. but his forte is tenderness and pellucid simplicity. 

Our author then leads us to the reforms produced in comedy by 
Goldoni, and in tragedy by Alfieri. To each he assigns his just 
measure of praise. He mentions a multitude of other writers, who 
illustrated Italy throughout this period: we are surprised that 
he does not dwell longer on Giannoni, by far the best historian, 
(unless we should except Fra Paolo), whom Italy has produced. 
The History of Naples, with which he has favoured the public, 
is a work of great learning, and is written in excellent taste. No 
work gives so good an account of the jurisprudence of Italy, 
or of the conflicts between the church and the state during the 
middle ages. 

Our author also dedicates some pages to the pastoral, and some 
to the serio-comic poetry of the Italians. 

“ Dione,” says Doctor Johnson, in his Life of Gay, “is a 
counterpart to Amynta and Pastor Fido, and other trifles of the 
same kind, easily imitated and unworthy of imitation. There is 
something in the poetical Arcadia so remote from known reality 
and speculative possibility, that we can never support its repre- 
sentation through a long work. A pastoral of a hundred lines 
may be endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and myrtle 
bowers, and purling rivulets, through five acts. Such scenes 
please barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the 
dawn of life; but will be, for the most part thrown away, as men 
grow wise, and nations grow learned.” To this we must oppose 
the judgment and feelings of men of taste in the most learned and 
polite ages. Both the Dione and the Acis and Galatea of Gay, 
are poor performances: the neglect of them by the public is, 
therefore, no more an argument against the merit of the species of 
poetry to which they belong, than Blackmore’s failure in King 
Arthur, is an argument against the supreme merit of an epic poem, 
perfectly executed. Men of taste, of every nation, have read the 
Amynta and Pastor Fido with delight. Both are sometimes dis- 
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graced by conceits, and neither rises to the pathetic: but in both, 
the language always charms ; the thoughts are frequently beautiful, 
and the characters are well supported. They have been translated 
into every language, and have found admirers in all. Is not the 
Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay read with pleasure both in and 
out of Scotland? Comus (but this is on account of its tran- 
scendant excellence), is not to be named with these poems. But 
among those on whose birth the muse has smiled propitiously, 
is there one, who, both in his youthful, and his wiser and more 
learned years, has not perused it with increasing admiration and 
delight? Doctor Johnson objects to it, the too great simplicity 
of its story, its want of animation, and of reciprocal quickness 


in its dialogues. His criticism is just; but it does not detract 
from the substantial merit of the poem. 


Seventh Period: 1775—to the Present Time. 


Our author now leads us to the seventh period of Italian litera- 
ture—its actual state. 

By his account two literary sects have, within our time, sprung 
up in Italy: one contends for a rigid adherence to the rules 
which the classical writers of antiquity have left us, by precept or 
example ; the other endeavours to introduce among their country- 
men, an imitation of the homely and extravagant effusions of the 
German muse. The former are termed Classicals; the latter, 
Romantists. Our author informs us, that these were encouraged 
by Madame de Stael; and that they chiefly owe their success to 
her influence. 

We wish he had informed us, whether the present literature of 


Italy is affected by the iron hand of the Austrian domination, 
under which it now groans. 


‘The muses droop,—the Goths prevail, 
Adieu! the sweets of Arno’s vale! 


Thus, the Duke of Dorset sung of this lovely country, when, in 
1737, it passed from John Gaston, the last Duke of Tuscany of the 
Medicean stem, to Francis Duke of Loraine, afterwards Emperor 
of Austria. We fear-the verses are too applicable at this time, 
both to the civil and the literary state of Italy. 

Here we close our account of this interesting and instructive 
work. From the outline given by us of its contents, our readers 
will perceive, that the poetry of the Italians has principally en- 
gaged the attention of the author. This may be accounted for 
by the size of the publication, which restrained him from entering 
into details respecting any writer, lower than the very first degree 
of eminence. Now, all writers in Italy of this description are 
poets. Most, however, of its respectable writers upon every subject, 
are noticed by him. A chronological table concludes our author’s 
work. To the names of the writers, who, in his opinion, possess 
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transcendant merit, he prefixes two asterisks ; to the writers of the 
second order, he prefixes one. With the two asterisks nine authors 
only—Dante, Petrarcha, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Metastasio, Goldoni, and Alfieri,—are honoured; those, with one 
asterisk, are much more numerous. 





Art. IV. Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster, Histo- 
rical and Biographical ; embracing a Pertod of English History, 
from the Accession of Richard II., to the Death of Henry VII. By 


Emma Roberts. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Harding & Lepard; 
Whittaker. 1827. 


WE are always disposed to receive with courtesy, and treat with 
indulgence, the contributions of our fair country-women, to the 
lighter departments of historical literature. We do not, it is true, 
expect from them the vigorous delineation of character, or the 
profound deductions of philosophical study ; we cannot even with 
reason require that they shall shew the same degree of previous 
learning, of laborious and patient research, and of logical judg- 
ment in the investigation of conflicting evidence, which we are 
entitled to demand from the male historian. For such severer 
qualities and occupations of masculine intellect, neither the usual 
nature of their education, the natural bent of their genius, nor 
their habitual cast of thought, can be supposed to have prepared 
them. Butif we may not claim from them the province, or the 
power, to unravel the perplexities of political action, or to unfold 
the lessons of political experience, there are innumerable collateral 
objects of historical inquiry which are harmoniously adapted to 
their pursuits, and may gracefully exercise their intellectual tastes. 
Their becoming engagements in literature may be assimilated to 
those by which, in the domestic relations of life, they dispense 
gaiety, and elegance, and refinement, over the sterner business and 
duties of our existence. The illustration of the manners and 
pleasures,—of the ceremonies, costumes, and fashions of past ages, 
will always abound in lively and agreeable interest: the develop- 
ment of the interior of courts, and the episodical narration of 
courtly biography, must ever be full of attraction and amusement. 
Yet these points of attention, so attractive and curious, the pro- 
fessed political historian can seldom find leisure to investigate, or 
space to introduce; and it may with peculiar propriety be left to 
the female mind, to examine and depict those features in the ruder 
society of other times, which its influence has so beauteously 
softened, embellished, and chastened in our own. 

We have had frequent occasion, of late years, to notice with 
applause the ingenious and successful attempts of several of our 
fair writers, thus to give elegant variety and ornament to the poli- 
tical details of different epochs in English history; and we now 
rejoice in being able to assign to these volumes, by Miss Roberts, 
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avery creditable place in a class of productions so pleasing and 
rational. Her work, indeed, has been a far more elaborate and 
difficult enterprise, than the memoirs of.a court under a single 
reign, or the mere biography of one royal or noble individual. 
She has aspired, somewhat more ambitiously, to embrace the 
course of public transactions during nothing less than a century 
of time; and she has undertaken to diversify the thick coming 
events of turbulent revolutions, and sanguinary wars, throughout 
the whole period, with full-length biographical portraits, and 
ample pictures of courtly and domestic manners. In prcportion 
to the difficulties of her task, is the merit that she has accom- 
lished it with adequate industry and skill. Notwithstanding the 
ong range of her principal narrative, the immense number and 
intricacy of the circumstances through which it extends, the con- 
fusion, obscurity, and doubt, in which a great portion of these 
events are involved, Miss Roberts has, in general, related the story 
of the great contest between the rival houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, with more precision and lucid simplicity than we could have 
anticipated. Upon her execution of all those concomitant — of 
her work which do not immediately relate to the political story, 
we shall give her much higher praise. We have really been sur- 
prised, as well as gratified, to observe the amount and variety of 
the documents which she has brought to bear upon the state of 
pve manners, and the biography of distinguished individuals in 

ngland during the fifteenth century ; and in these respects, her 
volumes certainly contain a greater body of curious and detailed 
information, than any other single work with which we are ac- 
quainted, relating to the same period. 

That Miss Roberts should have produced so very entertaining a 
book, is the more creditable to her ingenuity, because the portion 
of English history which she has selected for the subject of her 
labours, is, in itself, very far from inviting. We refer, of course, 
chiefly to the reigns of Henry VI., and his Yorkist successors, 
which necessarily occupy the far greater division of her volumes. 
The annals of that period are written in characters of blood. The 
sanguinary contest between the rival houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, was an exhibition only of atrocious crime, relieved by no fair 
examples of humanity, productive of few brilliant or virtuous 
characters, and leading, at least in its immediate object and 
consequences, to no increase of public happiness, civilization, or 
freedom. On the contrary, during the greater part of the fifteenth 
century, in which the other countries of Europe made such sur- 
prising advances in knowledge and prosperity, the progress of 
national improvement in England was completely arrested. The 
very nature of the fierce and exterminating conflict which so long 
rent and distracted this unhappy kingdom, and deluged it with its 
best blood, was most frivolous in its purposes, and pernicious in 
its influence upon the character of the nation. The quarrel of the 
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hostile pretenders to the crown, was a mere question of genealogical 
claims, involving neither the generous assertion of popular rights, 
nor the cause of national independence and glory. It was a brutal 
struggle of two hereditary factions, whose equality of strength 
divided the land, and whose alternate preponderance only multi- 
plied confiscations and butcheries. Among the nobles, the beau- 
tiful spirit of chivalry which had adorned the splendid reign of the 
third Edward, with its observances of courtesy and honourable 
faith, was defiled in these civil wars by the basest assassinations 
and treachery : among the people, the moral energy, and the spirit 
of freedom, which had elevated the Commons in the preceding 
age, seemed altogether destroyed; and the vigorous shoots of 
liberty, which had been the auspicious growth of the fourteenth 
century, were neglected and trampled under foot in the lawless 
violence and anarchy of daily revolutions. 

The massacres which followed almost every defeat in the field, 
the cold-blooded murders which were continually perpetrated by 
the adherents of both parties, plunged the country again into the 
original barbarism of the darkest centuries. There is no experi- 
ence in the history of any nation in Europe, during the worst part 
of the micdle ages, of a more frightful series of crimes than were 
perpetrated during these English civil wars; and it is only won- 
derful that the contamination of such scenes of cruelty and blood, 
did not leave deeper effects upon the character of the people of 
this island in subsequent ages. 

The evil consequences of the quarrel between the rival roses, are 
clearly traced, however, in the constitutional history of England, 
during the two following centuries. The termination of that con- 
test left the kingdom, prepared by its miserable exhaustion, to sink 
prostrate under the yoke of a despotic master. No power remained 
capable of struggling against the arbitrary encroachments of the 
royal authority. Of the great nobility of the land, one half at 
least had been extirpated by the sword and the axe, by merciless 
proscriptions and iniquitous attainders ; and in the portion that 
survived, disastrous experience of the calamities of rebellion had 
broken all spirit of justifiable resistance to the throne. The Com- 
mons, without union, and without leaders of their own, or aristo- 
cratic support, were no longer sufficiently strong to challenge from 
a vigorous government, still less to extend, the observance of those 
rights which their fathers had wrung from the necessities, or the 
weakness of the Plantagenet princes. ‘ That spirit of resistance 
to oppression,” as Dr. Lingard has very justly observed, “ that 
ardour to claim and establish their liberties, which characterised 
the parliaments of former times, had been extinguished in the 
bloody feuds between the two Roses. The temporal peers who had 
survived the storm, were few in number, and without the power 
of their ancestors: they feared, by alarming the suspicions of the 
monarch, to replunge themselves into the dangers from which they 
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had so lately emerged; and the Commons readily adopted the 
humble tone and submissive demeanour of the upper house. 
Henry VII.—and the same may be observed of his two last prede- 
cessors—found them always the obsequious ministers of his plea- 
sures.” In short, the blood which was so wanhony and lavishly 
shed in the empty cause of the rival houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, served only to cement the iron despotism of the Tudors; and 
it was not until after the lapse of many generations, that the peo- 
ple wrested again from the Stuarts those essential privileges and 
fundamental securities against arbitrary power, which their ances- 
tors had won before the commencement of the wars of the Roses, 
and lost in the turbulence, the fury, and the wickedness of those 
fatal convulsions. 

Nothing, therefore, would possibly be farther removed from the 
fact, or betray greater ignorance of the real character of the wars 
between the Loe of York and Lancaster, than to suppose that 
the struggle was favourable to popular liberty; that it had the 
tendency or practical result of developing the strength of the 
Commons, or securing their privileges. Miss Roberts, we pre- 
sume, has not aspired to illustrate the constitutional history of 
England, nor has she devoted more than a passing notice to any 
of the proceedings of the parliament in the whole period embraced 
by her story. But the few comments which she offers on this 
general subject are peculiarly infelicitous : as when she declares 
(vol. ii., pp. 279—280), that the ‘ precarious tenure by which the 
opposing houses of York and Lancaster, held the crown, was 
highly favourable to the interests of the House of Commons ;’ 
that the princes of the rival lines ‘dependent upon the suffrages 
of that august assembly, dared not oppose the right for which 
they boldly contended ;’ and that the Commons ‘ profited by the 
circumstances of the times, and the concessions granted in mo- 
ments of need, to strengthen their influence, and legalise their 
proceedings.’ The error of these conclusions is demonstrable from 
the single fact, that Edward IV., whose reign, after his final 
_ triumph over the Lancastrian cause, may be characterised as an 
epoch of domestic tranquillity, was the first sovereign to practise a 
new method of taking his subjects’ money without consent of par- 
lament, under the plausible name of benevolences :—an arbitrary 
breach of that great constitutional principle which the Commons 
had established in the preceding age, and for the recovery of 
which, the memorable struggle of the parliament with Charles I. 
was, two centuries afterwards, primarily to arise. Yet so com- 
pletely was the government of Edward IV. a reign of terror and 
despotism, that this illegal mode of levying taxes was abjectl 
submitted to; nor, notwithstanding the tyrannical nature of the 
king’s general administration, do the Commons appear to have had 
the courage to offer remonstrance or opposition to his will upon a 
single occasion. His reign was the first, for ages, during “ which 
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no statute was passed for the redress of grievances, or the main- 
tenance of the subjects’ liberty ;” and Mr. Hallam’s researches 
have shewn, that i te it, not even a solitary petition for 
such purposes is to be found upon the rolls of parliament. Such 
was the decay of freedom already effected by the result of the 
civil wars. : 

While we are speaking upon parliamentary history, we are also 
called upon to notice another little error into which our fair author 
has, not unnaturally, fallen. In justly observing, that in the age 
before her, ‘ parliaments were usually of very short duration, sel- 
dom exceeding three sessions of a few an continuance,’ she 
adds (vol. ii., p. 282), that ‘the parliament which deposed Richard 
II., and raised Henry IV. to the throne, sate only one day.’ Now 
the fact is, that it was no more than a mere legal fiction which has 
given to that parliament, with superficial observers, the appear- 
ance of having only assembled for a single day. It had been sum- 
moned by writ from Richard II., to receive that monarch’s forced 
abdication of the throne; and on its first meeting, it had imme- 
diately assented to Henry of Lancaster’s challenge of the crown. 
But as the existence of any parliament expired with the reign of 
the sovereign by whose summons it had been convened, the as- 
sembly thus called by Richard II., could not legally become the 
parliament of Henry IV. The new monarch, however, had no 
desire suddenly to exchange the men who had shewn themselves 
so favourable to his views, for a fresh and untried composition of 
members; and recourse was therefore had to a curious and, as it 
must appear to us, most ridiculous subterfuge, to evade such a 
necessity. The parliament was formally dissolved, and writs issued 
for a new one to assemble in six days. Here of course was no 
time for fresh elections, and all the old members took their seats 
again. The ceremony of opening a new parliament was adopted, 
as if the members had been duly re-elected ; and hence the mis- 
take into which Miss Roberts and others haye been led. The 
parliament first met on the 30th of September, 1399, and again, 
in its pretended new character, on the 6th of October (Rot. Parl. 
lii., pp. 417—425, &c.). But as nothing is more certain than that 
the last assembly of Richard II., and the first of Henry IV., were 
composed of precisely the same individuals without re-election, 
and after, in fact, no more than an adjournment of a few days; 
it would be absurd, with this knowledge, to represent them as two 
different parliaments. 

But turning from these dry points of constitutional history, in 
which, as we have already observed, it is scarcely fair to expect 
that a lady shall be very deeply or minutely read, we gladly pro- 
ceed to bear testimony to the general accuracy of Miss Roberts’ 
narrative. The reader need not be reminded that her subject, 
besides the opposite colouring of which great parts of it are sus- 
ceptible, involves a vast number of disputed facts, which have 
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embarrassed and divided the judgment, and exercised the specula- 
tions, of historians. It is only necessary for one example, to refer 
to the well-known controversies on the real character of Richard 
III., and theextent of his guilt—his share in the death of Henry 
VI.,and his own queen—the fate of his nephews in the tower— 
and, connected with the last circumstance, the doubtful identity 
of Perkin Warbeck. But we allude to these questions only as a very 
few of the more celebrated among a thousand historical doubts, 
which she has had to contend with. We have certainly not fol- 
lowed her minutely through every part of her story: but upon 
several contested points of most consequence, we have been at 
considerable trouble to subject her statements to a rigid ex- 
amination; and the result has left with us a very favourable 
opinion of her good sense, as well as of the care and fidelit 
which are evinced in her researches. She has evidently gone for 
information to the only original authorities which are extant, and 
also compared the conclusions of the most judicious modern wri- 
ters. And having neither received any thing upon trust, nor on 
the other hand been seduced by the vanity of setting up any 
plausible conjectures and theories of her own, she has followed 
the only secure line of impartial inquiry. That her book was 
required for the better elucidation of events which have been so 
laboriously examined by many distinguished modern writers, can- 
not, of course, in the present state of our historical literature be ad- 
mitted : for she has, in this respect, only gone over ground that had 
previously been as successfully explored as was possible with the 
imperfect light of contemporary records. But the nature of her 
work has not restricted her to the brevity of the general historian ; 
and her minute and loquacious details invest the relation of events, 
which are in the abstract most familiar, with some appearance of 
freshness and novelty. 

The amusing character of these volumes, however, consists in 
the biographical notices, and particulars illustrative of the state of 
domestic society, which are interspersed in almost endless variety 
through the political narrative. A great deal of this entertaining 
and curious matter has never been printed before; and the re- 
mainder is judiciously extracted from antiquarian essays, which are 
scarcely accessible to the majority of readers. Many of the bio- 
graphical sketches are exceedingly interesting in their way; 
and none more so than the account of Sir John Fastolfe, whose 
name has obtained so whimsical a species of immortality, not for 
the prowess that honourably distinguished it in his own age, but 
by the irreverent application with which our great bard has trans- 
ferred it to the ‘fat knight of Eastcheap.” The mode in which 
Miss Roberts has sketched the portrait of this renowned warrior, 
is characteristic of her spirit of industrious compilation. With 
the memoir of Sir John Fastolfe in the Biographia Britannica, she 
has interwoven many new particulars, diligently collected from the 
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Paston Letters, in which his correspondence and affairs make 
rather a conspicuous figure; and a document lately brought to 
light, and printed in the Archeologia, relative to his property, has 
furnished still further information. Out of these materials Miss 
Roberts has not only succeeded in tracing minutely the course 
of Fastolfe’s fortunes, but has converted her account of him into 
a most entertaining and even valuable chapter, in the history of the 
paras life and manners of the age. The prominent features in 

astolfe’s history are that, after serving with distinction in the 
French wars under Henry V., and in the following reign, he retired 
to the estates of his inheritance in Norfolk, ‘ covered with his 
well-earned laurels, and laden with the treasure which he had 
accumulated in the war,’ and died several years afterwards, at an 
advanced age, just as the struggle of the rival Roses was com- 
mencing. ‘After his retirement,’ says Miss Roberts, ‘ to the 
stirring tumult of a soldier’s life succeeded the cares, anxieties, 
and petty warfare attendant upon the management of property, 
continually endangered by the incursions of marauding, and the 
arts of insidious, neighbours. A country gentleman, in these 
troublesome and lawless times, could scarcely hope for domestic 
repose; and Sir John Fastolfe seems to have been exposed to 
every variety of annoyance (with the exception of the regular siege 
of his castle, which did not take place until after his death), 
which the licentious state of society, and the weakness of the 
government, combined to produce. The brief notices of passing 
events which occur in the Paston Letters, depict the habits, 
manners, and disposition of the knight and his associates, very 
forcibly, and from these authentic sources we may form a lively 
and accurate idea of the conduct and mode of living of the gent 
of England.’ We cannot follow our fair author through the details 
which she proceeds to give; but the account of the effects left b 
this wealthy soldier is too curious to be omitted. Be it dbeaed. 
that his riches were chiefly the produce of his French campaigns, 
and we shali form some idea of the license of spoliation which 
military leaders enjoyed in those wars. Fastolfe complains bitterly 
in one letter that he had not received his share of the ransom of 
the Duke of Alengon, whom he took prisoner with his own hand at 
the battle of Verneuil, and speaks elsewhere of services ‘ never 
yet guerdoned or rewarded.” Yet on his decease, besides an 
enumeration of sixteen manors, and forty-nine different places in 
which he owned landed estates,— 


‘ The catalogue of treasure of various descriptions accumulated by Sir 
John Fastolfe, occupies nearly thirty quarto pages of the Archeologia, 
from whence the following extracts are made. The gold coins amounted 
to two thousand six hundred and forty three pounds ten shillings, which, 
we are told by Mr. Amyot, according to the rate of money in those days, 
must be esteemed a considerable sum. Thirteen thousand four hundred 
ounces of silver plate are mentioned as the equipment of Caister castle. 
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Three hundred ounces more were committed to the care of the monks of 
St. Bennet’s abbey, and two thousand five hundred formed a part of the 
furniture attached to the house at Bermondsey. The workmanship of 
these massive ornaments appears to have been very beautiful: a silver 
salt cellar, weighing seventy-seven ounces, is described as moulded in the 
form of a bastille or tower, ‘ alle gilt with roses ;’ and another still larger, 
‘ gilt, with many windows.’ The inventory likewise mentions a spice 
plate shaped like a double rose, ornamented with the knight’s helmet and 
red roses, part of the blazonry of his arms. Six bowls also embellished 
with the helmet in enamel, two pottle pots of silver wreathed with foliage, 
a pair of basons, ‘alle gilt with an antelope in the midst.’ Two galot or 
gallon pots enriched in the ‘ crownes with violet flowers ;’ four cups, gilt 
‘ like fountains, with one columbine flower enamelled in the midst.’ The 
remainder of the plate, though rich and weighty, is not so curious and 
elegant, and therefore may be passed over. The list of the wardrobe 
is very long, containing an account of an immense quantity of garments of 
various materials and shapes, in which satin, velvet, and eloth of gold, 
especially the two former, occur in profuse abundance. The tapestry 
hangings and cloths of arras, described as the adornments of the state 
apartments, glowed with vivid embroidery, depicting sacred, heroic, and 
pestorel subjects. The Assumption, and the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
long to the first; in the second, the siege of Falaise and the portraiture 
of nine conquerors occur; and in the last are represented a grove of 
poplars, various feats of archery, sylvan personages, hawk in hand, or 
following the chase, and—the favourite character of the middle ages—a 
wild or ‘ salvage man.’ In addition to these devices are two which appear 
to illustrate the popular legends of the time, ‘a geyaunt berying the 
legge of a bore,’ and ‘agentlewoman harping by a castle.’ Nearly all 
the chambers were furnished with feather beds, and several contained 
articles which even now are confined to the luxurious abodes of the great : 
‘ pillowes of downe,’ and ‘ bags stuffed with lavender,’ large carpets and 
embroidered coverlets. The great hall was appropriately decorated with 
eleven cross bows, a boar spear, and a target; and the winter-hall was 
hung with a cloth of arras representing the morysch, or morris dance. 

‘ There are, also, numerous weapons and articles of offensive and de- 
fensive armour enumerated in the catalogue; but the list of books is ex- 
ceedingly scanty. Mr. Amyot, whose indefatigable zeal in the service of 
literature entitles him to the gratitude of all who feel interested in the 
illustration of ancient modes and manners, observes, in the preliminary 
remarks affixed to his transcription of these rolls, ‘that the knight’s 
learned secretary, William of Worcester, whose studies he encouraged, and 
whose chamber is noticed in the inventory, does not seem to have directed 
his patron’s taste to the acquirement of a library, though in his own person 
he engaged in the pursuit of books with the ardour of a modern biblio- 
maniac.’ It appears; indeed, from a passage in one of the Paston Letters, 
that Worcester was as eager to procure a good book of French, or of poetry, 
as his master Fastolfe was to purchase a fair manor. Another letter, in 
the same collection, shews that the secretary had obtained two volumes 
which had belonged to his patron, though they are not described in the 
present inventory ; one of them a chronicle of Jerusalem, the other a history 
of Fastolfe’s own achievements. On the whole, it is probable that Sir 
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John, while he was a liberal benefactor to Magdalen College, Oxford, as 
well as the sister University, contented himself, as his contemporaries 
of high rank probably did, ‘ with promoting literature by his bounty, without 
partaking of its enjoyments.’ Mr. Amyot also expresses his surprise at 
the small quantity of the generous extract of the grape mentioned in these 
rolls. ‘ It is remarkable that, in a mansion so celebrated for its hospitality, 
the cellar should be found to contain only two pipes of red wine, and none 
of any other description.’ The butlery had its gallon pots and pottles of 
leather, and the size of the silver flaggons, destined for the banqueting 
hall, is sufficient to assure us that, notwithstanding the scanty furniture of 
his cellars, the knight’s board was amply supplied with the exhilarating 
beverage, then, as at the present time, constituting so important a feature 
in the banquet.’—vol. ii., pp. 52—55. 


This enumeration of Fastolfe’s wealth is certainly a very remark- 
able document. With respect to the worth, in present money, of . 
the gold coin left by the knight, we may observe, by the way, that 
our fair author might have estimated it much less vaguely than 
‘ we are told by Mr. Amyot.’ It is well known that the value ofa 
given sum in the reign of Henry VI. should be equivalent, for the 
ordinary purposes of purchase, to fifteen or sixteen times its 
nominal amount in the currency of these days; and the treasure 
left by Fastolfe would, therefore, be equal to about 40,000/. of our 
money. But we confess that we have been more surprised at the 
subsequent statement of the quantity of silver plate thus possessed 
by a single private individual, in the fifteenth century. Sixteen 
thousand ounces (if the transcript of the inventory be correct, 
which, however, we should be disposed to doubt), must appear an 
enormous mass of ornament, destined for the board of a simple 
knight, and would give us a gorgeous idea of the rude splendour 
which graced the banquets of the fifteenth century. There is no 
other example of nearly such an accumulation of plate in any in- 
ventory or testament of the times; but Miss Roberts has certainly 
collected from the Testamenta Vetusta, and other sources, various 
proofs that the domestic wealth of that century was far greater than 
some of our latest and most judicious historians have been led to 
conclude. The industry with which she has concentrated a great 
body of scattered evidence on this really interesting little point of 
inquiry, is extremely praiseworthy, and renders the part of her work 
which contains the domestic history of the period, full of value and 
authority. : 

The magnificence of the fifteenth century was not displayed only 
in plate, jewels, and some few principal articles of household fur- 
niture ; it was extended to personal fashions. Upon so important 
an article as dress, ladies are entitled to claim a paramount right 
of judgment ; and Miss Roberts has discoursed both learnedly and 
eloquently on this fertile theme of female dissertation. We shall 
copy her account of fashions during the reign of the fourth Edward, 


both for its amusing details, and as an example of her manner of 
description : 
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‘ Edward was immoderately attached to the fopperies of dress. He 
studied new devices for the decoration of his person, continually appearing 
in some strange and becoming garb of silk or velvet, richly ornamented and 
lined with costly furs. He refused to allow any person beneath the rank of 
a prince of the blood to wear cloth of gold or silk of regal purple; limited 
gold tissue to dukes, and confined the glittering manufacture, in its plainest 
state, entirely to the nobility. Velvet, satin, and damask, by these sump- 
tuary laws, were only permitted to knights and gentlemen ; and the lower 
orders of labourers, artificers, and servants, were restricted to the use of 
cloth not exceeding two shillings a yard. 

‘ Monstrelet informs us, that during the period of Edward’s reign, the 
fashion of dress sustained a considerable alteration. ‘ The ladies and 
damsels,’ says the historian, ‘ laid aside their long trains to their gowns, 
and in lieu of them, had deep borders of furs of minever, martin, and 
others, or of velvet, and various articles of a great breadth. They also 
wore hoods on their heads, of a circular form, half an ell or three quarters 
high, gradually tapering to the top. Some had them not so high, with 
handkerchiefs wreathed round them, the corners hanging down to the 
ground. They wore silken girdles of greater breadth than formerly, with 
the richest shoes, with golden necklaces, much more trimly decked in 
divers fashions than they were accustomed to wear them. At the same 
time, the men wore shorter dresses than usual. The sleeves of their out- 
ward dress ‘and jackets were slashed, to shew their wide white shirts. Their 
hair was so long that it covered their faces and eyes; and on their heads 
they had cloth bonnets of a quarter of an ell in height. Knights and 
esquires indifferently wore the most sumptuous golden chains. Even the 
variets had jackets of silk, satin, or velvet ; and almost all, especially at 
the courts of princes, wore peaks at their shoes a quarter of an ell in length. 
They had also under their jackets large stuffings at their shoulders, to make 
them appear broad, which is a very vanity, and perchance displeasing to 
God; and he who was short-dressed to-day, on the morrow had his robe 
training on the ground. These fashions were so universal, that there was 
not any little gentleman but would ape the nobles and the rich, whether 
they dressed in long or short robes, never considering the great expense, 
nor how unbecoming it was to their situation.’ These foreign modes tra- 
velled swiftly to England. An old writer complains, that Englishmen 
allowed their hair to grow so long, that it hid their foreheads, which bore 
the mark of the cross in baptism; and that the capes of the tunics and 
mantles were as short as if they were preparing to be beheaded. ‘ For- 
merly,’ observes the satirist, ‘ they were made high, that they might stand 
up to keep the cold out of their necks; but now they are short, as if 
intended to be out of the way of the executioner’s axe.’ Gough remarks 
the superior elegance of the costume of the reign of Edward 1V., particularly 
with respect to female attire. Necklaces, fancifully set with precious stones, 
similar to those mentioned by Monstrelet, appear upon the monumental 
effigies of ladies of rank; their veils flow gracefully behind their heads, 
and their robes are ornamented at the bottom with a deep border. ‘ In 
the middle of the fifteenth century,’ observes our author, ‘ female dress 
made great approaches to that worn in the succeeding one; the long sleeves 
were left off entirely—the mantle exchanged for a flowing gown, tightened 
more indeed round the waist, but training in the skirts like modern dress. 
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The head-dress floated more at ease, with veil-like lappets, stretched on 
wires, and supported by a stiffened.cawl.’ The absurd custom of wearing 
pikes to the shoes still continued. Paradin tells us, that ‘the men wore 
shoes with a point before half a foot long; the richer and more eminent 
personages wore them a foot, and princes two feet long, which was the 
most ridiculous thing ever seen; and when men became tired of these 
pointed shoes, which were called poulaines, they adopted others in their 
stead, denominated duck-bills.’ Edward IV. disapproved of these unseemly 
fashions ; and in the fourth year of his reign, all shoemakers or cobblers 
in London, or within three miles of the metropolis, were forbidden to make, 
or cause to be made, any shoes or buskins with pikes or poulaines exceed- 
ing the length of two inches, upon pain of forfeiting twenty shillings.’— 
vol. ii., pp. 179—182. 


Of the feasts and festivals, the jousts and tournaments, the 
masquing and mumming, and all the other amusements, courtly, 
baronial, and rural, of the ages before us, we have, of course, very 
full and elaborate notices. So, also, of more serious illustrations of 
the domestic condition of society: the architecture, agriculture, 
commerce, and literature, such as it was, of the times. e could 
have wished that more method and arrangement had been shewn 
by Miss Roberts in the distinct treatment of all these subjects ; 
for they are sometimes too indiscriminately blended. But we are, 
nevertheless, bound to declare, that her work forms, as a whole, 
the most full and lively picture which we possess of the state of 
English society during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 





Art. V. Situation Progressive Des Forces de La France, depuis 
1814. Par Le Baron Charles Dupin, Membre de l'Institut, &c. 


Deuxieme Edition, 8vo. pp. 95. Paris: Bachelier. Treiittel & Wurtz. 
1827. 


NoTHING in the history of nations is calculated to awaken more 
surprise, than the rapidity with which France has been able to 
revive and recruit her internal strength, after the ordeal of un- 
exampled calamities through which she was condemned to pass. 
From the year 1803 to 1815, twelve campaigns deprived her of 
nearly a million of the most effective part of her population. These, 
with two foreign invasions, in succession, and the exaction of a tri- 
bute by her triumphant enemy, cost France, in treasure, a sum of 
nine thousand millions of francs. In addition to this she was bur- 


dened with the maintenance of an army of occupation, from 1815 
to the close of 1818. 


‘ Still,” exclaims Mr. Dupin, in a tone of patriotic exultation, ‘ from 
1818 to 1827—in nine short years, these deep wounds have been com- 
pletely healed. In vain does the eye now look for the cicatrices of them— 
the country has repaired her urfexampled losses—she has risen from her 
exhaustion, and already, by virtue of that moral energy which is the 
happy offspring of her liberties, she is become more active, more 
vigorous, more imposing than ever. To behold her thus struggling to 
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regain her pristine majesty, is one of the most sublime spectacles which 
can be presented to the contemplation of mankind.’—p. 8. 

The agricultural produce of France, which, during the war, and 
for some years after it had ceased, was insufficient for her then 
diminished population, is now superabundant, although her inha- 
bitants have been increased by an accession of four millions of 
souls. Larger tracts of Jand have been put into cultivation; a 
better system of farming has been followed ; the waste occasioned 
by the necessities or wantonness of foreign soldiers has been 
repaired ; and, in fact, all the materials, both animal and mecha- 
nical, employed in agriculture, are augmented in a surprising 


egree. 

in manufactures, likewise, the improvement has been equally 
satisfactory. The woollen manufacture of France is, perhaps, 
the most important of all her branches of industry. The rapid 

rowth which has taken place in the fabrication of woollen cloths 
in that country, is to be attributed chiefly to the enterprise of Mr. 
Ternaux, late a deputy for Paris, who, in addition to his general 
business as a clothier, has very successfully cultivated the manu- 
facture of Cashmere shawls, for the purposes of which he imported 
a number of goats from the East. The increase of the woollen 
manufacture may be judged of, by comparing the quantity of raw 
material consumed in the factories in 1812, and at the present 
time. The total quantity of wool employed in the former period 
did not exceed thirty-five millions of kilogrames: it now amounts 
to fifty millions a year, including what is imported from other 
countries. 

The cotton manufacture, which only lately admitted the assist- 
ance of machinery, has made still more rapid advances. In 1812, 
no more than ten millions, three hundred and sixty-two thousand 
kilogrames of cotton wool were spun throughout France; in 1825, 
the quantity spun amounted to twenty-eight millions of kilo- 
grames ; and, in the latter period, the article was wrought to 
a degree of fineness, and rendered fit for purposes, of which the 
manufacturers at the former period had no notion. 

After noticing, in general terms, the rapid improvement going on 
in every branch of yopen and art, those which depend on the ap- 
plication of capital, as well as those requiring individual skill and 
ingenuity for their advancement, Mr. Dupin proceeds to a compara- 
tive examination of the state of the revenue of France, as a sure 
index by which the growth of her prosperity may be designated. 
The result of this investigation furnishes a very gratifying picture ; 
for itis proved, that whilst forty-seven millions of francs, direct 
taxes, have been taken off since 1820, the gross revenue has actually 
increased upwards of eight millions from that to the present year. 
This signal improvement, as Mr. Dupin shews, arises principally 
from the augmentation which has taken place in the amount of those 
duties that represent the state of internal trade and consumption 
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of all kinds; and, is therefore, the most legitimate and _ satis- 
factory source of income to which a government can possibly have 
recourse. To these details, Mr. Dupin adds another series of facts 
of an equally interesting nature, from which it abundantly appears, 
that very successful attempts have been made of late years in 
France, towards giving greater efficiency to the grants of money 
applicable to the public service. 

uch is the outline of the view which Mr. Dupin takes of the 
commercial and productive resources of his country: but were we 
to go no farther in our investigation, we should have but a very 
imperfect notion indeed of the vast improvement which France 
has recently made; we should be passing over her surprising pro- 
gress in intellectual and moral cultivation. 

The ingenious labours of the Count Daru are already placed 
before the public, and have furnished the most interesting and 
accurate evidence of the fertility of the modern French press. It 
has been shewn that, from the era of the invention of printing 
to 1814, (an interval of three hundred and seventy-five years), the 
average annual productions of the press of France never exceeded 
forty-six millions of sheets. From 1814 to 1826, those productions 
have amounted to ninety millions of sheets for each year, ex- 
clusively of periodical publications. The increase in the quantity 
of printing at present, is computed to be about twelve and a half 
per cent for each year. Should that scale of augmentation re- 
main steady, although every year it is ascending, until 1840, 
the number of annual printed sheets that will issue from the 
French press, at and after that period, will amount to seven hundred 
millions! This account refers only to those productions that are 
not of a periodical nature. 

With respect to the periodical publications in France, we own we 
are surprised to find that they are gradually on the wane. During 
the six years which ended in 1826, there has been a total decrease 
in that class of productions of not less than two millions and two 
hundred thousand sheets. At first this diminution is calculated to 
excite disappointment ; but in Mr. Dupin’s opinion, it forms a real 
ground of congratulation. He seems to be convinced, that the 
morbid eagerness for the transitory pleasures which journalism, to 
make use of a French term, can only afford, is yielding to the 
dominion of a more healthy appetite, which demands wholesome 
and substantial knowledge. 


‘It is one of the happy results,’ he says, ‘ of our new institutions, 
that the public taste is no longer directed to the frivolities of literature, but 
seeks after subjects of grave import. Philosophy, jurisprudence, and 
history; the study of men and manners; the examination of the produc- 
tions of nature or art peculiar to other countries: these are the objects to 
which the minds of Frenchmen are now constantly turned’.—p. 42. ‘ If 
we compare the items of increase in the one class of publications, with 
those of diminution in the other, we shall come to this remarkable com- 
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putation :—That in the year 1820, for every million of sheets published on 
religion, science, literature, and the arts, there issued from the periodical 
press 352,313 sheets; and, that in 1826, for each million of the former 


description of sheets, no more than 182,764 of those belonging to the 
periodical class were published.’—p. 49. 


However, upon the whole, there appears to be a very striking 
augmentation in the annual productions of the French press. 
This increase naturally arises from a corresponding demand, which 
itself proceeds from two causes; the one is, that persons who 
used to read, now apply more of their time to books than they 
were accustomed to devote. The second cause is, that the number 
of persons who can read is very considerably multiplied. The 
latter fact supplies a satisfactory proof, that the obstacles which 
had hitherto impeded the progress of education in France, and 
the prejudices which had existed there against the most efficient 
methods of dispersing the elements of knowledge, are fast wearing 
away. This amelioration is partly due to the enlightened en- 
couragement of the influential, and to the firmness of the people 
themselves. Much also is to be attributed to fortunate accident. 
Those numerous members of the Imperial army, who had been 
educated in the great military institutions of France, being now 
returned to the bosom of society, were seen scattered throughout 
the country, operating as so many conductors of improved ideas 
upon the population immediately within their sphere. Forty years 
ago only seven millions of French were able to read. At present 
twelve millions enjoy that capacity; and the time is not distant, 
when, according to all reasonable calculation, the blessing will be 
extended to twenty-six millions of the inhabitants of France. 

But it is not alone in its commerce, its industry, and in its 
means of propagating knowledge, that this extensive country has 
experienced a favourable revolution since 1814. The most striking 
changes have been wrought in its population, in their manners, 
their opinions, and various interests. The inhabitants of France 
may be said to be divided into two great classes: the first, com- 
prising the senior portion of the community, consists of the 
eee of the ancient system of political and moral regulation. 

e other is composed of the recently risen and now rising 
generations, the friends of universal improvement. A struggle 
is constantly going on between these two divisions ; the success of 
which in favour of the liberal side, is, according to Mr. Dupin, 
neither doubtful nor distant. In order to agree completely in this 
opinion of the learned writer, it is only necessary that we should 
yield implicitly to his premises; namely, that all the younger 
population is favourable to the march of improvement, whilst 
all the old part is hostile to, and seeks to impede it. Mr. Dupin 
furnishes a calculation, which shews that two thirds of the popula- 
tion now living were not born in 1789; the era of the convocation 
of the Constituent assembly. It also appears that a fourth part of 
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the inhabitants who were living under the empire, is no longer in 
existence. So far, then, as the general population is concerned— 
adopting Mr. Dupin’s assumption—the balance of numbers is 
decidedly in favour of the new order of opinions. But to shew the 
relative strength of the conflicting parties, in respect of property, 
and the various influence which it confers, Mr. Dupin, with obvious 
propriety, refers to the state of the elective body of France. Upon 
an examination of the official returns relative to the electoral 
classes, he found that one half the electors consists of men who 
were, in 1824, above the age of fifty-five. The opposing parties, 
therefore, were of equal force in that year. But it is evident that, 
in the year 1827, the relation between them must have very mate- 
rially altered ; and Mr. Dupin considers himself justified, accord- 
ing to the known laws of mortality, to fix the numbers thus for the 
above year: sixty thousand electors belonging to the new genera- 
tion, and forty thousand only of the old. ‘ive year, of course, 
will add to the ranks of the one, whilst it diminishes those of the 
other. In numbers, therefore, in property, and in all the power, 
domestic, local, and political, attached to the possession of it, the 
young and liberal part of the community have already obtained the 
advantage. 

Symptoms of a great moral revolution have begun to manifest 
themselves, more especially within the last four years, in ever 
department of society, in every public body, scientific or political, 
amongst the learned professions, and even amongst the dependents 
of government itself. Nor is it in France alone that this important 
transition is visible. 


‘ England,’ says our author, ‘ has furnished the instance of a vast 
change in the ideas and policy of one of the most fixed governments of 
Europe. One by one, the old partizans of absolute toryism, who had been 
rallied by North, and afterwards strengthened by Pitt, drop away, and 
join those ministers in the grave. A new generation sprung up, and de- 
manded an improved system of law. A particular minister made away 
with his life, because he refused to change when every thing was changing 
around him. The remaining members of the cabinet thought it better to 
continue to live, even upon the condition of adopting an altered system— 
they called in Mr. Canning, and gave protection to the opinions of the 
modern generation. For the first time since 1688, all parties rallied to 
the standard of a ministry which was acceptable to the majority of the 
people; and the British government thus became the most powerful in 
Europe, because it was that which was most in harmony with the senti- 
ments of its young and vigorous population,’ p. 79.—‘ When first I 
visited England, the people, full of insolence and wrath, flung mud at the 
Prince Regent’s carriage, Lord Castlereagh being at that time his Royal 
Highness’s minister. The same Prince has now drawn upon him the 
affections of his subjects: he is cherished and revered, since he has freely 
sanctioned the new policy of his ministers.’—p. 80. 


But it is a happy result of this prompt and decisive change, at 
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least so far as France is concerned, that her national manners have 
experienced an important amendment. If we compare the French 
literature of the present day,—and the literature of any country, 
after all, must be regarded as the best criterion of the state of its 
society at a given era,—with that which signalized the period 
immediately preceding 1790, we shall find abundant reason to give 
the palm of superior i to modern France. At the former 
epoch, men of the greatest’ abilities were not ashamed to put forth 
works the most offensive to religion and morals, with no other 
motive than to please their contemporaries. Diderot, Piron, Cre- 
billon, and Parny, wrote infamous novels, or still more scandalous 
ae Voltaire sullied the virginal glory of the heroine of France. 
ousseau published confessions of his corruption, at once the most 
abject and gross. Even women of exalted rank did not blush to 
commit the history of their obscenities to the world. But all these 
writers belonged to the old generation, and their productions were 
read and appreciated only by the members of that decaying class 
of the population, which is inimical to the march of enlightened 
opinions. Amongst the works of all the French living authors, it 
is impossible to find one that deserves to be censured for immo- 
rality or impiety. In fact, the ablest writers of both sexes in 
France at this moment, are distinguished by their respect for reli- 
ion and morals. If we also look into the state of society, we shall 
nd in every grade the marks of a decided amelioratidn. The 
— no longer counts amongst its inmates those audacious har- 
ots, whose presence at a former era had so often disgraced the 
circles of the French courts. The higher orders in the capital have 
not a little profited by the ‘‘ sweet uses ” of adversity ; and fashion- 
able society is no longer, to say the least of it, what it used to be 
in the last century in France—only a continued conspiracy against 
principle and virtue. The clergy, too, have materially altered for 
the better: the worldly corrupt and hypocritical abbé is extinct, 
and the care of souls is now a monopoly in the hands of men, who 
are too sincere not to be successful labourers in the vineyard of the 
church. The moral improvement of the lower orders is also indi- 
cated, by the gradual decrease of crime. 

In glancing over the state of French society at the present 
moment, we find nothing more gratifying than the cordial harmony 
which subsists between the members of the different religious per- 
suasions. The Jew and the Protestant, being upon an equality as 
to civil rights with the man who professes the religion of the state, 
are equally interested with him in being good subjects as well as 
good citizens. 

Such is the auspicious picture of the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious state of France, which is presented to us by one of 
the ablest and most accurate of her practical philosophers. With 
indefatigable industry and precision, he collects and lays down 
details: wise and enlightened views, and benevolent wishes for 
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the improvement of society, mark all his observations and reflec- 
tions. It is impossible for ‘any person to peruse this brief volume, 
without being profoundly affected by the vast difference which it 
must ever make to the happiness of mankind in this world, 
and to their expectations of that greater happiness in the next, 
whether they shall be in a state of war or in a state of peace with 
each other. 





Art. VI. History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times, or a Concise Account of the means by which the genuineness and 
authenticity of Ancient Historical Works are ascertained. With 
an Estimate of the Comparative Value of the Evidence usually adduced 
in support of the Claims of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. By 
Isaac Taylor. 8vo. pp. 256. 8s. London: Holdsworth. 1827. 


Ar so late a period as the end of the seventeenth century, a Jesuit 
of the name of Hardouin was bold enough to assert that, with the 
exception of the works of Cicero, Pliny’s Natural History, Virgil’s 
Georgics, and the Satires and Epistles of Horace, all the sup- 
posed remains of Greek and Roman authors were manufactured 
by some Italian monks of the thirteenth century! Replied to and 
confuted by Le Clerc, La Croze, and others, he made a full and 
formal recantation of his errors. But ‘convinced against his 
will,” he was “of the same opinion still.” He returned to the 
charge undaunted, and died, in 1729, satisfied that he alone, of all 
the world, was not the dupe of bold and crafty imposition. He 
left neither school nor disciples behind him to perpetuate and pro- 
mulgate his insane conceptions, which are now matters of amusing 
and harmless history only. Yet let us not speak of the scepticism 
broached by Hardouin as negative in its effects. It was eminently 
useful. Hardouin’s doctrines struck at the very root of history, 
and threatened, at a single blow, to unsettle the confidence of the 
world in all recorded facts whatever. The dangerous tendency of 
such a system was fully seen; and its folly, oad absolute futility, 
exposed. Hence a more general promulgation of those laws of 
literary criticism, from which no forgery can escape without detec- 
tion, and which establish, on a solid basis, the authenticity of the 
genuine productions of past ages. The circumstances under 
which the knowledge of ancient literature was revived in Europe, 
made the consolidation of such a body of criticism absolutely 
necessary. 

The degradation of Rome was not confined to the destruction of 
her political importance. Her moral and mental rng, 8 were 
alike enfeebled. Long prior to the ascendency of her barbarian 
invaders, she had ceased to cultivate the liberal arts; and litera- 
ture, already in the last stage of decay, was finally destroyed by 
the settlement of the northern hordes in Gaul, Italy, and Spain. 
“The ancient inhabitants, and the Romans who had settled 
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amongst them, were exterminated in a long succession of ravage 
and war; they were compelled to seek for shelter in some other 
soil; or, mixed in the invading mass, were utterly lost to observa- 
tion. Those institutions, laws, manners, arts, and sciences, which 
it is the work of ages even imperfectly to establish, disappeared. 
Contemning what they had no capacity to enjoy, the Goths and 
Huns reproduced the reign of barbarism*.” At the close of the 
tenth century, Latin had ceased to be a spoken language; and 
thus, remarks Mr. Hallam+, was the whole treasure of knowledge 
locked up from the eyes of the people. The few who might have 
imbibed a taste for literature, if books had been accessible to them, 
were reduced to abandon pursuits, that could only be cultivated 
through a kind of education not easily within their reach. Schools, 
confined to cathedrals and monasteries, and exclusively designed 
for the purposes of religion, afforded the only encouragement or 
opportunities which existed for the laity. The worst effect was, 
that, as the newly-formed languages were hardly made use of 
in writing, Latin being stil! preserved in all legal instruments and 
public correspondence, the very use of letters, as well as of books, 
was forgotten. For many centuries, to sum up the account of 
ignorance in a word, it was rare for a layman, of whatever rank, to 
know how to sign his name{. Such learning, therefore, as existed, 
centred in the clergy ; and in the acts of almost every council, even 
their ignorance is made the subject of reproach. It is asserted by 
one held in 992, that scarcely a single person was to be found in 
Rome itself, who knew the first elements of letters]. Our own 
Alfred complained, that from the Humber to the Thames, there 
was not a priest who understood the Liturgy in his mother tongue, 
or who could translate the easiest piece of Latin; and that from 
the Thames to the sea, the ecclesiastics were still more ignorant§. 
We, of course, speak here in very general terms, for there were, 
at all times, bright individual exceptions to the prevailing igno- 
rance. But ieee the latter end of the eleventh century, nu 
revalent ardour for literary studies existed any where in Europe. 
he extraordinary scarcity and high price of books in the dark 
ages, is one of the remarkable circumstances, which arrest the 
attention of the modern inquirer into the history of those days 
of mental and political degradation. Towards the close of the 
seventh century, even in the papal library of Rome, the number of 
books was so inconsiderable, that Pope Saint Martin requested 
Sanctamand, bishop of Maestricht, if possible, to supply this de- 
fect from the remotest parts of Germany, Albert, abbot of Gem- 
blours, who, with incredible labour and immense expense, had 





* Berrington’s Lit. History of the Middle Ages, p. 97. + History 
of the Middle Ages, vol. iii., chap. ix. t Nouveau Traite de Diploma- 
tique, tom. il., p. 419. || Tiraboschi, tom. iii., p. 198. § Vide Cam- 
den’s Anglica, &¢., p. 25, 
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collected a hundred volumes on theological, and fifty on profane 
subjects, imagined he had formed a splendid library! At the 
beginning of the tenth century, books were so scarce in Spain, 
that one and the same copy of the Bible, Saint Jerome’s Epistles, 
and some volumes of msctioation) offices and martyrologies, often 
served several different monasteries. In 1299, the Bishop of Win- 
chester borrowed of his cathedral convent of St. Swithin, at 
Winchester, Bibliam Bene Glossatam, that is, the Bible, with mar- 
ginal annotations, in two large folio volumes: but gave a bond for 
the due return of the loan, drawn up with great solemnity. If any 
erson gave a book to a religious house, he believed that so valua- 
ble a donation merited eternal salvation, and he offered it on the 
altar with great ceremony. The most formidable anathemas were 
peremptorily denounced against those who should dare to alienate 
a book presented to the cloister, or library of a religious institution. 
About the year 1225, Roger de Insula, dean of York, gave 
several Latin Bibles to the University of Oxford, and added a con- 
dition, that the students who perused them, should deposit a 
cautionary pledge. The library of that university, before the year 
1300, consisted only of a few tracts, chained, or kept in chests in 
the choir of St. Mary’s church. In the statutes of St. Mary’s 
college at Oxford, founded as a seminary to Oseney abbey, in the 
year 1446, we find the following rule laid down :—* Let no scholar 
occupy a book in the library above one hour, or two hours at 
most, so that others shall be hindered from the use of the same.” 
Even so late as the year 1471, when Louis the eleventh of France 
borrowed the works of the Arabian physician, Rhasis, from the 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris, he not only deposited, by way of 
pledge, a quantity of valuable plate, but was obliged to procure a 
nobleman to join with him as surety in a deed, by which he bound 
himself to return it under a considerable forfeiture*. The price of 
books became so high, that persons of moderate fortune could not 
afford to purchase them. The Countess of Anjou paid for a copy 
of the Homilies of Haimon, bishop of Halberstadt, two hundred 
sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye and 
millet+. In the year 1174, Walter, prior of St. Swithin’s at Win- 
chester, purchased of the monks of Dorchester, Bede’s Homilies, 
and Saint Austin’s Psalter, for twelve measures of barley, and a 
pall, on which was embroidered in silver, the history of Saint Biri- 
sius, converting a Saxon king. Among the royal mapuscripts in 
the British Museum, there is Comestor’s Scholastic History, in 
French, which, as it is recorded in a blank page at the beginning, 
was taken from the king of France at the battle of Poitiers; and 
being purchased by William Montague, earl of Salisbury, for one 
hundred marcs, was ordered to be sold by the last will of his 





_* Warton’s History of Poetry, Dissert. ii, + Hist. Lit. de France, tom. 
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countess, Elizabeth, for forty livres. About the year 1400, a copy 
of John of Meun’s Roman de la Rose was sold before the palace 
gate at Paris, for forty crowns, or 33/. 6s. 6d. The curious reader, 
who seeks further information on this interesting branch of literary 
history, is referred to Gabr. Naud. Addit. 4 l’Hist. de Louys 
XI., par Comines. : 

The struggles that were made towards the cultivation of litera- 
ture, began to be effectual at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and in the fourteenth, an ardent zeal for the restoration of ancient 
learning displayed itself. Then was the injury which past cen- 
turies of barbarism “had entailed upon the world, discovered in its 
full extent. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, only four 
classical manuscripts existed in the royal library at Paris—Cicero, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius. In the year 855, Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrieres, in France, sent two of his monks to pope Benedict the 
Third, to beg a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and Quintilian’s Insti- 
tutes, and some other books: “ for,” says the abbot, “‘ although we 
have part of these books, yet there is no whole or complete copy 
of them in all France.” The indefatigable exertions of Petrarca 
were unable to collect more than three decades of Livy ; the first, 
third, and fourth. He once, in his youth, saw the one of Varro, 
but never could again meet with them. He found it absolutely 
impossible to make a complete collection of the works of Cicero, 
though he sent money for the purpose into Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Britain, and even Greece. He was once pos- 
sessed of Cicero’s work de Gloria ; but he lent it to a friend, and 
it was irreparably lost to himself and the world. He found, how- 
ever, Quintilian, in 1350, of which there was no copy in Italy. 
Till Poggio Bracciolini discovered twelve comedies of Plautus, 
eight only were known. He also brought to light Lactantius de 
se ei; the Architecture of Vitruvius; and Priscian on 

rammar ; with the works of many other authors. To these he 
afterwards added some orations of Cicero, and his treatises de 
Finibus and de Legibus. ‘‘ These works,” he exultingly observes, 
‘1 saved from the German and Gaulish prisons, and restored 
them to the light of day*.” 

Two great causes of this extraordinary scarcity of books, are 
obvious enough. The destruction of the works of literature and 
art by the barbarians, in the first place; and the want of sufficient 
attention on the part of the monks to the treasures of which they 
were the sole depositories, in the second. The diligence of the 
monks, indeed, so far as it went, during the middle ages, in mul- 
tiplying copies of the works of the sacred and profane authors 
of antiquity, can never be too highly appreciated. To them, 
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* Berrington’s Lit. Hist. 480 ; Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. ix., p. 2; 
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undoubtedly, we are mainly indebted for “‘ the transmission of 
ancient books to modern times.” A sacred reverence for the 
ministers of their sacred mysteries, was one of the strongly marked 
characteristics of the Gothic people. By a transition perfectly 
natural, they regarded the sacerdotal order of the countries they 
invaded, with the same hallowed feeling ; and, under its influence, 
spared the persons of the clergy, the edifices, and other objects, 
with which they were associated. Homes, and literary “ appli- 
ances,” remained to them, whilst lords of palaces and castles were 
thrown houseless and unlettered on the world. That the monks 
did not sufficiently estimate the treasures they ossessed, is evident, 
from the erasures which they made of old writings from the parch- 
ments which they covered with their own compositions. 

Other less apparent causes for the scarcity of manuscripts 
operated odaneiti: The material most in use for writing on, 
previous to the discovery of the art of making paper from cotton 
or linen rags, was the papyrus of Egypt.—After the conquest of 
Alexandria by the Saracens, in the seventh century, the trade in 
papyrus almost ceased between Egypt and Europe; so that, till 
the invention of paper, parchment alone was used. It was, 
consequently, very scarce and very dear. ‘‘It often happened,” 
says Montfaucon, “that from the scarcity of parchment, the 
copyists, having erased the writings of ancient books, wrote 
upon them anew: these renewed parchments were called pa- 
limpsests—scraped a second time, and often the ancient work 
was one of far greater value than that to which it gave place.” 
Montfaucon also affirms, that the greater part of the manuscripts 
on parchment which he had seen, those of an ancient date ex- 
cepted, are written on parchment from which some former treatise 
had been erased*. 

The invention of paper was the first step made towards the ab- 
solute security of literary treasures. The period to which it is to 
be referred, has been made the subject of controversy. The charta 
bombycina, or cotton paper, often improperly called silk paper, 
was unquestionably manufactured in the East as early as the 
ninth century, possibly much earlier; and in the tenth it came 
into general use throughout Europe. Muratori dates the inven- 
tion of our ordinary paper in the year 1000; and more than one 
Arabian writer asserts the manufacture of linen paper to have been 
carried on at Samarcand early in the eighth century, having been 
brought thither from China. What is more conclusive against the 
opinion of Tiraboschi (who denies the invention of making paper 
from linen rags to be older than the middle of the fourteenth 
century), Casiri positively declares, that many manuscripts in 
the Escurial, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are written 





* Mem. del’Acad. des Inscrip. tom. 9, p. 325. 
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on that substance. The material point remains. Paper was 
very little known in Europe, till the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. The copying of books, for some ages slowly and spar- 
ingly performed in monasteries, then became a branch of trade, and 
their price was consequently reduced. The invention of printing, 
in the next century, may almost be said to have bid defiance to 

accident, or the rayages of time on literary productions. 
We have thus given a brief outline of the causes which com- 
bined for the destruction of ancient literature, and of the first 
efforts made toward its restoration. Ancient manuscripts were 
drayged from their obscurity, mouldering, incomplete, and mu- 
tilated; and it remains for us to shew, that the volumes now 
usually regarded as relics of antiquity, are actually as ancient as 
we suppose them, and genuine works of the authors to whom the 
are ascribed. This will complete the “ history of the trans- 
mission of ancient books to modern times.” It is unnecessa 
to descend in our inquiries lower than the year 1500, for about 
that time the works of almost every classic author, now known to 
us, was committed to the press: their previous existence in manu- 
script, therefore, is certain ; and, in fact, there are few classic 
authors not still extant in more than one manuscript of greater 
age. We will suppose, then, the antiquity and genuineness of 
the manuscripts of any work, of any author whom the reader 
pleases, to be called in question. Let their dates be first in- 
vestigated, for it was the common practice of copyists to date 
their manuscripts. The age of such manuscripts as bear a 
date, is ascertained at once. But in some cases the date may 
have been omitted. Commence a search then among the mar- 
ginal annotations, evidently added by a later hand; and here 
we find palpable allusions to persons and events which clearly 
indicate the age in which those notes were written; the original 
manuscript, therefore, is of greater antiquity than the age of the 
notes. 

Palimpsests, or parchments from which writing had been erased 


or chemically extracted, for the purpose of being re-written on, 
have already been described. 


‘ But often,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ the faithful skin, tenacious of its pristine 
honours, retained the traces of the original writing with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to render it still legible. These rescripts, therefore, present a 
double proof of the antiquity of the work which first occupied the parch- 
ment; for in most cases, the date of the monkish writing is easily ascer- 
tained to be of the twelfth, or even the ninth century. The first writing, 
therefore, must be dated considerably higher; for it is much more pro- 
bable that old, than that very recent books should have been selected 
for the purpose of erasure. 

‘ The age of a manuscript may often be ascertained, with little chance 
of error, by observing whether the material be soft leather, or parchment, 
or papyrus, or the bombycine paper, for each succeeded the other in 
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common use at periods that are well known. The peculiar form, size, 
and character of the writing afford another indication ; for a regular pro- 
gression in the modes of writing may be traced, by abundant evidence, 
through every age, from the remotest times;—the style of the ornaments 
or illuminations, as they are termed, often serves to indicate the age 
of the book which they decorate.’—-pp. 13, 14. 

‘Inks of various colours, especially red, purple and blue, and also gold 
and silver inks, were much used by the ancients: few manuscripts are 
destitute of some such ornamental diversities of colour, and many are 
splendidly recommended to the eye by these means.’—p. 55. 

‘ “The ink,” says Montfaucon, ‘which we see in the most ancient 
Greek manuscripts, has evidently lost much of its pristine blackness; yet 
neither has it become altogether yellow or faint; but is rather tawny or 
deep red; and often is not far froma vermilion. You may see this in 
many manuscripts of the fourth and following centuries, to the twelfth. 
In many, I say ; for some few, written with an ink more skilfully com- 
posed, have preserved their first blackness. This I have found, though 
rarely, in some books which had at the end the date when the copy was 
made, reckoned, according to the manner of the Greeks, from the creation 
of the world. It has happened also, when the surface of the parchment, 
instead of being polished was spongy, that the ink has become yellow. 
In all the bombycine manuscripts, owing to the nature of the material, a 
separation of the parts of the ink has taken place; the grosser parts 


standing on the surface, while the finer has penetrated to the substance of 
the paper.”—p. 54. 


The antiquity of our manuscripts being proved by such indica- 
tions as these, more or less definite and certain, it is to be next 
shewn, that the work which they contain is the composition of 
the author to whom it is ascribed. Reference to other ancient 
authors furnish allusions to, and actual quotations from it ;—they 
speak of it by name, and ascribe it to the author whom we ascribe 
it to. The work in question may also be discovered extant in another 
language, or even in other languages, and it is perhaps possible to 
ascertain the date of the translation ; which, if very near the era of 
the supposed author, will prove incontestibly the antiquity of the 
production, and possibly its genuineness also. The language, his- 
tory and customs of the age and country to which a work is 
ascribed, are almost infallible tests of its authenticity: it speaks 
the language of the time, and its incidental allusions are in perfect 
accordance with the known history of the age, its customs and 
opinions. It is, therefore, a work written at the time that it pro- 
fesses ;—it is the production of the author to whom we ascribe it ; 
—and it has descended to us through the medium of manuscripts 
of indisputable antiquity. 

There is no necessity for entering at length on the subject of 
various readings, or discrepancies between different extant copies 
of the same work. In a critical point of view they are important, 
and in respect to our present inquiry, they afford strong collateral 
evidence of authenticity. If not derived from separate and inde- 
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pendent sources, different copies of the same work would har- 
monise almost entirely with each other :—when they do not do so, 
it is evident that they have descended through widely different 
channels, and that the supposition of forgery is ridiculous. 

Mr. Taylor concludes his work with an examination of the 
relative evidence upon which the authenticity of the Old and New 
Testament, and of ancient classical productions depends, and 
clearly shews, that in this respect, the evidence in favour of the 
Scriptures greatly exceeds in weight, that upon which we receive 
the volumes ascribed to Herodotus, Sallust, and Cicero. The sub- 
ject is one of deep interest, and is very well treated. We shall onl 
add, that Mr. Taylor is deserving of much praise for the publica- 
tion of his volume: his design is comprehensive ; his arrangement 
clear; and his treatment of the several topics that engage him, at 
once concise and satisfactory. 





Art. VII. Shigurf Namah-I-Velaét; or, Excellent Intelligence con- 
cerning Europe; being the Travels of Mirza Itesa Moodeen, in Great 
Britain and France. Translated from the original Persian MS. By 


James E, Alexander, Esq. 8vo. pp. 233. 9s. London: Taylor. 
1827. 


We are assured by Mr. Alexander, that the original Persian 
manuscript of this work was the genuine production of the Mirza 
Itesa Moodeen, to whom he ascribes it. Besides appealing to the 
oriental character of the language and similes made use of in it, he 
states, that he made particular inquiries concerning the author 
among the relations of those gentlemen who are mentioned in the 
work, and that they informed him, that they were aware, not only 
of his having travelled to Europe, but also of his having written 
an account of his journey, though they had never seen it. Mr. 
Alexander admits that he has made a few interpolations, in order 
to elucidate some passages in which the meaning was obscure ; 
that for the sake of order, he has transposed several of the chapters, 
and that he has omitted some details and descriptions which had 
no interest for an English reader, and disguised others, which in 
the original, were too gross to meet the public eye. 

Although this statement may not be altogether satisfactory to a 
critical inquirer, yet we see no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the work. We suspect, indeed, that the ‘interpolations’ of the 
translator have been a little more extensive than he has ventured 
to avow; nevertheless, there is a sufficiency of matter, evidently 
of oriental origin, in the book, to make it worth our attention, as 
a mere matter of curiosity. We are naturally anxious to discover 
the impressions which a foreigner receives from our country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants; particularly when that foreigner 
a to be the native of a land so remote from our own, and so 
different from it in all the relations of government and society, as 
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Hindostan. And if, in point of fact, a few anecdotes be added to 
the original for the sake of variety, they will not detract much from 
the merit of a volume, whose pretensions are not at all ambitious. 

The Mirza appears to have been of a sulky, discontented dispo- 
sition, strongly wedded to his religion, and by no means distin- 
guished for acuteness, or powers of ready and profound observa- 
tion. There is, however, a simplicity about his remarks, which 
gives them peculiar interest, particularly when he attempts to spe- 
culate upon our progress in the arts, and compares our institutions 
and customs with those of his own country. His voyage to 
Europe was undertaken in the year 1765, in consequence of his 
having been appointed as Moonshee on the part of the Emperor 
Shah Alum, to accompany a British officer charged with letters 
from Lord Clive to the government, relative to the em eror’s 
request that a military force should be stationed near him for his 
protection, after his celebrated cession of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa. We were led by the translator’s preface to expect, that 
in the course of his work the Mirza would have disclosed ‘ some 
curious particulars in the secret history of the company’s affairs’ 
connected with this cession, and with the famous treaty of Ilhabad 
by which it was sanctioned. But there are no such ‘curious 
particulars’ to be found in the translation; and we are surprised 
that Mr. Alexander should have held out an attraction, which in 
the end turns out to be a mere delusion. 

We shall extract a few of our Moonshee’s observations on 


England. Shortly after his arrival in London, he thus complacently 
speaks of his reception here. 


‘I was highly pleased with London, and the English likewise were 
much gratified at seeing me. Notwithstanding I was neither a man of 
science nor abilities, yet they treated me kindly. Truly, I am unable to 
praise sufficiently the worth and virtues of Europeans, for they esteem a 
traveller, or an inhabitant of a foreign country, dearer to them than their 
own life, and take great pains to win the confidence of strangers, and 
greatly patronized me. 

‘ Before I went to England, the English had never seen a moonshee 
dressed in the manner I was, only Chatgaon and Juhangeer Nuggur Las- 
cars*: the people were (therefore) unacquainted with the manners and 
conduct of a Hindoostanee. On this account I was reckoned a great 
man of Bengal, if not brother to some nouab or other, and people came 
from far and near to visit me. Whenever I attempted to go abroad, 
crowds accompanied me, and the people in the houses of the bazaars 
thrust their heads out of the windows and gazed at me with wonder; 
and small and great, thinking I was some extraordinary production, ran 
from the lower stories of the houses to the second and third floors, and 
foolishly cried out, “‘ Look, look, a black man is walking along!” and 
the people heedlessly running down in crowds from the upper stories, came 
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to the doors, and stared at me, and were astonished. The children and 
boys took me for a black devil, and being afraid, kept at a distance from 
me. 

‘ At the time I arrived in London it was the hot season, and [ used to 
dress in my jamah*, with my turban on my head, a sash tied round my 
waist, and a dagger in my belt, and went abroad after the manner of a 
man of Hindoostan. Many people were much pleased with my costume, 
and a few thought it was the dress of the Harem and of delicate females. 
After two or three months had passed in this way every one entered into 
friendship with me, and the fear which the common people had of me all 
vanished ; they then approached me, and the ladies of the bazaar, smiling, 
said, ‘‘ Come my dear, and kiss me.”’—pp. 48, 51. 


Of course our traveller visits all the ‘ sights” of London; his 
descriptions of them are sometimes ludicrous enough. Take as 
examples his picture of St. James’s Park, on a Sunday, and his 
account of our theatres. 


‘Near the Queen’s Palace there is a park, in which deer are kept; 
the walks on both sides are lined with shady walnut-trees. On Sunday, 
men, women, and youths, poor and rich, travellers and natives, resort 
here. This park enlivens the heart, and people overcome with sorrow, re- 
pairing thither, are entertained in a heavenly manner ; and grieved hearts, 
from seeing that place of amusement, are gladdened against their will. 
On every side females with silver forms, resembling peacocks, walk about, 
and at every corner fairy-faced ravishers of hearts move with a thousand 
blandishments and coquetries; the plain of the earth becomes a paradise 
from their resplendent foreheads, and heaven (itself) hangs down its head 
for shame at seeing the beauty of the loves.’—pp. 59, 60. 


* * * * 


‘ In Europe the manner in which plays are acted, and balls and musical 
parties are conducted, is (entirely) different from that of Hindoostan. The 
people of this country (India) send for the singers to their own houses, 
where they view the entertainments, and squander away a large sum of 
money for one night’s (amusement). In Europe it is usual for a few indi- 
viduals to enter into partnership, (or) as it is called in English, a company. 
They fit up a house, in which dancing-girls, skilful musicians, singers, and 
actors, are engaged to perform. ‘The audience consist of from three to 
four thousand people. The lower orders, who sit above all, give one shil- 
ling, equal in value to half a rupee; the middle classes, who sit lowest of 
all, a rupee and a half; and the great folks and noblemen, who sit (round) 
the middle of the house, give two rupees and a half. Separate rooms 
(boxes) are allotted for them. The place where the king sits is in front of 
the dancers. His Majesty sits there along with one or two of the princes, 
and these give each an ashrufeet+. Now it is to be understood, that a 
poor man for eight annas}{, and a rich individual for two rupees and a half, 
see a spectacle which is fit for royalty itself, and which the people of this 
country have not even seen in their dreams. In one night the dancers and 





* A long garment. 
+ A goldcoin. The Calcutta ashrufee is equal in value to £1. I1s. 8d. 
t Sixteen annas make a rupee. 
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musicians collect five or six thousand rupees, which cover the expenses, 
and the audience is sufficientiy amused. 

‘Itis the aim of this caste to accomplish great undertakings at little ex- 
pense. In Hindoostan luxurious young men, for seeing a nauch*, squander 
away in one night, one or two hundred rupees; and lakhs of rupees of 
patrimony, which they may succeed to, in a short time take wing. © 

‘How can I describe the dances, the melodious sounds of violins and 
guitars, and the interesting stories which I heard, and (all the things) 
which I saw? My pen lacks ability to write even a short panegyric. 

‘From amongst all the spectacles, that of the curtains of seven colours 
(the scenes) is exceedingly wonderful, for every instant a new painting is 
exhibited. Then people, disguised like angels and fairies, the one moment 
come upon the stage and dance, and the next vanish from the sight. There 
is also a man with a black face, who is a kind of devil, and called harle- 
quin : at one time he appears, and at another time hides himself, and 
sometimes attaches himself to the others, and taking the hands of the 
dancing-girls, he dances with them; he then scampers off, and taking a 
leap, he jumps through a window. At seeing this sport I laughed very 
heartily. Ina word, the (whole) entertainment is excellent and wonder- 
ful.'"—pp. 69—72. 


Our Moonshee was induced, by the officer whom he accom- 
panied, to visit Scotland. His description of that country is by 
no means flattering to its national character. Either he or his 
translator has given several anecdotes of its inhabitants from some 


common jest books. Witness the following story, the hero of 
which is a poor ignorant Highlander : 


‘ He came up to London and was greatly distressed for want of victuals. 
One day in the bazaar, seeing a person with a friendly expression of 
countenance, he stated to him his lamentable case. The man asked him 
why he did not go to the shop of a penny-cook, where it is usual for 
poor people to get food. It is here necessary to state, that in these sho 
poor people giving a couple of pice, get a piece of bread, a portion of 
meat, and half a seer of beer or barley-water: this kind of shop is called 
a penny-cook’s. The Highlander forgetting the name penny-cook, from 
his ignorance of the language thought it was penny-cut, and going further 
on, he asked where the penny-cut shop was. A man (whom he ad- 
dressed) thought that he wanted to get either his hair cut or to be shaved, 
and pointed out a barber’s shop. The Highlander going to the shop 
knocked at the door, and was admitted by the barber, who seated him on 
achair. The tonsor then filled an ewer with hot water, put a lump of 
soap in it, and making a lather, placed it on the table before the High- 
lander, and went up stairs for his razors and other shaving apparatus. 
The Highlander taking the soap-suds water for broth, began to drink it, 
and swallowed three mouthfuls ; and mistaking the lump of soap for a 
potatoe, and being exceedingly hungry, he chewed and ate it. Upon the 
barber’s coming down stairs and seeing what had happened, he was petri- 
fied with astonishment. The Highlander taking two pice from his pocket, 
laid them on the table, saying, ‘I am much obliged to you: the broth 
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was very good, but the potatoe was not sufficiently boiled.”’—pp. 104, 
105. 


To prove his perfect impartiality, we presume, our author has 
also given one or two stories of Englishmen, but as they appear to 
be borrowed from a similar source, we shall pass them over, and 
take leave of our traveller, who after an absence of two years and 
nine months, returned to his native country, without apparently 
having gained much in any way by his visit to Europe. 





Art. VIII. Specimen of the Polish Poets ; with Notes and Obervations 
of the Literature of Poland. By John Bowring. 12mo. pp. 257. 
8s. Baldwin & Co. 1827. 


Tue lovers of poetic literature owe great obligations to Mr. Bow- 
ring, for the diligence with which he has opened to them new 
sources of information and delight. He has pointed our attention 
to the genius and intellectual acquirements of regions, to which we 
have hitherto been used to look (if we looked at all), with a care- 
less, or a supercilious glance; and nt us several examples that 
speak for themselves in illustration of the principle, that the poetic 
spirit is confined to no region, but is as universal as the feelings 
and energies with which the enjoyment of them is connected. As 
matter of curiosity and illustrative of the tastes and habits, senti- 
ments and superstitions of different tribes, and in different stages 
and modes of civilization, publications of this description will 
always be regarded as valuable; even independently of their 
poetical merit. The philosopher may regard them as documents 
of an essential portion of history, even though he should be indif- 
ferent to them as merely enlarging the sphere of the pleasures of 
imagination. But they have a value of still higher description, 
to which the moralist will not be indifferent. If the discordant 
emulation which keeps man in hostility to man, and cherishes the 
more malignant passions ‘‘ that flesh is heir to”—and which, on 
the narrow pretence of a mistaken patriotism, limits affections and 
dictates aversions by the boundaries of seas and rivers, by chains 
of mountains, or the ideal divisions and arbitrary lines upon a 
map, is ever to be essentially superseded by the better wisdom of 
regarding all mankind as one family; it is by the intercourse of 
intellect that this result must ira be effected. The community 
of genius is the only unambiguous link of cordial relationship 
between realm and realm. Mind makes not war on mind, in the 
rivalry of national literature. We feel, at once, that a knowledge 
of the intellectual treasures of other nations is an increase of our 
own; and that we neither impoverish, nor are impoverished, by 
what we acquire from them, or they acquire from us. 

In this field, Mr. Bowring has been an assiduous and praise- 
worthy labourer. His extensive acquaintance with the northern 
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languages, has enabled him to awaken our respect towards tribes 
and nations, hitherto little, if at all associated with our literary 
pursuits or recollections ; and if, from haste or carelessness, the 
translations with which he has favoured us, have not always all 
the fervour of diction, and all the fulness of harmony, which 
more deliberate revision might have imparted; the instances are 
frequent in which he is far alt deficient in these qualifications. 
In the volume before us, passages of great beauty frequently occur, 
in which the translator must be admitted to have his full share of 
the merit which they exhibit. And though, in the experimental 
adaptation of the classical measures affected in some of the origi- 
nals, he appears to us, under the misguidance of prescriptive 
theories, to have proceeded upon mistaken principles, and there- 
fore to have failed of the desired effect, he has occasionally elicited 
(even in those experiments), a metrical charm and beauty, which, 
though not of the species of which he was in quest, will not, 
perhaps, be less acceptable to an English ear. Thus, in the first 
of his Sapphic translations from Sarbiewski (p. 98), the first line, 


‘ Rose of the morning,-in thy glowing beauty,’ 


will be acknowledged as eminently harmonious: but, in what 
respect is it Sapphic ?—by what mode of notation can it be made 
to appear so, even to the eye? So, also, in the third line of the 
same stanza,— 


‘ Lift up thy head above thy earthly dwelling,’ 


the fifth syllable which should be long, is short, and the sixth and 
seventh which should be short, are long. Similar observations 
would apply to the first and third lines of the second stanza ; and 
the whole of the third has nothing to distinguish it from a suc- 
cession of heroic lines, with a dissyllable in the last foot (as by our 
elder writers it was pretty frequently written), except the short 
line with which the stanza concludes. 

_It may perhaps be the fault of our ears; but in the first two 
lines of the next of these experimental translations we do not catch 
the slightest indication of any species of verse, and in despite of 
the typographical arrangement are obliged to read thus— 


‘ Thebans! O let no foreign customs throw their scandal among you. 
Teach religious duties.’ 


And though the third line be a good verse, and approaches more 
nearly to the model of the classical Sapphic than those before 
quoted, it is but one of the Miltonic varieties of our English heroic : 


‘ Laws of your | country, | ‘| virtues | of your | fathers.| ’ 


The third stanza appears to us to stand in the same predica- 


ment: two lines of prose and one of English heroic verse, with 
a dactylic fragment in the close: | 
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‘ Walls screen not crime; and punishment will force its way through 
the tower, and through the thrice-bound portal, 
‘ Smiting the | vicious.| | Thunder|bolts but | wait | 
/ ‘To | burst on the vile one.|’ 


The only stanza that, in our ear, approaches with any degree of 
closeness to the pure/Sapphic model, is the following; and that, it 
will be perceived, is not in all instances correct, (p. 100). 

‘ Paintéd deceit, tyrannical ambition, 
Wealth-séeking list, and lixiiries éxcéssés,— 
Chace thém far from you; let them névér hold a 

Throne in your bosoms.’ 


Nor does Mr. B.’s Choriambics come, in our estimation, much 
nearer to the mark. The following stanza, however, by whatever 
name it may be called, is to our ear very beautiful. 


‘ Thoy, whose voice ‘‘ in the grove’s silence” is heard aloft, 
While thou drinkest the tear-drops of the heavenly dews, 
Thy sweet music, Cicada, 
/ In thine ecstasy pouring forth.’ 
As ig also the first stanza of his Alcaics (p. 104), though not 
much/more faithful to its profession. 


‘ Sonorous harp! hang high on the poplar tree 
Thou chorded shell, thou daughter of harmony! 

/ While zephyr smiles, and breezes courting, 

/ Play round the tops of the tallest branches.’ 


/ We confess ourselves to be of opinion, that some of the classical 
/ measures (especially the Sapphic), are not altogether uncongenial 
/ to our language; and we think that, even in the experiments 
before us, the occasional hits are frequent enough to give colour to 
such a conclusion. Be this, however, as it may; and however 
gratified we may have been by some of the incidental lines and 
passages in Mr. B.’s experiments on the classical metres, we 
confess that we like him best when he trusts to his English ear, 
and gives us the thoughts of his Polish poets in our own native 
measures. 

He seems to have taken up the literary, and indeed the political 
cause of the Poles with great ardour; and indeed through the greater 
part of a preface of thirty pages, he appears rather in the cha- 
racter of a political champion, than of a critic on polite literature. 
The following passage, however (p. 22), relative to ‘the results 


that have grown out of the subjugation of the Russian part of 
Poland,’ is equally pertinent and interesting. 


‘Whether from a mistrust of their own civilization, a conviction of 
their own irresistible force, or from a principle of sound policy, the 
Russian conquests have generally left to the conquered a great part of 
their former institutions. To the Poles they allowed most of their ancient 
privileges : satisfied with being the possessors, they did not aspire to the 
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character of lawgivers of Poland. In truth they had no code for them- 
selves, and were not very likely to frame one for their dependents. The 
ukases of the Russian autocrats were founded on, and modified by, the 
ancient statutes of Poland. What the Poles suffered from Russia, was 
in the shape of individual oppression. 

‘Strange page in the history of national vicissitude, that a people, to 
whom but a century and a half ago the commonest utensil of luxury 
was unknown ;—whose princes and boyars at the wedding festival of their 
august Czar Demetrius (according to the report of a Polish historian and 
eye-witness), ate their food with their fingers,—a people whose earliest 
poet belonged only to the last generation,—should have so rapidly increased 
in knowledge and in power, as to take a leading part in all the political 
arrangements of Europe, to say nothing of Asia! It is true they were led 
by their general (Suwarrow) to the classic land of Italy, by their 
monarch to the luxurious capital of France. But some influence must 
have been at work, more powerful and permanent than the accidents of 
war; and I am inclined to believe, that to their intercourse with Poland 
we may trace much that is substantial and positive in their civilization. 
‘“‘ The country which gave birth to Copernicus and Casimir,” (I use the 
words of an estimable Polish friend), ‘‘ men not our pride only, but the 
pride of mankind,—a country whose historians wrote a Livien Latin,— 
a country which had two celebrated academies at Cracow and Wilna, 
many learned seminaries, and schools in every parish,—must have been to 
Russia what Greece was to Rome, and have operated beneficially on the 
rude minds of those barbarous hordes, who had so long the Tartars for 


their masters, by whom they were not only oppressed, but despised.’—pp. 
XX11,— XXIV. 


_In the treatment of the subject more immediately under re- 
view, Mr. Bowring commences with an interesting disquisition 
on the language and literature of Poland ; takes a brief survey 
of the rise and pes of poetry in that country; and inter- 
sperses a sort of catalogue of its distinguished authors, in the 
different epochs, with some particulars relative to the most popu- 
lar of them, and the changes that have taken place in the tastes 
and idioms of successive generations. To remove the prejudice 
naturally excited by the appearance of their written language, 
with its clusters of apparently inarticulable consonants, as they 
present themselves in such names as Kopezynski, Nowaezynski, 
Bentkowski, Leszezynskich, Druzbacka, and Nagurezewski, he 
informs us (pp. 3, 4), that this dissonance to the eye results merely 
from the necessities resulting from the inappropriate adoption of 
the Koman alphabet, introduced by foreign monks, and ‘the 
great difficulty found in accommodating eheminietene Latin 
letters to six-and-thirty Sclavonian sounds ;’ an attempt, which, 
notwithstanding all ‘the combinations meant merely to supply 
the simple and single letters of the Sclavonic alphabet,’ has 
but ‘imperfectly succeeded.’ The Polish language, in reality, 
Mr. B. asserts (p. 5), is ‘ singularly rich in its modifications of 
both vowel and consonant sounds.’ But the language itself, he 
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seems to regard (p. 10), as having been very far from benefited 
by the Latinity of an almost exclusively foreign priesthood, after 
the introduction of Christianity, A.D. 964. From that time ‘the 
Polish language was deemed heathenish and vulgar ;’ and though 
Casimir the aan towards the middle of the fourteenth century, 
‘patronised its employment,’ yet ‘till the sixteenth century 
scarcely any work of reputation had been written in- any other 
language than Latin ;’ which, in fact, became to a considerable 
extent, and still, in some degree, remains the language of the 
very peasantry. During this interval, which forms the first barren 
epoch of Polish poetry, the present language had been ‘ gradually 
created out of its Latin, German, and Sclavonian roots.” And in 
the sixteenth century—‘a century,’ says Mr. Bowring (p. 27), 
which must be deemed the brightest period of the literary an- 
nals of Poland, the Polish language became the language of the 
court, of literature, and of pebte society.’ 

It should seem, however, that not only the language but the 
poetic genius of Poland had become deeply tinctured, by the 
exclusive attention so long devoted to the Roman tongue. Imagi- 
nation seems, in no inconsiderable degree, to have been super- 
seded by imitation; and not a few of the Polish writers of poetry 
seem to have become more desirous of being classical than na- 
tural: of shewing their learning, than exercising their invention. 
Few traces remaining of the proscribed and primitive poetry of 
their days of Paganism, we look almost in vain for those tradi- 
tionary remembrances of ancient superstitions, which so frequently 
give a romantic tinge and bias to the inventive faculty, and con- 
stitute the characteristic nationality of works of genius and imagi- 
nation; and many of the specimens in the present volume have 
more the appearance of centos from the works of Virgil and 
other Latin poets, than of original effusions of poetic feeling. 
This remark must not, however, be received as universally appli- 
cable; nor is it by any means true, as has been asserted, that 
there is throughout a deficiency of those natural images that 
make the language of poetry, or that there is nothing in the 
literature of Poland that stamps it for its own. There are, on 
the contrary, especially in the specimens from recent poets, some 
fine emanations of a high and national feeling, the result of 
eventful circumstances ; and some beautiful pictures of manners, 
and of a very peculiar state of society. The story of ‘ Wieslaw,’ 
for example, the longest by far of the entire poems in this se- 
lection, extending from p. 185 to p. 218, and one of the compositions 
of the still living poet, Casimir Brodzinski, we should not scruple 
to place, as a characteristic picture of pastoral life in Poland, b 
the side of Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night:” though as ‘if- 
ferent in the habitudes it exhibits as in the structure of the poem ;— 
narrating a tale of much romantic simplicity and domestic pa- 
thos. It is also one of the specimens in which the translator, as 
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well as the author appears to advantage ; though with respect to 
the former, we could have wished that he had not carelessly 
suffered so strange a phrase to escape him as a cruel stranger 
blazing a village; (p. 210). 


‘ The cruel stranger all our country razed, 
Our palaces destroy’d—our village blazed.’ 


It might not be amiss, also, to hint to Mr. B., that he has rather 
a habit of introducing an expletive now, for the sake of a rhyme. 


‘ He said, “‘ Go bring her here ;—his guide be thou, 
She shall be welcome if she love him now.”’ 


As there is no reference to any former time, or change of senti- 
ment, it will be obvious that the sense was not only complete, but 
more complete, without this rhyming syllable than with it: a re- 
mark equally applicable to the application of the same syllable that 
occurs in one of the specimens from Krasicki ; (p. 131). 


‘ And many an oath is heard, and many a vow, 
To Alla and the Prophet utter’d now.’ 


So again, at p. 223, in the first line of a little poem of Lach 
Szyrma’s, we have, for the mere rhyme’s sake, 


‘ My nut-brown steed is saddled now.’ 


Nor can we accept the rhyme as a sufficient compensation for 
hanging a vision round the eyes. 


‘ While round his dreaming eyes the vision hung ;’ (p. 127). 


Or, in the same page, for a glance escaping from a countenance. 


‘ While scarce one welcome, one approving glance 
Escap’d the frowning despot’s countenance.’ 


_ Mr. Bowring prefaces his specimens by short biographical no- 
tices of the authors, with intimations of the general character of 
their respective compositions ; several of which, it seems, especially 
those of later date, are translations from the English*, as well as 
from the French, Italian, and classical poets. He begins with 
Kochanowski, who was born in 1530, and died in 1584, who was 
famous alike for his Latin poetry, his translations of the classics, 
for his mirthful and melancholy compositions, burlesques, satires 
and tragedies. His Threny, or Laments on the Loss of a Child, 


quoted in this selection, are exquisitely beautiful and pathetic : the 
tenth in particular : : 





* Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron are, of course, among the number 
of those who have received this honourable attention. 
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‘ Whither, O whither fled! in what bright sphere 
Art thou, my Orzula, a wanderer ? 
Say, hast thou wing’d above yon heavens thy flight, 
A cherub midst the cherubim of light ? 
Dwell’st thou in Eden’s garden?—or at rest 
Reposing midst the islands of the blest ? 
Doth Charon waft thee o’er the gloomy lake, 
And bid thee waters of oblivion take ?— 
I know not; but I know my mise 
Is all unknown, is all a blank to thee— 
Thy gentle form, thy angel thoughts, where now ?— 
A nightingale of Paradise art thou; 
Thy mortal taints all purified—if taint 
Could stain the spirit of so fair a saint ; 
Thou art return’d to that same hallow’d spot 
Thou didst make holy when earth knew thee not. 
But, wheresoe’er thou be, compassionate 
My misery. If this terrestrial state 
Be closed upon thee—pity still,—and be 
A dream, a shadow, something yet to me!’—pp. 52, 53. 


Simon Szymonowicz, born at Leopol, in 1553, and who died in 
1624, of low origin, but ennobled by the king of Poland on ac- 
count of his writings, comes next under notice; he falls, as ap- 
pears by the specimens presented by his Pastoral Eclogues, under 
the censure of being oA a an imitator of the classics, than a fol- 
lower of nature. As to one of these on ‘ Witchcraft, or the Jealous 
Wife,’ if it has any originality, it is to be sought in its coarseness. 
Nor can we quite exonerate the translator from some portion of the 
censure attachable to such lines as the following ; (p. 76): 


* Now scathe him with the fires of hell! 
’Tis an unholy task I know ; 
But grief is deaf, it must be so: 
I know damnation’s fiends await 
Those who would tear the veils of fate.’ 


The metre in the line 
‘So let him dissolve in a burning sweat,’ 


is scarcely more graceful than the expression. There are some 
lines, also, that run astray out of their proper measures into the 
irregular tilting style of the day, to which a writer of Mr. Bow- 
ring’s estimation should not condescend: such as ‘ The crumbling 
leaves of the blister-tree,’ (p. 76); and, ‘ My head-dress in three- 
fold knots I tie,’ (p. 77), &c.; and some lines occur, of which we 
know not how to make any verse at all: as ‘I hear the barking 
hounds through the reeds,’ (p. 78). The following, from p. 79, we 
quote without division of the lines, and leave the ear of the reader 
to discover how the. verse is to be made out. ‘ He is panting hard. 
— Twas marvellously well done, for force must act upon the will, 
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where will rebels.’ We have also an odd sort of rhyme, in the 
lady’s disposal of her supposed rival : 


‘ Her corpse thro’ the dirt let hangmen draw, 
And to the hounds her body throw.’ 


Of Simeon Zimorowicz (bora also at Leopol, 1604, and who 
prematurely died in 1629), Mr. B. says, that ‘he claimed no merit 
but that of imitating Szymonowicz. He has more poetical force, 
but far less grace and harmony.’ We suspect, however, that, 
judging from the specimens as they stand in Mr. B.’s translation, 
the reader will award him the palm, even in the latter respects : 
though we cannot extend the praise to the sibilancy of the fol- 
lowing line : , 


‘Not so bright the dawn which shakes splendent ringlets when she wakes ;’ 


with this exception, the following lines want neither grace nor 
harmony : 


‘ Maid of Roxolania fair! by your lips of roses swear 
Why your lyre’s sublimest tone sings the graceful Thelegdon. 
’Tis that noblest passion’s praise merits aye the noblest lays. 
Light of love, whose kindling stream shines like morning’s dewy beam ; 
Not so bright the dawn which shakes splendent ringlets when she wakes. 
Not so rich her lips of red, when their balmy breath they spread; 
Not so glorious is her eye, burning in its richest dye ; 
Not so modest when her face shadows all its blushing grace. 
Yet if heaven’s thick-scattered light seeks to be more pure, more bright, 
‘Tis from her their rays they'll take. —Goddess of the frozen lake, 
Genii of the wintry snow, warm ye in her beauty’s glow. 
Not the immeasurable sea,—not the tide’s profundity,— 
Not the ceaseless years that sweep,—not the murmur of the deep, 
Shall outlive that maiden pure,—shall beyond her fame endure. 
Joyous hours again renew,—songs of praise and rapture too; 
Maid of Roxolania praise, —praise the fair one in your lays.’—pp. 93,94. 


The Sapphics, Choriambics, and Alcaics, of Mathew Casimir 
Sarbiewski* (or, rather, Mr. B.’s translation of those measures), 
we have already noticed. But we should not do justice to Mr. 
B., if we did not quote a part, at least, of the beautiful ‘ free 
translation’ of the address ‘ to Liberty.” We lament that our space 
does not permit us to transcribe the whole. 


‘ Queen of brave nations,- -Liberty ! 
What land thy favourite seat shall be ? 
What land more suited to thy reign, 
Than Poland’s or Batavia’s plain ? 
Daughter of counsel, and of bliss 
The mother, and the nurse of peace ; 


Qnuensen 





* Born in 1595, died 1640; ‘commonly known by the name of Casimir.’ 
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Thou, sought midst many dangers round, 
Midst more than many dangers found,— 
Higher than thrones thy throne we see, 
Majestic more than majesty ; 

Thou mistress of our country’s fame, 

Now stop thy course,—thy smile we claim ; 
Arrest thy cloud-encircled car, 

And linger where thy votaries are !’—p. 105. 


* + * 


‘ Are we degenerate ? shall the fame 
Of our own fathers blast our name ? 
Smile on our prayers, O Liberty ! 
And let the world thy dwelling be.’ 


o * * 


‘ Hail, Wladislaw! thou hope of man,— 
Fav’rite of God,—our Poland’s van : 
All hail! our warrior-senate cries, 

All hail! a people’s voice replies; 

A thousand lances shine around, 

And hills and vales and woods resound 
The song of joy. And raised above 
His watery throne, his praise and love 
Old Vistula shouts forth ;—their brow 
Proudly the Crapacx mountains bow 
In homage’.—pp. 107, 108. 


Of John Gawinski (born at Cracow in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century), Mr. B. gives only part of a pastoral, and 
three epigrams; all good in their kind. The former has the merit 
of being imitative of the classical eclogue only in its form. 

Of Ignatius Krasicki, Mr. B. informs us, that he was 


‘ Archbishop of Gniezno. He was born in 1734, and died in 1801. 
His renown hangs principally on his comic tales and fables. He was the 
popular poet of his country, beloved forhis exemplary virtues and his cul- 
tivated understanding. He introduced the new epoch of literature under 
Stanislaus Poniatowski; he was a favourite of Frederick the Second ;— 


yet he was frequently the advocate of truth and liberty, though the corres- 
pondent of monarchs,’—p. 121. 


A specimen is given of his epic poem, ‘The War of Chocin,’ 
(pp- 123 to 134) ; and though Mr. B. considers it as ‘ scarcely 
entitled to the reputation it enjoys at home,’ and interesting only 
‘from showing how far the epic models of Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain, have been successfully copied,’ we should not, from the speci- 
men, have been reluctant to see and know something more of it. 

Of the licentious and satirical poet, Thomas Cajetan Wegierski 
(the Polish Piron), who was born in 1755, and died an ame vic- 
tim of passion and disease in 1787, we have only extracts from two 
poems ; over which we pass on to Julian Ursin Niemcewicz, ‘ one 
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of the most voluminous of Polish authors,’ who ‘ has made man 
excellent translations from the English. Among them are Gray’s 
Elegy, several of Wordsworth’s poems, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
and his Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’—the sixth strophe of which, 
Mr. B. quotes ‘as a specimen at the same time of close translation, 
and of the Polish language.’ ‘Successful as a poet, as an his- 
torian, as a tragedian, and a translator, his reputation as a patriot,’ 
says Mr. B., ‘is Fine to his literary fame.’ In his exile, he 
‘sought refuge in North America, where he became the friend of 
Washington, whose life he afterwards published.’ The Dumy, or 
heroic elegies, which the translator has favoured us with, evince 
the patriotic spirit alluded to; and his ‘Humorous Tale of the 
Thirteenth Century,’ of a certain young lady, who had but ‘ one 
little sin ’— 
‘ One little fault or error, which—Heaven knows— 
Was but a dust-atom on a scarlet rose :’-— 


in short, whose dilatoriness and disregard of time was such, that 
she lost her chance of a husband, because she could not, on her 
purposed wedding-day, get herself dressed time enough to get 
married, has an easy gaiety and satirical sprightliness, which we 
suspect has lost little of its zest in the easy sportiveness of the 
translation. 

Two little poems, one amatory and one pathetic, of a living poet, 
Lach Szyrma, a particular friend, it seems, of the translator, con- 
clude this interesting volume. We readily repeat our acknowledg- 
ment, that the literary public are much indebted to Mr. B. for this 
further effort to render his countrymen more acquainted with the 
writers in those northern languages, with which, hitherto, we have 
been too little familiar; and though in some instances we would 
have recommended a little more revision, yet, even with all his 


carelessness, we shall be happy to meet him again upon the same, 
or similar ground. 





Art. 1X. Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jeffreys, sometime Lord High 
Chancellor of England. By Humphry W. Woolrych, 8vo. pp. 442. 
14s. London: Colburn. 1827. 


It is seldom that gentlemen bred to the law, turn out to be very suc- 
cessful authors. They general evince, in any literary works which 
they undertake, great industry, and a vast display of erudition; 
and their indexes, table of contents and references, are usually well 
arranged. But their style is too often loose, arid, and not unfre- 
quently ungrammatical. Even in works which come strictly 
within the sphere of their profession, we have seen pages of com- 
position, for which a school-boy of the lowest class would deserve 
to be chastised three times a-day. : 


To these remarks, the work before us offers no exception.— 
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Mr. Woolrych is, we believe, a barrister of some standing, who has 
lately taken it into his head, that the biographies of some of our 
most celebrated judges have been shamefully neglected, and that he 
could not convert his leisure to better — than by endeavour- 
ing to rescue them from oblivion. He has already favoured the 
world with the Life of Sir Edward Coke ; and has succeeded, we 
think, in rendering the history of that eminent lawyer as perplex- 
ing as his own Commentary on Littleton, and as uninteresting to 
a general reader, as the most intricate case that is to be found in 
his reports. We sat down to that work with no small degree of 
curiosity, as we expected to find in it a complete exposition of 
Coke’s character as a lawyer, a member of parliament, and an 
author. But we closed the book with the impression, that it is 
one of the least instructive, and most fatiguing pieces of biogra- 
phy, to be found in our language. 

Nor has the author at all improved his reputation by the produc- 
tion of the ‘Memoirs of Judge Jeffreys.’ The subject wasin itself a 
most revolting one, to every person who has traced the bloody career 
of that infamous minister, in the pages of English history. With 
respect to him, no historical doubts remained to be solved. No 
room was left for ingenuity to shew, that his memory had been 
misrepresented by his contemporaries, or unjustly condemned by 
writers who depended on their authority. For, his own words, as 
they are accurately reported in the state trials, and his numerous 
acts of tyranny, form a record so unquestionable as to his real 
character, that it would be the extreme of rashness, to call it by no 
severer name, for any man to attempt at the present day, to soften 


_ the tragic colours in which he has been transmitted to us, and is 


sure to be transmitted to the latest posterity. 

Yet it is some object of this description, which Mr. Woolrych 
seems to have proposed to himself, in writing the work before us. 
He does not suppose, indeed, that he could altogether ‘ whitewash 
Judge Jeffreys,’ to use the phraseology of one of his friends ; but 
‘he saw no reason, why even such a man might not have had some 
good qualities, as well as others,’ and, therefore, he proceeds to 
write his life! What a puerile justification! Who would deny 
that Jeffreys ‘ might not have had some good qualities as well as 
others?’ The question is, did he display any one of those good 
qualities in the whole tenour of his life? Did he exhibit in his 
private capacity as a son, a husband, or a father, any virtues, by 
which the infamy attached to his public character could be re- 
deemed, or even mitigated ? 

We have carefully looked through this work for an affirmative 
answer to these questions, and we could no where find it. Mr. 
Woolrych seems to us to set up, in some instances, the habits of 
dissipation and low revelry, in which Jeffreys occasionally in- 
dulged, as passages in his life which are to claim our sympathy, if 
not our approbation. Acts of servility and gross hypocrisy on the 
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part of his hero, are mentioned also by the author, as if they were 
not only entitled to applause, but to be construed as the emana- 
tions of’ a most upright and virtuous heart. Not a single anecdote 
of his private life has been produced to the light, which tends to 
prove, that the tiend of the bench lost a particle of his morose and 
sanguinary character at his own fireside. In prosperity a ruthless 
despot, in dubious times a shallow and a treacherous intriguer, and 
in adversity a coward of the meanest order; his memory, instead 
of being disguised under the specious veil of sophistry, ought to be 
gibbeted in the eyes of the English people, as an object of their 
lasting horror. 

Next to the unhappy effort which Mr. Woolrych has made, in 
order to shew that Nollie was not altogether—monstrum nulla 
virtute redemtum—he has, we think, exhibited much bad taste, 
in the manner in which he has related the many acts of admitted, 
unpalliated atrocity, which marked, or rather which formed, the 
judicial career of his hero. Besides applying himself, as if he 
were a counsel for the dead, to remove such exaggerations as con- 
temporary observers might have fallen into, he proceeds to describe 
the conduct of Jetfreys, even in the height of his legal butcheries 
in the West of England, with as much apathy as :f he were re- 
porting his decisions upon an abstract question of law. One 
would think that it was difficult to follow this destroying demon 
on his circuit of blood, and attend to the lawless and savage cruelty 
with which he disposed of the lives of hundreds of men, without 
hearing in the distance at least, the wails of the children whom 
he made orphans, and of the wives whom he wantonly consigned 
to destitution and despair. Not a gleam of feeling breaks through 
the narrative, for the woes which Jeffreys inflicted wherever he 
appeared. The attention of the author seems to be so wholly 
absorbed in the labour of cleansing the polluted creature which 
has attracted his regard, that he enumerates all his crimes as if 
they were mere matters of history, already sufficiently punished, 
if not wholly expiated, by the ignominy with which his memory has 
been branded. 

George Jeffreys was the sixth son of John Jeffreys, esquire, of 
Acton, near Wrexham, in the county of Denbigh, and was born 
in his father’s house, about the year 1648. He received his early 
education at the Free-school of Shrewsbury, whence he was re- 
moved successively to St. Paul’s and to Westininster. He was 
at first intended by his father, who was a thrifty country-gentle- 
man with a large family, for some trade; but young Jeffreys was 
of too restless and too ambitious a turn of mind to yield to any 
such arrangement, and by means of pecuniary assistance which he 
received from his grandmother, he entered the Inner Temple, 19th 
May, 1663. She gave him an annuity of forty pounds, to which his 
father added ten pounds a-year more for decent clothing. He never 
had the benefit of an university education ; and itis said, that-soon 
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after he took up his residence in obscure chambers in the Temple, he 
became connected with a knot of fierce republicans, for whom he 
was ready, as occasion required, to talk, write or fight. Nay, he 
was among the foremost to drink treasonable toasts on his knees ! 

It was a decided mark of the effrontery which characterised the 
whole of his forensic life, that two years before he was called to 
the bar, he had the hardihood to assume the long robe, and to 
plead as counsel at the Kingston assizes. He next attended the 
sessions at Guildhall, Hicks’s Hall, and elsewhere, and attached 
himself, it is said, to the Home circuit. 


‘ He was,’ says our author, ‘ of a bold aspect, and cared not for the 
countenance of any man: his tongue was voluble; his words audible, 
and clearly understood ; and he never spared any which were at all likely 
to assist his client. These advantages soon forced him into notice: so 
that fees, the forerunners of legal preferment, soon crowded upon him ; 
and we are even told, that persons would put a brief into his hand in the 
middle of a cause which they perceived likely to turn against them. He 
was not above adopting any artifice which might raise him in the estima- 
tion of those with whom he associated: so that, when he was sitting in a 
coffee-house, his servant would come to him under his previous direction, 
and say, that company attended him in his chamber, which was the signal 
for him to huff, and desire them to be told to stay a little, and that he 
would come presently. This ingenious trick helped forward his reputation 
for business; and it is not by any means an exaggeration to say, that he 


found himself in considerable practice sooner than almost any one of his 
contemporaries.’—pp. 18, 19. 


His convivial dispositions must, it would appear, have procured 
him many friends in the city, for we find that he had scarcely 
reached his twenty-third year when he was made Common Serjeant. 
He had not served this office many years, when that of recorder 
to the city was spoken of as about to be vacated. This was an 
spesinnity not to be lost sight of by such an aspirant as Jeffreys. 

is readiest and only road to preferment was through the favour 
of the court, which was then on good terms with the city autho- 
rities, and he made no scruple of betraying and sacrificing his 
republican friends, in order to ingratiate himself with the royalist 
party, and attain his object. It is obscurely hinted by the author, 
that Jetireys even stooped so low as actually to become a spy of 
the court, and under the cover of conviviality to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the disaffected, and to report them to the proper 
quarter. A suitable commencement truly for the future chan- 
cellor of England! He was knighted in 1677 ; and in 1678, was 
elected recorder of London. During the pretended Popish and 
Presbyterian conspiracies, and the trials for seditious and other 
libels, which followed that period, he was generally employed as 
counsel on behalf of the crown; and so well did he recommend 
himself to the court by his zeal, that in 1680, he was made ser- 
jeant, and chief justice of Chester, and in 1681, was created a 
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baronet. He had been already appointed solicitor-general to the 
Duke of York. 

His conduct, as chief justice of Chester, was made the subject 
of severe complaint in parliament by Lord Delamere, afterwards 
Earl of Warrington. 


‘« The county,” said his lordship, ‘‘ for which I serve is Cheshire, 
which is a County Palatine, and we have two judges peculiarly assigned 
us by his Majesty: our puisne judge I have nothing to say against him, 
for he is a very honest man for ought I know; but I cannot be silent as 
to our chief judge, and I will name him, because what I have to say will 
appear more probable: his name is Sir George Jeffreys, who I must say 
behaved himself more like a jack-pudding, than with that gravity which 
beseems a judge: he was mighty witty upon the prisoners at the bar ; he 
was very full of his jokes upon people that came to give evidence, not 
suffering them to declare what they had to say in their own way and 
method, but would interrupt them, because they behaved themselves with 
more gravity than he; and in truth, the people were strangely perplexed 
when they were to give in their evidence; but I do not insist upon this, 
nor upon the late hours he kept up and down our city: it’s said he was 
every night drinking till two o’clock, or beyond that time, and that he 
went to his chamber drunk; but this I have only by common fame, for I 
was not in his company: I bless God I am not a man of his princi- 
ples or behaviour: but in the mornings he appeared with the symptoms 
of a man that over-night had taken a large cup. But that which I have 
to say is the complaint of every man, especially of them who had any 
law-suits. Our chief justice has a very arbitrary power, in appointing the 
assize when he pleases; and this man has strained it to the highest point : 
for whereas we were ascustomed to have two assizes; the first about April 
or May, the latter about September; it was this year the middle (as I 
remember), of August before we had any assize; and then he dispatched 
business so well, that he left half the causes untried; and to help the 


matter, has resolved that we shall have no more assizes this year.” ’— 
pp. 66—68. 


We soon after find him on his knees at the bar of the House of 
Commons, where he was reprimanded by the speaker in pursuance of 
a vote of the House, for attempting to obstruct the right of the people 
to petition ; on which occasion, he conducted himself in a most das- 
tardly manner. It was moreover imposed on him, as a condition 
for his remaining further unmolested for his offence, that he should 
surrender his recordership, which he accordingly gave up to Sir 
George Treby. This proceeding would seem to have had the 
entire approbation of the city, as, upon some other pretext, it was 
determined in the council-chamber that he should be requested to 
vacate his office, and deliver up all the papers and writings which 
had been entrusted to his custody. 

Thus censured by the House of Commons, and stripped of his 
recordership in the city, Sir George Jefferies, nevertheless, soon 
recovered the smiles of fortune. He was the mere creature of the 
court on several state trials, and in the famous quo warranto case, 
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which ended in the temporary subversion of the privileges of the 
city, it may be easily believed that he sustained his character of 
counsel on the part of the crown, with no ordinary zeal. His ser- 
vices were requited by being appointed chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, on the 29th of September, 1683, and he was soon after 
sworn a member of the privy council. 

It was one of his first judicial occupations, to preside at the trial 
of Algernon Sidney. His conduct upon this occasion is too well 
known to need repetition. He trampled openly upon the most com- 
mon rules of evidence in order to procure a conviction, and more- 
over frequently interrupted the prisoner in the course of his defence, 
The former fact is drily stated by Mr. Woolrych; and the latter 
gross invasion of the rights of an accused, is palliated in the fol- 
owing words :—‘ In this, our own enlightened day, if an accused 
person strays far from the point, it is rarely indeed that he will 
not be minded by the judge of the true course material to his de- 


fence,’—as if Jeffrey's did no more than consult the interests of the 
prisoner ! : 

Again, upon the endeavours made by the chief justice to ensnare 
Sidney into an avowal of the seditious writing attributed to him, 
what is Mr. Woolrych’s charitable observation ?—But let us first 


give the passage from the report of the trial :— 


‘Mr. Att. Gen.—So much we shall make use of; if the colonel please 


to have any other part read to explain it, he may.—[Then the sheets wete 
shown to Colonel Sidney]. 


Col. Sidney.—--I do not know what to make of it; I can read it. 
Lord Ch. Just.—Ay, no doubt of it! better than any man here. Fix 
on any part you have a mind to have read. 


Col. Sidney.—I do not know what to say to it, to read it in pieoes 
thus. 


Lord Ch. Just.—I perceive you have disposed them under certain heads: 
what heads would you have read ? 


Col. Sidney.— My Lord, let him give an account of it that did it.— 
p. 118. 


Upon which, Mr. Woolrych has the simplicity to ask,—‘ can it 
be denied, that, at this day, if the publication of. a libel be proved, 
it may be proposed to the defendant, without offence, to read 
any detached parts of it? a proposal which may come from the 
court, if they see fit, for his benefit.’ For his benefit forsooth! 
as if it ever entered into the head of Jeffreys to benefit Sidney by 
a proceeding, which was intended by him, expressly, to have the 
very opposite effect. It is impossible to pass over such a miserable 


attempt to eee so glaring an iniquity, without feeling the 
most unqualified disgust. 


The private life of Jeffreys at this time was, if we may believe 
North, one ceaseless round of “ drinking, laughing, singing, and 
every extravagance of the bottle.” Even the pursuit of such a 
course of life as this on the part of the chief justice, is excused by 
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Mr. Woolrych, on the plea that ‘judges must unbend as well as 
other people!’ But our author seems to stick at nothing. Instead 
of pointing out the many gross instances of misconduct of which 
Jelfceys was guilty, about this period, on the bench, Mr. Woolrych 
glances at them slightly, as being merely ‘ some violences of tem- 
per, which he very compassionately attributes to ‘ severe fits of 
the stone,’ that were brought on the chief justice by his intem- 
perance! According to this code of morality, therefore, a judge 
may be drunk every night without injury to his office; and when 
his dissipation begets disease, and disease produces bursts of vio- 
lence in the administration of his judicial functions, such mis- 
conduct should not be visited with reproach, because ‘ judges must 
unbend as well as other people ?’ 

‘It must have been one of these’ (bursts of violence caused by 
disease) says our amiable author, ‘ which promoted his severity to 
Armstrong. Sir Thomas demanded the benefit of the law. Lord 
chief justice. ‘‘That you shall have by the grace of God! see that 
execution be done on Friday next, according to law: you shall 
have the full benefit of the law.”’ What is Mr. Woolrych’s com- 
mentary on this inhuman address? ‘This looks like brutality’— 
‘but,’—and then comes a but—‘ but Sir Thomas had almost infu- 
riated “. judge,’ by saying, that he had been plundered of his 
clothes ! 

The conclusion of this scene is still more revolting. ‘When 
Armstrong found that nothing he could say would prevail, he ex- 
claimed aloud against the chief, saying, ‘“‘ My blood be upon your 
head!” “Let it, let it; I am clamour-proof,” returned Jeffreys.’ 
Upon which Mr. Woolrych passes off to the history of the revolu- 
tion, as if such flagitious judicial wickedness were incapable of 
exciting even his momentary indignation. 

In September, 1684, Jeffreys took his seat in the cabinet ; and, 
upon the succession of James II. to the throne, in the following 
year, the honours of the peerage were prostituted by being con- 
ferred upon him, with the title of Baron Jeffreys of Wem, in the 
county of Salop. Every body is aware, that it was in the summer 
of this year, the great Monmouth rebellion occurred ; and that it 
was succeeded in the autumn by the memorable commission, 
headed by Jeffreys, who sustained the double office of chief justice 
and military commander. The commission traversed the western 
circuit, and before it returned to town, 351 rebels were executed 
under its mandates, or rather under those of Jeffreys, for he was 
himself all but the executioner. His conduct on the trial of the 
venerable lady Alicia Lisle, was so wantonly unjust, that there are 
happily no terms in our language by which it could be adequately 
described.. He not only permitted illegal evidence to be given 
against her by others, but even he himself, from the bench, with- 
out being sworn, became a witness to her prejudice. After extort- 
ing from the jury a verdict of guilty against her, he held out hopes 
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of a respite to the unfortunate lady, if she were disposed to satiate 
his avarice by a bribe; and when his expectations were disappointed 
in that respect, he had the malignity to obtain a promise from the 
king, that she should not be pardoned! It is impossible to read 
the trial without being convinced of her ladyship’s innocence; 
yet this judicial wretch even omitted to recount her defence to the 


jury ! 

We have no desire to trace any farther the steps of Jeffreys and 
his satellites on this circuit of carnage. We must, however, bor- 
row a summary description of it from a writer of that period. 


“He (Jeffreys) made all the west an Aceldama; some places quite 
depopulated, and nothing to be seen in ’em but forsaken walls, un- 
lucky gibbets, and ghostly carcases. The trees were loaden almost as 
thick with quarters as leaves: the houses and steeples covered as close 
with heads, as at other times frequently in that country with crows or ra- 
vens, Nothing could be liker hell than all those parts; nothing so like 
the devil as he. Caldrons hizzing, carkases boyling, pitch and tar spark- 
ling and glowing*, blood and limbs boyling, and tearing, and mangling, 
and he the great director of all; and in a word, discharging his place who 
sent him, the best deserving to be the King’s late chief justice there, and 
chancellor after, of any man that breath’d since Cain or Judas.” ; 


It was no wonder that, on his return to town, Jeffreys should 
boast that he ‘had hanged more men than all the judges of Eng- 
land since William the Conqueror.’ But what is to be said of 
the king, who, as a reward for such butcheries, placed in the 
hands of a man reeking with so much blood, the great seal of Eng- 
land, with the title of ee Chancellor ? 

To this office was soon added, that of head of the ecclesiastical 
high commission court, which was revived for a short time at this 
disastrous period. Such. was his eagerness to push his authority 
to the utmost extent of despotism in both these capacities, that 
even Mr. Woolrych goes so far as to observe, that he shewed him- 
self, not only as the champion, but as the ‘ bull-dog’ of his party. 
He did not always succeed, however, in carrying every thing in 
his own way. The following anecdote is given by his biographer, 
as affording ‘a brilliant example,’ not only of the chancellor’s 
sense of propriety, but of his command over his passions ! 


‘There being a contested election for Arundel, the government showed 
great anxiety that the court candidate should be returned, and Jeffreys 
went down to further this object. The mayor, an attorney of good cha- 
racter and fortune, was the returning officer, and he did not fail to notice 
the busy interfering chancellor intriguing at the hustings for every feasible 
vote. But he determined on concealing his knowledge of the great poli- 
tical person present. With inviolable firmness he impartially scrutinized 
the pretensions of every man who came up to poll; till, at length, having 


———_ 





* ¢It was Kirk who is said to have ordered the boiling the rebellious 
carcases in pitch.’—p. 214. 
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rejected one of the court voters, Jeffreys rose up in a furious passion, and 
declared that the vote should be admitted ; ‘‘I am the lord chancellor of 
this realm,” said the enraged nobleman. The mayor, surveying him with 
scorn, thus replied: ‘‘ your ungentlemanlike behaviour convinces me it 
is impossible you should be the person you pretend; were you the chan- 
cellor, you would know that you have nothing to do here, where I alone 
preside. Officer, turn that fellow out of court.” The crier proceeded to 
do his duty; and my lord, not over desirous of proving at that moment 
that he actually kept the King’s conscience, retired to hisinn. The po- 
pular candidate was elected. Inthe evening Jeffreys begged the favour 
of the mayor’s company at his lodging; but the independent magistrate 
declined this suspicious honour; upon which, nothing daunted, the chan- 
cellor proceeded to the house of his antagonist, and introduced himself 
with this winning speech: ‘‘ Sir, notwithstanding we are in different in- 
terests, I cannot help revering one who so well knows, and dares so nobly 
execute the law; and though I myself was somewhat degraded thereby, 
you did but your duty. You, as I have learned, are independent, but you 
may have some relation who is not so well provided for; if you have, let 
me have the pleasure of presenting him with a considerable place in my 
gift just now vacant.” The mayor could not resist this flattering bait; 
and having a nephew to whom such a place would be very acceptable, 
he named his relative, and the appointment was immediately signed by 
Jeffreys.’—pp. 310, 311. 


This is what Mr. Woolrych calls a proof of his lordship’s 
‘sense of propriety,’ and of his knowledge of the ‘ particular respect 
which one member of society, whether public or private, owes to 
another,’ We imagine that most of our readers will be more in- 
clined to set it down to the account of the chancellor’s political 
knavery, duplicity, and gross habits of corruption. 

Strange to say, vitiated as the heart of Jeffreys must have been, 
he was considered, doubtless by some mean adulators, as a good 
judge of music! At least, Mr. Woolrych concludes as much from 
the circumstance that he was chosen as umpire, to decide between 
the merits of two organs, which were built by rival artists ! 

The degree of public odium which attended the career of Jeffreys, 
may be sufficiently estimated from the fact, that soon after he 
was made Lord Chancellor, he went to Acton to visit his father, 
ron was so much ashamed of his conduct that he refused to see 

im ! 

We pass over his behaviour to the seven Bishops, as it is suffi- 
ciently notorious; and hasten to that season of retribution which at 
length overtook this monster, and hurled him from his ill-acquired 
pre-eminence. Upon the flight of James from Whitehall, the 
chancellor found it necessary to take measures for his own safety, 
and having privately left his lodging, he concealed himself in a 
little house at Wapping, whence he removed to a coal-barge, 
hoping to be able to make his escape in it to Hamburgh. He 
assumed the garb of a common sailor, and in order the better to 


effect his disguise, he cut off his ‘fierce eyebrows.’ Information 
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having ‘been given of his retreat, a warrant was obtained from the 
privy counsel for his apprehension, and it is not a little curious 
that ‘his flight should have been intercepted, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of a miserable scrivener, whom Jefireys had ill- 
treated during his prosperous career. 


‘ Off they went to search the collier: but Jeffreys had some doubt of 
his security there, and on that night he thought proper to lie in another 
ship which was near at hand, by which means he escaped the execution of 
the warrant for a few hours: yet he had the extreme indiscretion to make 
his appearance the next morning at a little alehouse, with the sign of the 
Red Cow, in Anchor and Hope Alley, near King Edward’s Stairs, and 
there he had a pot of ale. He was in his sailing accoutrements, with a 
seaman’s cap on; and he put his head through the window to look out. 
Most unhappily, there passed by at that instant the same miserable scri- 
vener who had been so struck with his face when he came to be relieved 
from the ‘‘ Bummery” bond.—‘ I shall never forget the terrors of that 
man’s face while I live,” said he, at that time, to his friend, and now he 
started at the ominous recollection. This scrivener, and the clerk in chan- 
cery mentioned by Kennet, may be fairly considered the same person. 
Nichols tells us, that the attorney came in to look for a client; and Ken- 
net, that the clerk caught the peeping chancellor at the window. Most 
probably, having noticed the remarkable visage, Mr. Trimmer* came in 
under pretence of business, that he might satisfy himself. Jeffreys seems 
to have known the scared lawyer as well; for he feigned a cough, and 
turned to the wall with his beer in his hand. But, alas for the poor ex- 
chancellor! his hour was come: the inexorable trimmer proclaimed him 
aloud, and the rabble burst in upon him.’—pp. 363, 364. 


‘¢ Every face,” writes Ralph, “which he saw was the face of a 
fury: every grasp he felt, he had reason to think was that of the 
demon that waited for him; every voice that he could distinguish 
in so wild an uproar, overwhelmed him with reproaches ; and his 
conscience echoed within him, that he deserved them all. In this 
miserable plight, in these merciless hands, with these distracted 
thoughts, and with the horror and despair in his own ghastly face, 
that was the natural result of all, he was goaded on to the Lord 
Mayor.” Itis said that the mayor, Sir John Chapman, when the hat 
was lifted up which concealed the face of Jeffreys, experienced such 
a shock that he fell into convulsions, and died soon afterwards. 

With great difficulty Jeffreys was protected by a body of the 
train-bands from the summary vengeance of the populace, and 
was sent to the Tower, where he was detained under a charge of 
high treason. A few days after his confinement, he received a 
present of a barrel, which appeared to contain oysters. ‘“ Well 
then,” said he, “I see I have some friends left still ;” but upon 
opening the barrel he found in it a halter ! 





* «This was the name which made Jeffreys call him in open court, and 


express the desire he had to see a trimmer, which frightened him so 
seriously,’ 
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His end is variously related, some accounts affirm that he died 
of excessive drinking, others that he was killed by a fit of his old 
disease. The latteris not improbable. Itis added, and in charity 
we hope it is true, that he died expressing great concern for his 
past errors, on the 19th of April, 1689. He does not appear at 
any time of his life to have varied his religion, which was the 
Protestant. Before his death, he offered to make some political 
disclosures to the government; the offer was accepted, but his 
indisposition prevented its performance. His remains were first 
interred in the Tower privately: they were afterwards removed by 
his relations to a vault under the communion table of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, where his coffin was seen in 1810, in a good state 
of preservation. 

he portrait of Jeffreys prefixed to this volume is well engraved 
from a painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller. To use the words of — 
Nichols, he certainly “does not appear (in it), that monster of 
ugliness and wickedness we have been taught to think him.” Mr. 
Woolrych describes him as ‘rather above the middling stature ; 
his complexion inclining to fair, and of a comely appearance. His 
face shewed briskness, but mixed with an air which might breed a 
suspicion of some little lurking malice and unpleasantness. He 
had a piercing eye, and a brow most commanding ; in the manage- 
ment of which he shewed a great accomplishment, whether it 
pleased him to terrify or conciliate.’ 

Opinions the most contradictory have been pronounced on him 
asalawyer. Burnet positively declares that he was not learned 
in his profession; whereas speaker Onslow says, that ‘he had 
great parts, and made a great chancellor in the business of that 
court.” Mr. Woolrych claims for him some improvements, which 
he saye were made in his time, in the rules of evidence, and more 
than insinuates that he was the writer of Vernon’s Reports, which 
even still beara high reputation. If Jeffreys possessed the abilities 
and knowledge which are here attributed to him, and which we 
are not disposed to question, his guilt was only the more aggra- 
vated, for they must have pointed out to him the way to truth 
and justice, on the many lamentable occasions when he steeped 
his hands in the blood of the innocent. 





Art. X. The Pelican Island and other Poems. By James Montgomery. 
12mo. pp. 264. 8s. London: Longman &Co. 1827. 


THE annals of poetic literature offer few examples of more uniform 
success than that which has attended, from its very commencement, 
the career of Mr. Montgomery. His ‘‘ World before the Flood,” 
his “‘ West Indies,” and his ‘‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,” have 
all gone through several editions, proving that they have at least 
been bought to a very considerable extent. Whether they have 
been read in the same proportion, or whether, if read, they have 
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been generally well understood, are questions which we have not 
so readily the means of answering. If we were to judge by our- 
selves, we should say that the last twenty-five years have produced 
not many volumes, which have found their way so readily to the 
ae a shelf, as those of the bard now before us; and that al- 
though such a fate might seem severe enough, it was one, which, 
to speak honestly, they for the most part deserved. i 

But how, it will be asked, is this assertion to be reconciled with 
the apparent popularity of Mr. Montgomery’s works? For instance, 
it cannot be doubted that ‘“‘The Wanderer of Switzerland” has 
journied as far as a tenth edition, a fact that seems to overturn all 
the speculations of criticism. To this it must be answered, that Mr. 
Montgomery is the poet of the sects—a term which, by the way, we 
by no means use in an offensive sense. By scrupulously abstaining 
from themes, which are not in every respect suited to meet the eye 
of modesty, and by diffusing over all those which he touches a cer- 
tain religious colouring, he has obtained admission for them into 
those grave and pious circles, from which the great mass of modern 
poetry is excluded. The faculty of imagination is as restless and as 
insatiable in those circles, as in others of a less austere cast; but it 
is restrained within certain limits, which are strongly defined by 
their clergy, and carefully preserved by their domestic guardians. 
Mr. Montgomery, Bernard Barton, and one or two others, are the 
only bards that are permitted to be known to them, and if they 
must have modern poetry, or at least a substitute for it, they 
have no alternative but to fill their bookcases, and strew their 
tables with the parodies, hymns and canticles of these hermit- 
minstrels. The necessity of the case, therefore, takes away the 
inference, that because many copies of such works have been sold, 
they must be popular and admirable. Had they been ten times 
duller than they really are, they would, most probably, have met 
with the same good fortune, for still they would have been, in 
their way, the best specimens of serious poetry that could have 
been attained. 
_ Far be it however from us to insinuate, that the author of ‘ The 
Pelican Island,’ has little or no claim to the sort of popularity 
which he has thus accidentally acquired. It cannot bedenied that 
he displays in most of his works a very various and fertile invention ; 
and if it be often too sublimated for the conceptions of mere prac- 
tical men of the world, he may answer, that it is not for such he 
spreads his pinions. He knows that something of the mystic, not 
to say the incomprehensible, is essential to the due worship of 
the muse whom he has selected for his guidance; and faithfull 
performing this part of his office, he treats all the external 


forms of poetry, such as aptitude and elegance of expression, 


and the musical march of the verse, as matters of very inferior 
consideration. : 


If such be Mr. Montgomery’s general rules of composition, it 
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must be conceded that ‘ The Pelican Island’ is a production 
exactly modelled upon them. We are wholly at a loss to under- 
stand the plot of it—if it have any. We presume it must have 
a moral—but we call all the muses to witness that, after a most 
diligent search, we can nowhere discover it. We have some fine 
descriptions of tempests, contrasted with halcyon calms; we fol- 
low the author into the depths of ocean, where he points out the 
works cf those wonderful insects, that rear their walls of coral 
with such incessant and successful labour; we patiently attend 
to his long catalogue of the beasts and birds which tenant his 
island, and of the fishes which animate the waves in its vicinity— 
but to what purpose all this description, and all those minute 
enumerations finally tend, we cannot even conjecture, unless it be 
to prove that pelicans are better, or at least much happier, than 
men. 


‘O enviable lot of innocence!’ he exclaims, ‘ their bliss and woe were 
only of this world; whate’er their lives had been, though born to suffer 
not less than to enjoy, their end was peace. Man was immortal, yet he 
lived and died as though there were no life, nor death, but this; alas! 
what life or death may be hereafter, he only knows who hath ordained them 
both; and they shall know who prove their truth for ever.’-- p. 137, 


Does not this passage, as printed in the form of prose, to which 
alone it belongs, look extremely like an extract from some very 
sentimental sermon? We have quoted it as the leading indication, 
in the nine cantos, to the object which the author has in view ; but 
it may serve, also, as an introduction to the specimens of his any 
thing but poetical style, which follow. He thus contrasts the 
life led by men with that enjoyed by his favourite pelicans. 


‘But their prime glory was insane debauch, to inflict and bear excru- 
ciating tortures: the unshrinking victim, while the flesh was rent from his 
limbs, and eaten in his presence, still in his death-pangs taunted his 
tormentors with tales of cruelty more diabolic, wreaked by himself upon 
the friends of those who now their impotence of vengeance wasted on him, 
and drop by drop his life extorted, with thorns and briers of the wilderness, 
or the slow violence of untouching fire.’—p. 103. 


Thus our poet soliloquises : 


‘What is this mystery of human life? In rude or civilised society, 
alike, a pilgrim’s progress through this world to that which is to come, by 


the same stages; with infinite diversity of fortune to each distinct adven- 
turer by the way !’—p. 111. 


He now exhorts with all the energy of the pulpit :— 


‘Poor prodigal, here watching swine, and fain to glyt thy hunger with 
the husks they feed on—home to our father’s house, our father’s heart! 
Both, both are open to receive thee—come; O come!—-He hears not, 
heeds not—O my brother! that I might prophecy to thee—to all the 
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millions of dry bones that fill this valley of darkness and despair! Alas 
alas ! can these bones live ?’—p. 138. 


Let it be distinctly understood, that in resolving Mr. Montyo- 
mery’s lines into their natural shape of prose, in order to shew how 
little they deserve the name of poetry, we have no design to throw 
the slightest shade of ridicule. on the sentiments which they con- 
tain. We are sure that he utters no opinions, of the truth of which 
he is not most intimately convinced—and that he gives no advice, 
which it would not be of the greatest importance to all men to 
adopt and follow. Ina religious point of view, nothing could be 
more excellent or useful than many passages which we could cite 
from this production. What we complain of is this; that under 
the guise of a poem, divided into nine cantos, Mr. Montgomery 
should have really done little more than given us a long sermon, 
of so many parts. But we pass, from more awful themes, to the 
author’s description of a patriarchal inhabitant of his island. 


‘He hearkened to the prattle of a babe, which he was leading by the 
hand ; but scarce could he restrain its eagerness to break loose, and run 
wild with joy among the bushes. It was his grandson, now the only stay 
of his bereaved affections: all his kin had fallen before him, and his 
youngest daughter bequeathed this infant with her dying lips :—‘‘ O take 
this child, my father! take this child, and bring it up for me; so may it 
live to be the latest blessing of thy life.” He took the child; he brought 
it up for her; it was the latest blessing of his life: and while his soul ex- 
plored immensity, in search of something undefinedly great, this infant 
was the link which bound that soul to this poor world, where he had not a 
wish or hope, beyond the moment, for himself.’—pp. 151, 152. 


We might multiply specimens of this loose and feeble style, with- 
out any trouble of selection, for it is difficult to find many pages 
in the whole poem, that deserve the elevated rank which Mr. 
Montgomery has assigned to them, by printing them in the form 
of blank verse. This difficulty, however, it is but justice to say, is 
not encountered so frequently in the first three cantos, as in the 
six which follow them. We shall extract from the former some 
lines which we have marked, as being, in our opinion, inspired b 
the true genius of poetry. What can be more happy than the fol- 
lowing simile ? 


. 


— Star after star, from some unseen abyss, 

Came through the sky, like thoughts into the mind, 
We know not whence ; till all the firmament 

Was thronged with constellations, and the sea 
Strown with their images.’—p. 5. 


We know not where Mr. Montgomery found authority for the 


epithet ‘susurrant, in the subjoined passage. We fancy he has 
manufactured it from Virgil’s 





99 A). seepes 
Hybleis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Seepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro ;-— 
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lines which have haunted poetical minds more, perhaps, than any 
others in the whole range of the classics. 


‘ A breeze sprang up, and with careering wing 
Play'd like an unseen being on the water. _ 
Slowly from slumber ’woke the unwilling main, 
Curling and murmuring, till the infant waves _ 
Leap’d in his lap, and laugh’d in air and sunshine : 
Then all was bright and beautiful emotion, 

And sweet accordance of susurrant sounds. 

I felt the gay delirium of the scene ; 

I felt the breeze and billow chase each other, 
Like bounding’ pulses in my human veins.’—p. 6. 


The picture is perfect; but the melody of the passage, it must 
have been felt by the intelligent reader, is in a great measure 
spoiled by a vice of style which pervades the whole of this poem 
—that of frequently ending the line with a dissyllable. In this 
short passage, there are four such unfortunate terminations— 
‘ water’—‘ sunshine’—‘ emotion,’ and ‘ each other ;’ which, besides 
destroying the measure of the lines, render them puerile and feeble. 
The same remark applies to the following description of a tempest 
—a description which, in every other respect, deserves our admi- 
ration : 


‘Once, at high noon, amidst a sultry calm, 
Looking around for comfort, I descried, 
Far on the green horizon’s utmost verge, 
A wreath of cloud: to me a glad discovery, 
For each new image sprang a new idea, 
The germ of thoughts to come, that could not die. 
The little vapour rapidly expanded, 
Lowering and thickening till it hid the sun, 
And threw a starless night upon the sea. 
Eagerly, trembling, I watch’d the end. 
Faint gleam’d the lightning, follow’d by no peal ; 
Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale ; 
Nor long the issue tarried ; then the wind, 
Unprison’d blew its trumpet loud and shrill ; 
Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously; the rain 
Came down like music, and the full-toned thunder 
Roll’d in grand harmony throughout high heaven : 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
Drown’d in his own stupendous uproar all 
The voices of the storm beside; meanwhile 
A war of mountains raged upon his surface ; 
Mountains each other swallowing, and again . 
New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’d valleys 
Upstarting, join’d the battle; like those sons 
Of earth—giants, rebounding as new-born ~ 
From every fall on their unwearied mother. 
I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife : 
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Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges ; 
Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 

Of cherubim, wide brandish’d, to repel 

Aggression from heaven’s gates; their flaming strokes 
Quench’d momentarily in the vast abyss.’—pp. 8, 9. 


The calmness and clear magnificence of the night following the 


storm, are finely contrasted with the scene just described. 


‘ Night, silent, cool, transparent, crown’d the day ; 
The sky receded further into space, 
The stars came lower down to meet the eye, 
Till the whole hemisphere, alive with light, 
Twinkled from east to west by one consent. 
The constellations round the arctic pole, 
That never set to us, here scarcely rose, 
But in their stead, Orion through the north 
Pursued the Pleiads; Sirius, with his keen, 
Quick scintillations, in the zenith reign’d. 
The south unveil’d its glories;—there, the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning, watch’d the Centaur’s spear ; 
Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from eternity ; the Dove, 
On silver pinions, wing’d her peaceful way ; 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah’s throne, 
The Altar, kindled from his presence, blazed ; 
There, too, all else excelling, meekly shone 
The Cross, the symbol of redeeming love : 
The Heaven’s declared the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament display’d his handy-work. 


‘ With scarce inferior lustre gleam’d the sea, 
Whose waves were spangled with phosphoric fire, 
As though the lightnings there had spent their shafts, 
And left the fragments glittering on the field. 


‘ Next morn, in mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish’d ; bubble armies fought 


Millions of battles on the crested surges, 

And where they fell, all cover’d with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on the cerulean main 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars. 


‘ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is fill’d ; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will along the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 
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And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hour, 

To me appear’d this lonely Nautilus, 

My fellow-being, like myself alive. 

Entranced in contemplation vague yet sweet, 

I watch’d its vagrant course and rippling wake, 

Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens.’—pp. 10—13. 


Much might be said in praise of the passages which we have 
just cited ; but although they deserve, and have obtained the tri- 
bute of our applause, still we do not think that they are sufficient 
to sustain the weight of the whole poem. 

What are we to infer from the following lines ? 


‘Here end my song; here ended not the vision ; 
I heard seven thunders uttering their voices, 
And wrote what they did utter; but ’tis seal’d 
Within the volume of my heart, where thoughts, 
Unbodied yet in vocal words, await 
The quickening warmth of poesy, to bring 
Their forms to light—like secret characters, 
Invisible till open’d to the fire ; 
Or like the potter’s paintings, colourless 
Till they have pass’d to glory through the flames.’—p. 164. 


Is the ‘ Pelican Island’ to be succeeded by the voices of “ The 
Seven Thunders.” The title will no doubt be a striking one; it will 
announce another Apocalypse ; and we presume, that the new pro- 
phet will next take the final step, to which all his labours are mani- 
festly tending, that of setting up a church for himself. As Joanna 
Southcote has had, and still preserves, her followers, we see no rea- 
son why the bard of Sheffield should not place himself at the head 
of a sect of Jacobites, or Montgomerionians. 





Art. XI. The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the French. 
With a Preliminary View of the French Revolution. By the author 
of ‘ Waverley,” &c. 9 vols. 41. 14s.6d. Post 8vo. London: 
Longman & Co. Edinburgh: Cadell & Co. 1827. 


THE most splendid literary reputation of our age and country, 
has been put to stake upon these volumes; and the greatness of 
the enterprise may be deemed in every way to have justified the 
hazard. For it cannot be doubted that the extent and importance 
of the chosen subject, were calculated to afford a sufficient scope 
for the display of the very highest ability. A more exciting theme 
of narration—a fairer field of philosophical contemplation—was 
never before given to kindle the eloquence, to exercise the wisdom 
and skill, or to stimulate the intellectual ambition of the historian. 
Here was to be depicted, the eventful career of the most. extra- 


ordinary personage of modern times; of him, whose elevation and 
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fall alike involved the most stupendous vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and whose single fortunes twice ee the political aspect 
of the universe. The ‘ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,’ could be 
only another term for the history of those gigantic revolutions and 
wars, which always, as if obeying the impulse of his individual 
destiny, for thirty years convulsed the whole frame of the civilised 
world ; first preparing his rise, then ministering to his wide-spread 
dominion, and finally precipitating his downfall and overthrow. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unquestionable powers of the celebrated 
author of these volumes; notwithstanding the fame which he had 
“set upon the cast”—the magnitude of the occasion, and all the 
inspiring circumstances of the undertaking; it would be vain to 
dissemble the well-founded conclusion which the public judgment 
seems, even already, unanimously to have pronounced, that the 
work is a signal and palpable failure. The primary cause of its 
defects is too apparent.in every page to be for a moment misap- 
prehended. The book has been written in haste and with negli- 
gence, alike utterly incompatible with the success and value of 
any historical composition. It is evident, throughout, that the 
author has given himself no time either for the well digested ar- 
rangement of facts, or profound reflection on the great com- 
binations of political action. He has not, in simple language, 
studied his subject: he has put together an immense mass of 
materials, as rapidly as they accumulated under his hands, with 
little care in the selection, and no thought for their relative im- 
portance and measurement. The inevitable results of this un- 
philosophical and reckless haste, are stamped upon the whole pro- 
duction: in such a work, neither the simple possession of the most 
brilliant talents, nor the mere resources of the most practical 
literary ability, can possibly supply the absence of deliberation and 
system. We have here a voluminous compilation ; executed in- 
deed with wonderful celerity, but nothing worthy either of the 
genius of the author or the true dignity of history. 

The justice of these strictures may be readily brought to the 
proof. The severest condemnation of the book is written by the 
author himself, in its preface. He there informs us that ‘ the extent 
and purpose of the work have, in the course of its progress, been 
essentially changed from what he originally proposed ;’ that ‘it 
was at first intended merely as a brief and popular abstract of the 
life of the most wonderful man, and the most extraordinary events, 
of the last thirty years ;’ that ‘ three volumes were the compass 
assigned to the proposed work ;’ and that, nevertheless, his stock 
of materials so much accumulated upon him, as to have ‘ increased 
the whole work to more than twice—(he should have said to more 
than three times)—the size originally intended.’ This very illus- 
tration of his primitive design, betrays his hasty and imperfect 
appreciation of the magnitude of the undertaking in which he had 
engaged. He has produced nine volumes, where he designed to 
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have composed only three. Yet, new facts in the course of his 
labours he does not pretend to have detected: and, in a’ series of 
great transactions, so universally known, it was indeed impossible 
that any should be left to discover, which were not open to him 
from the outset. He has, he declares in the progress of the work 
‘been favoured with access to some valuable materials, most of 
which have now for the first time seen the light;’ these might 
affect the colouring of events, but could not increase their number. 

That his materials have accumulated far beyond his expectations, 
can therefore mean only that he had primarily made an egregious 
miscalculation of the measurement of his work; that using, as he 
proceeded, all the matter that came in his way, he found his nar- 
rative immensely overgrown; and that he preferred to:discharge 
it upon the public with all its redundancies, rather than undergo 
the laborious and irksome business of revision and compression. 
He began his task, by his own confession, in total uncertainty of its 
extent: and he dismissed it with the abandonment of his original 
purpose. Any man who is at all habituated to the process of his- 
torical writing, will see at a glance that the work has been delivered 
to the world in the first stage of compilation,—when the requisite 
mass of materials has been collected—when the whole subject. is 
spread out before the author—and when the patient toil of re- 
viewing all its bearings, in a general survey; of throwing its im- 
portant features into strong relief; of condensing and grouping its 
minor accessories, is yet to begin. The whole of this operation of 
silent industry, which, after all, involves one of the highest points 
of the historian’s merit, as its results must also put to issue his 
lasting reputation, has here been shunned or disregarded. We 
have nine volumes of compilation, because the author would not 
bestow his leisure to compose four or five of philosophical history. 
We do not really believe that he could, in three volumes exactly, 
as he proposed, have done justice to his subject and his own powers : 
but the prolixity of the work might certainly have been. reduced 
by nearly one half of its present length. 

Not the least striking proof to the initiated, of the state in which 
the book has been dispatched to the press, is to be found in the 
disproportioned bulk of the three last volumes. They contain very 
nearly as much matter as the first five. Six volumes had.been 
already printed off, before it was discovered that, at the same ratio, 
the work must extend to ten. or eleven, instead of the prescribed 
nine. It was too late to equalise all the volumes, and the surplus 
was saddled upon the three last, instead of being distributed 
among the whole. Hence also, perhaps, the omission of an argu- 
ment upon the burning of Moscow, which the author promised 
(vol. vil., p. 290), in the appendix, but which does not appear in 
the sequel ; the bulk of the last volume being found, we presume, 
already too great to admit it—unless indeed it was, ‘in the hurry, 
forgotten altogether. } 
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On the thousand signs of inadvertence, all the consequences 
of haste, which are betrayed throughout the volumes in minor par- 
ticulars, we shall not stop to dilate. The public prints have been 
amusing themselves, ever since the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ appeared, 
with compiling whole catalogues of its endless errors in the state- 
ment of dates, circumstances, and actors; all which, with a little less 
carelessness, might as easily have been avoided. The petty mis- 
takes with which the text is in these respects disfigured, are cer- 
tainly unpardonably numerous: but we shall not weary our readers 
and ourselves with repeating the stale enumeration of any part of 
them. It is observable, however, that the inaccuracy of the work 
extends even to the orthography of a host of proper names. Thus, 
for one instance, that of the financier Necker is spelt Neckar 
throughout, even to the fourth volume (p. 251); when the late 
discovery of the blunder came, after the book was printed, only 
in time to correct it in a table of errata. Thus, too, the author 
thinks that the family name of his hero, should be written after 
Napoleon’s own choice—Bonaparte, not Buonaparte; yet ‘the 
name, by an original error of the press, which proceeded too far be- 
fore it was discovered, has been printed withanu.’ It is certainly 
amusing to observe, that for this mighty error alone has a formal 
and apologetical explanation been thought necessary in the preface ; 
as if the whole work were not full of precisely the same species of 
incorrectness. In the author’s orthography of French terms, he is 
not more felicitous than in that of persons: as when, even in 
such familiar words, we have sometimes compte, an account, for 
comte, a nobleman ; and vicecomptesse for vicomtesse, &c. 

This hasty manner of composition has also left the author’s lan- 
guage often slovenly, and sometimes even ungrammatical. Phrases 
and epithets are carelessly repeated in contiguous lines and para- 
graphs: Villeneuve is called in the same passage (v. 248), ‘ the 
brave but unfortunate seaman’—‘ this able but unfortunate admi- 
ral:’—‘ The Danish ships (vi. 21) were fitted out for sea with all 
possible dispatch, together with the naval stores to a very large 
amount; which, had they fallen into the hands of the the 
must have afforded them considerable facility in fitting out a fleet :’ 
—‘ Towns, districts, and provinces (v. 9), were dealt from hand to 
hand, like cards at a gaming table; and the powers of Europe 
once more, after the partition of Poland, saw with scandal the 
government of freemen transferred frum hand to hand.’ Of sen- 
tences awkward and unwieldy in their construction, and obscure in 
their expression, there is a perpetual recurrence: a single instance 
(ii. 74) must suffice, where, if we had space, we might adduce a 
thousand :—‘ Clairfait, who, though defeated, was too good a dis- 
ciplinarian to be routed, had to retreat on a country unfriendly to 
the Austrians, from recollection of their own recent insurrection, 
and divested of all garrison towns ; which must have been severe 
checks, particularly at this period, to the incursions of a revolu- 
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tionary army, more fitted to win battles by its impetuosity, than 
to overcome obstacles which could only be removed by long and 
patient sieges.’ Of the author’s heedless sins against grammati- 
cal accuracy, we can afford only some half-dozen specimens. ‘ It 
cannot be doubted (i. 346), that this haughty and insolent lan- 
guage on the part of the invaders, irritated the personal feelings of 
every true Frenchman, and determined them to the most obstinate 
resistance against invaders,’ &c.—‘ The Vendeans took the field, 
&c. (ii. 230)—a cloth knapsack contained bread and some neces- 
saries, and thus he was ready for service. T'hey were accustomed 
to move with great secresy,’ &c.—‘ Leaving (iii. 133) the. discus- 
sion of what might have been, to trace that which actually took 
place, the French cavalry pursued the retreating Austrians,’ &c., 
as if the French cavalry, instead of the author, were leaving the 
discussion.—‘ Lord Castlereagh (viii. 127) was against the opinion 
of Schwartzenberg, the rather that he concluded that a retreat 
behind the Aube would be a preface to one behind the Rhine. 
Taking it upon him, as became the minister of Britain at such a 
crisis, he announced to the Allied powers, that, so soon as the 
should commence the proposed retreat, the subsidies of England 
would cease to be paid to them.’—Taking z¢ upon him—takin 
what? So also we hear that Nelson (v. 244) ‘ run his vessel’ (for 
ran) ;—that Napoleon (ix. 224) ‘ caused his amanuensis take up the 
pen’—that (in various places) persons were long of finding or 
learning—late of adhering to a cause, and similar inelegances ; and 
above all, we are favoured, passim, with those most atrocious. Scot- 
ticisms of will and would, for shall and should, and of asking at a 
person. ‘So much the better, answered Mounier, we will be 
a republic the sooner : —‘ secure that he woudd swim with the tide 
if he espoused the cause of republicanism : ’—‘ no question was 
asked at the Prussian,’ &c. 

To such minute criticism has it been necessary to descend, to 
prove the unbecoming recklessness, with which the author has 
sacrificed even the ordinary graces of composition, to his impa- 
tience for the dispatch of his voluminous adventure. But the 
style of the work has other peculiarities, which, if in part attri- 
butable to the same cause, surprise us, as betraying also the more 
deliberate absence of literary judgment and taste. Its language 
appears to us totally wanting in the severe simplicity and chas- 
tened dignity, which should belong to historical composition. 
The author’s habitual manner is too highly figurative for the sober 
purposes of his narration. His most effective passages sparkle 
with similes, which, though full of poetical imagination and beauty, 
serve only to encumber the relation with foreign and inappropriate 
ornament : dazzling the reader’s admiration by their very brilliancy, 
and distracting his attention from the continuous flow of events. 
Such excess of imagery is here wholly out of place, and lends at 
best but a false and meretricious splendour to the style. But when, 
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as is much more frequently the case, the re of the text be- 
comes colloquial and quaint, the mode of illustration partakes of 
the same characteristics; and the author makes at once the fatal 
step, from the sublime to the ridiculous. His chosen similes are 
then both puerile and ludicrous in the extreme; as, when he tells 
us (ii. 35) that the Girondists ‘ were liable to the disappointment 
of a child, who having built his house of boughs after his own 
fashion, is astonished to find those bigger and ent 1 than him- 
self throw its materials out of their way, instead of attempting, 
according to his expectations, to creep into it for the purpose of 
shelter : —or (v. 346) that ‘the attempt to annihilate commerce 
resembles that of a child, who tries to stop with his hand the 
stream of an artificial fountain, which escapes in a hundred partial 


jets from under his palm and between his fingers :’-—or (iil. 175), 


‘It is a custom in some counties, when a cow who has lost her calf 
will not yield her milk freely, to place before the refractory animal 
the skin of her young one stuffed, so as to have some resemblance 
to life. The cow is deceived by this imposture, and yields to be 
milked upon seeing this representative of her offspring. In like 
manner,’ gravely continues our author, the ‘show of independence 
assigned to the Batavian, and other associated republics, enabled 
France to drain these countries of supplies!!’ And, in the midst 
of the horrible narrative of the revolutionary massacres at Lyons 
(ii. 268) the sufferers are compared to ‘ singed flies, mutilated, but 
not slain, and imploring (like singed flies’) their executioners to 
dispatch them quickly.’ 

At other times, the author’s figures are far fetched, overstrained, 
and in a few instances, even low and offensive. He delights in 
surgical similes: as (i. 123) that ‘nobles and clergy were placed 
on the anatomical table at the mercy of each state quack, who 
having no interest in their sufferings, thought them excellent sub- 
jects on which to exemplify some favorite hypothesis;’ and in 
another place (ii. 178) we have a simile from an unripened impost- 
hume or sore. Other allusions, wearing amidst sober realities the 
fantastic and motley colouring of the fictitious and the burlesque, 
too frequently remind us unseasonably, that the imaginative author 
has long been habituated to other studies than those of veracious 
history. Thus Shakspeare, and even Don Quixote, are authori- 
ties quoted far oftener than state papers and annals: thus the 
French republic is likened (ii. 275) to ‘the champion in Berni’s 
romance, who was so delicately sliced asunder by one of the Pala- 
dins, that he went on fighting and slew other warriors, without 
discovering for a length of time that he was himself killed.’ And 
(viil."140) we are told, that it was as little to be expected that the 
French people should rise to defend their country and their em- 
peror against the allied invaders, as ‘that the frogs in the fable 
would, in case of invasion, have risen in a mass to defend king ser- 
pent.’ 
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A custom more seriously objectionable and out of place, however, 
is that of the author’s frequent reference to the language and sub- 
jects of Scripture, upon occasions too light in themselves, and 
in which the application 18s positively—though, we are sure, unde- 
sisnedly—irreverent. In more than one place, the temptation of 
the Saviour of Mankind is the chosen comparison, to illustrate the 
condition upon which Napoleon had elevated the power of France : 
‘As we have stated elsewhere, it was that which the tempter 
offered in the wilderness, after his ostentatious display of the king- 
doms of the earth :—All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me,’ (vi. 30). But we have said, that the 
author’s figures‘are sometimes low, as well as offensive: if he too 
audaciously soars to attempt the language of Scripture, he can 
also stoop to borrow the imagery of the brothel. The political 
consistency of Talleyrand, reminds him (vit. 298) of ‘ the personal 
virtue of a female follower of the camp, which consisted in strict 
fidelity to the whole grenadier company ;’ and we hear again (v. 
152) of the eloquence of certain French orators, resembling ‘ no- 
thing so nearly as the pleading ofa wily procuress, who endeavours 
to persuade some simple maiden, that the services rendered to her 
by a liberal and gallant admirer, can only be rewarded by the 
sacrifice of her honour.’ Remembering the irreproachable decency 
of thought and expression for which his tales have been honourabl 
distinguished, the blemishes which we have here noticed are suc 
violations of good taste, both absurd and licentious, as, among all 
our living writers, we should least have anticipated from the ‘author 
of Waverley.’ 

Having thus discharged the ungrateful task of analyzing the 
careless composition, the verbal solecisms, and the censurable style 
of the work before us ; we have only a few general criticisms to add 
on its literary execution. The most unsatisfactory impression which 
the book leaves upon the mind of the reader is, its total want of all 
the more serious attributes of history. Even the external form and 
appearance of the publication, are those of a mere novel: it looks like 
one of the author’s own romances ; and is printed and prepared in 
a shape to be bound up with either series of the “ Tales of m 
Landlord.” There is absolutely nothing in it to recall the charac- 
ter of history ; nothing to authenticate the accuracy of the narra- 
tion, beyond the vulgar notoriety of the leading events. There is 
none of the usual testimony which the annalist is careful to adduce 
for the support of his statements; none of that cautious reference 
to, and enumeration of, authorities, which is in all cases demanded 
and set forth as his only title to the confidence of his readers. 
The greatest improvement introduced in modern historical writing, 
is this exactitude in the abundant use of citations. Withouta 
succession of notes to vouch for the whole chain of facts, history is 
justly held to be valueless. But it is very rarely that the author 
before us condescends to offer a notation of the sources of his 
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knowledge; and we are thus left without the readiest means of 
ascertaining, either the worth of the evidence on which he has 
relied, or his own industry, discretion, and fidelity, iu the employ- 
ment of. his materials. Another serious defect in these volumes is, 
the neglect of precision in dates. In every historical narration, 
= and certainly in one of such minute details, and extended 
ength, a regular marginal chronology should run through its 
pages: but here there is no attempt to supply this easy conve- 
nience. So obscurely and rarely are even the years marked, that 
it sometimes requires a search through a whole chapter, to discover 
the exact point of time of any transaction ; and this confusion is 
increased, in a great part of the work, by the author’s adoption of 
the revolutionary nomenclature of years and months, without even 
an explanation of its divisions. ? 

We have now unreservedly stated the grounds on which the 
composition of the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ appears to us unworthy 
both of the magnitude of the subject, and the previous and well- 
earned reputation of its gifted author. If, in the freedom of our 
remarks, we should be thought to have treated so distinguished a 
person as Sir Walter-Scott with too little deference, we can only 
earnestly and seriously disclaim the most remote intention to be 
wanting in respectful courtesy towards a writer, whose genius we 
unfeignedly honour as the brightest living ornament of our English 
literature. If we have presumed to censure, in no measured terms, 
the glaring proofs of haste and negligence which so grievously 
disfigure the work of a great name, it has been only because, in 
common with his warmest admirers, we regret the imperfect appli- 
cation of his powers—not that we would, in a carping and envious 
spirit, depreciate the real measure of his splendid ability. Much 
nonsense has upon this occasion been talked with oracular gravity, 
of the incompatibility of success for the same mind in the walks 
both of imagination and truth—of the inevitable tendency of Sir 
Walter Scott’s previous intellectual habits, to unfit him for. the 
higher office of the historian—of his ignorance of the modern 
science of political wisdom—and so forth. We are no subscribers 
to the force of these gratuitous assumptions, which are advanced 
on the invidious pretence of excusing his failure; but with the 
secret desire of undervaluing his talents, and lowering his reputa- 
tion. On the contrary, we should be disposed to maintain, that 
the best earnest of his capability for the task which he had here 
chosen, was to be found in the generic features, and the admirable 
moulding of his former productions. The peculiar excellence and 
beauty of the Waverley novels, consisted in the wonderful knowledge 
which they displayed of human character—in the vivid and _pic- 
turesque delineation of human action—in the profound and striking 
reflections which were happily interwoven with their narratives— 
in the touches of nature and truth ; the animation, the vigour, the 
energy of description, with which they were every where wrought 
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What other qualities than these powers are required in the 
historian, it is beyond our sagacity to conceive: of what other 
materials than this knowledge of human character, and of the 
various springs of human action, the whole science of political 
wisdom is essentially compounded, we are at a loss to imagine. 
Besides, it is not true, that Sir Walter Scott’s pursuits had 
charmed him away from the study of politics: so far from this, he 
has always been known for no indifferent spectator of the public 
transactions of his times ; he has figured as a man of a party, and 
a political writer—not always, perhaps, very temperately in either 
character, but certainly with no lack of earnest and shrewd obser- 
vation. To suppose that such a man has not studied the general 
principles of constitutional government and international relations, 
that he is not sufficiently read in the various experience of anti- 
quity and modern times, is to take for granted, that which is 
extremely improbable. But the mere inductive application of his- 
torical facts is now disdained. It is too much the fashion of our 
times, to introduce the mysticism of the schools into the study of 
political science: there is a new transcendental philosophy of his- 
tory, as well as of metaphysics. We question whether the lucid 
extension of true knowledge will be promoted by the refinements 
of either. To our finite comprehension, he who is best acquainted 
with the play of the passions, and with the combinations of cha- 
racter, as these originate motives and act upon circumstances, 
should be the best interpreter of the lessons of history. And in 
all this knowledge, there is assuredly no mind of our age more 
ate imbued and profoundly versed, than the mind of Sir Walter 

cott. 

The real secret of his failure in writing the history of our event- 
ful times, consists neither in ignorance nor incapacity. It must, 
we fear, be added, that the facts of the case are scarcely less dis- 
creditable to the dignity of a great author’s personal character in 
the republic of letters. They betray, too clearly, the exclusive influ- 
ence of lower considerations than the generous love of fame. 
Pecuniary emolument is among the fair rewards of intellectual 
exertion ; and in a stage of society, in which literature is as much 
a profession of life as law or physic, or the other departments of 
practical science, the disregard or rejection of its worldly advan- 
tages, would be little less than a Quixotic sacrifice of real duties, to 
the indulgence of dreams of enthusiasm. But, when celebrity is 
attainable in any profession, there are also other and more honour- 
able objects of ambition than the mere sordid gains of industry, or 
the narrow calculations of present profit. In the breathless 
rapidity with which Sir Walter Scott has completed these volumes, 
it cannot be concealed, that he has shewn a strange insensibility 
to his own reputation: that he has aspired no higher than to pro- 
duce an entertaining and popular compilation, in the shortest pos- 
sible period ; and that, in the same spirit with his booksellers, he 
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has measured the number of his volumes, and the degree of their 
value—by as much as they would bring in the market. Hence, 
only, the haste, the negligence, the prolixity of the composition ; 
the want of compression, of revision, of deliberate arrangement. 
Hence, choosing the lighter labour and more expeditious conclu- 
sion, he has given us only an amusing tale, where he might have 
perfected a philosophical history: he has but achieved a lucrative 
speculation, when he might have linked his name to a triple im- 
mortality of glory, as the poet, the novelist, and the historian. 

In having directed the preceding remarks only to a comprehen- 
sive survey of the nature of the work before us, and to the promi- 
nent faults of its construction, we may, perhaps, have satisfied 
some readers less, than if we had occupied our notice entirely with 
gossiping extracts from the mass of anecdotes and circumstantial 
details, of which these nine volumes are compounded. Nothing is 
more easy, than to pillage long passages at random out of some 
thousand pages, and to string such chance excerpts together with 
common-place nothings, on transactions and opinions with which 
all the world is familiar. But it has been our object, rather to 
offer a candid and dispassionate judgment on the general character 
of the book, and the merits of its execution as a great work of 
literary art, than merely to transcribe disjointed and mutilated 
parts of a narration, which is in almost every body’s hands ; and 
anything like a practical abridgment of which, is prevented by its 
enormous bulk and interminable length. It only remains for us, 
without at all attempting to follow the course of the narrative, to 
offer from some of its divisions, a few more particular illustrations 
than we have yet given, both of the merits and defects of the com- 

ition. 

The first two volumes which are occupied with the ‘ preliminary 
view of the French revolution,’ form, in many respects, the most 
objectionable part of the whole work : in the hurried manner with 
which the facts are thrown together; in the imperfect connexion 
of the narrative, and the absence of all adequate and lucid expo- 
sition of cause and effect; and in the irresistible political bias under 
which the author has written. If desigued for a mere explanatory 
sketch of the origin and progress of the revolution, it is far too 
long and tedious in its details, and unsatisfactory in its purpose : 
if it is to be received as a regular history, the order of time, and 
the progress of events, are marked with so little precision and 
clearness, that the previously uninformed reader must rise from its 
perusal, with a very confused and indistinct conception of the 
whole train of vicissitudes. It is inferior in lucid arrangement to 
the best French annals of the same: period : to the compilation of 
M. M. Thiers and Bodin; and still more so, to the able history of 
Mignet, which it almost equals in length, and from which also the 


author has evidently, though without marginal acknowledgment, 
copied most of his details. 
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The involuntary influence of his political prejudices upon his 
narrative, might form a curious subject of study. There is a 
laboured effort at candour throughout ; and we really give Sir 
Walter Scott full credit, for the sincere and anxious desire of 
writing with impartiality and truth. But the habitual force of his 
Tory principles has been too strong for his calmer j udgment ; and 
he is every where the apologist for the ultra-royalist faction. He 
admits, it is true, in the abstract, that the corruptions and intoler- 
able abuses of the old French government, provoked the revolution : 
but he dismisses this theme as quickly as eyo while he dwells 
with stern and passionate indignation on the excesses, most fright- 
ful as they certainly were, which attended the moral convulsion of 
French society. A few expressions of cold severity suffice for the 
condemnation of the old despotism: but when he comes to expose 
the crimes and absurdities of the revolution, his passions kindle in 
the narration, and he pours forth the mingled torrent of invective, 
sarcasm, and ridicule, with all the ardent zeal of a true anti-jacobin. 
This political bias has had—unconsciously, we are sure, to himself 
—some injurious effects upon the fidelity of the first part of his 
history. It has led him entirely to overlook the undoubted fact, 
that the selfish intrigues of the privileged orders in the omen mtr 
for the purposes of avoiding the equalization of the public burthens, 
were among the most fatal roximate causes of the revolution ; and 
it has also induced him to discredit the existence of those premedi- 
tated, though feeble designs of the court, to put down the revolution 
by a military force, which certainly urged on the catastrophe of 
popular fury, and prevented any salutary confidence and union be- 
tween the crown and the partizans of a limited monarchy, in the 
first National Assembly, against the wicked designs of the anarchist 
demagogues. 

But, with all the objections which may fairly be taken against 
the philosophical composition of this introductory view of the revo- 
lution, it is impossible not to admire the wonderful animation and 
vigour, with which the author has depicted many of the most 
striking circumstances in that tremendous drama. Here it is that, 
in delineating its scenes of fear and horror, he shews himself as of 
old, the unrivalled master of vivid and pictorial description. From 
this portion of the work, for one example of his powers, we select 
the fall of the monster Robespierre and his execrable colleagues. 


‘ Meantime the Convention continued to maintain the bold and com- 
manding front which they had so suddenly and critically assumed. Upon 
learning the escape of the arrested deputies, and hearing of the insurrection 
at the Hotel de Ville, they instantly passed a decree, outlawing Robes- 
pierre and his associates, inflicting a similar doom upon the Mayor of 
Paris, the Procureur, and other members of the Commune; and charging 
twelve of their members, the boldest who could be selected, to proceed 
with the armed force to the execution of the sentence. The drums of the 
national guards now beat to arms in all the sections under authority of the 
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Convention, while the tocsin continued to summon assistance with its iron 
voice, to Robespierre and the civic magistrates. Every thing appearedto 
threaten a violent catastrophe, until it was seen clearly that the public 
voice, and especially amongst the national guards, was declaring itself 
generally against the Terrorists. 

‘The Hotel de Ville was surrounded by about fifteen hundred men, and 
cannon turned upon the doors. The force of the assailants was weakest 
in point of number; but their leaders were men of spirit, and night con- 
cealed their inferiority of force. 

‘The deputies commissioned for the purpose, read the decree of the 
Assembly, to those whom they found assembled in front of the City-hall, 
and they shrunk from the attempt of defending it, some joining the assail- 
ants, others laying down their arms and dispersing. Meantime, the de- 
serted group of Terrorists within, conducted themselves like scorpions, 
which, when surrounded by a circle of fire, are said to turn their stin 
on each other, and on themselves. Mutual and ferocious upbraidings took 
place among these miserable men. ‘ Wretch, were these the means you 
promised to furnish?” said Payan to Henriot, whom he found intoxicated, 
and incapable of resolution or exertion; and seizing on him as he spoke, 
he precipitated the revolutionary general from a window. Henriot sur- 
vived the fall only to drag himself into a drain, in which he was afterwards 
discovered, and brought out to execution. The younger Robespierre 
threw himself from the window, but had not the good fortune to perish on 
the spot. It seemed, as if even the melancholy fate of suicide, the last 
refuge of guilt and despair, was denied to men, who had so long refused 
every species of mercy to their fellow-creatures. Le Bas, alone, had calm- 
ness enough to dispatch himself with a pistol-shot. Saint Just, after im- 
ploring his comrades to kill him, attempted his own life with an irresolute 
hand, and failed. Couthon lay beneath the table brandishing a knife, 
with which he repeatedly wounded his bosom, without daring to add force 
enough to reach his heart. Their chief, Robespierre, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to shoot himself, had only inflicted a horrible fracture on his 
under-jaw. 

‘In this situation they were found like wolves in their lair, foul with 
blood, mutilated, despairing, and yet not able to die. Robespierre lay on 
a table in an ante-room, his head supported by a deal-box, and his hideous 
countenance half-hidden by a bloody and dirty cloth bound round the 
shattered chin. 

‘ The captives were carried in triumph to the Convention, who, without 
admitting them to the bar, ordered them, as outlaws, for instant execu- 
tion. As the fatal cars passed to the guillotine, those who filled them, 
but especially Robespierre, were overwhelmed with execrations from the 
friends and relatives of victims, whom he had sent on the same melancholy 
road. The nature of his previous wound, from which the cloth had never 
been removed till the executioner tore it off, added to the torture of the 
sufferer. The shattered jaw dropped, and the wretch yelled aloud, to the 
horror of the spectators. A masque taken from that dreadful head, was 
long exhibited in different nations of Europe, and appalled the spectator 
by its ugliness, and the mixture of fiendish expression with that of bodily 
agony.’ —vol. ii., pp. 350—353. 


We should here also be guilty of gross injustice if we failed to 
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remark, the extraordinary skill displayed by Sir Walter Seott in 
his relation of military events. Not only are the shifting alarums 
of the battle field exhibited with all the eager animation, all the 
icturesque and dramatic energy of description, which were to be 
ooked for from the ‘‘ Author of Waverley ;” but the plans of a 
campaign, and the movements of armies, are explained in a clear 
and methodical style, which evinces a perfect acquaintance with 
the principles of strategy. This display of military science, in an 
unprofessional writer, is very remarkable. The details of Napo- 
leon’s Italian campaigns, especially, are given far more satistac- 
torily and luminously in these volumes, than in any military works 
which have been devoted to the subject: not excepting even the 
memoirs from Napoleon’s own dictation. They may be generally 
read and understood, without even the aid of a map :—or rather, 
it is as if a map were spread out before us in military topography, 
with the positions and marches of the contending armies traced 
under our eyes. For a single specimen of the author’s ability in 
this part of his office, we shall select his account of the memorable 
battle of Marengo, in the fourth volume, which, though rather 
long for our purpose, may be adduced as one of the most lucid 
and masterly pictures of the kind in all the pages of modern 
history. 


‘Buonaparte’s disposition was as follows :—The village of Marengo was 
occupied by the divisions of Gardanne and Chambarlhac. Victor, with 
other two divisions, and commanding the whole, was prepared to support 
them. He extended his left as far as Castel Ceriolo, a small village which 
lies almost parallel with Marengo. Behind this first line was placed a bri- 
gade of cavalry, under Kellermann, ready to protect the flanks of the line, 
or to debouche through the intervals, if opportunity served, and attack the 
enemy. About a thousand yards in the rear of the first line was stationed 
the second, under Lannes, supported by Champeaux’s brigade of cavalry. 
At the same distance, in the rear of Lannes, was placed a strong re- 
serve, or third line, consisting of the division of Carra St. Cyr, and the 
Consular-guard, at the head of whom was Buonaparte himself. Thus the 
French were drawn up on this memorable day, in three distinct divisions, 
each composed of a corps d’armée, distant about three-quarters of a mile 
in the rear of each other. 

‘ The force which the French had in the field at the commencement of 
the day, was above twenty thousand men; the reserve, under Dessaix, 
upon its arrival, might make the whole amount to thirty thousand. The 
Austrians attacked with nearly forty thousand troops. Both armies were 
in high spirits, determined to fight, and each confident in their general— 
the Austrians in the bravery and experience of Melas, the French in the 
genius and talents of Buonaparte. The immediate stake was the posses- 
sion of Italy ; but it was impossible to guess, how many yet more impor- 
tant consequences the event of the day might involve. Thus much seemed 
certain, that the battle must be decisive, and that defeat must prove de- 
struction to the party who should sustain it. Buonaparte, if routed, could 
hardly have accomplished his retreat upon Milan; and Melas, if defeated, 
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had Suchet in his rear. The fine plain on which the French were drawn 
up, seemed lists formed by nature for such an encounter, when the fate of 
kingdoms was at issue. biech 

- ©Early in the morning, the Austrians crossed the Bormida, in three 
columns, by three military bridges, and advanced in the same order. The 
right and the centre columns, consisting of infantry, were commanded b 
generals Haddick and Kaine; the left, composed entirely of light troops 
and cavalry, made a detour round Castel Ceriolo, the village mentioned 
as forming the extreme right of the French position. About seven in the 
morning, Haddick attacked Marengo with fury, and Gardanne’s division, 
after fighting bravely, proved inadequate to its defence. Victor supported 
Gardanne, and endeavoured to cover the village by an oblique movement. 
Melas, who commanded in person the central column of the Austrians, 
moved to support Haddick; and by their united efforts, the village of 
a after having been once or twice lost and won, was finally car- 
ried. 

‘ The broken divisions of Victor and Gardanne, driven out of Marengo, 
endeavoured to rally on the second line, commanded by Lannes, This 
was about nine o'clock. While one Austrian column manceuvred to 
turn Lanne’s flank, in which they could not succeed; another, with better 
fortune, broke through the centre of Victor's division, in a considerable 
degree disordered them, and thus uncovering Lanne’s left wing, compelled 
him to retreat. He was able to do so in tolerably good order; but not so 
the broken troops of Victor on the left, who fled to the rear in great con- 
fusion. The column of Austrian cavalry who had come round Castel 
Ceriolo, now appeared on the field, and threatened the right of Lannes, 
which alone remained standing firm. Napoleon detached two battalions 
of the Consular-guard from the third line, or reserve, which, forming 
squares behind the right wing of Lannes, supported its resistance, and 
withdrew from it in part, the attention of the enemy’s cavalry. The Chief 
Consul himself, whose post was distinguished by the furred caps of a guard 
of two hundred grenadiers, brought up Monnier’s division, which had but 
now entered the field at the moment of extreme need, being the advance 
of Dessaix’s reserve, returned from their half day’s march towards Rivolta. 
These were, with the guards, directed to support Lanne’s right wing; and 
a brigade detached from them, was thrown into Castel Ceriolo, which now 
became the point of support on Buonaparte’s extreme right, and which the 
Austrians, somewhat unaccountably, had omitted to occupy in force when 
their left column passed it in the beginning of the engagement. Buona- 
parte, meantime, by several desperate charges of cavalry, endeavoured in 
vain to arrest the progress of the enemy. His left wing was put completely 
to flight ; his centre was in great disorder; and it was only his right wing, 
which, by strong support, had been enabled to stand their ground. 

‘In these circumstances the day seemed so entirely against him, that, 
to prevent his right wing from being overwhelmed, he was compelled to 
retreat in the face of an enemy superior in numbers, and particularly in 
cavalry and artillery. It was, however, rather a change of position, than 
an absolute retreat to the rear. The French right still resting on Castel 
Ceriolo, which formed the pivot of the manceuvre, had orders to retreat 
very slowly, the centre faster, the left at ordinary quick time. In this man- 
ner the wholeline of battle was changed, and instead of extendingidiagonally 
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across the plain, as when the fight began, the French now occupt 
an oblong position, the left being withdrawn as far back as St. J uliano, 
where it was protected by the advance of Dessaix’s troops. This division, 
being the ox remaining reserve, had now at length arrived on the field, 
and, by Buonaparte’s directions, had taken a strong position, in front of 
St. Juliano, on which the French were obliged to retreat; great part 
of the left wing in the disorder of utter flight, the right wing steadily, and 
by intervals fronting the enemy, and sustaining with firmness the attacks 
made upon them. ; 

‘ At this time, and when victory seemed within his grasp, the strength 
of General Melas, eighty years old, and who had been many hours on 
horseback, failed entirely ; and he was obliged to leave the field, and retire 
to Alexandria, committing to’ General Zach the charge of completing a 
victory which appeared to be already gained. 

‘But the position of Dessaix, at St. Juliano, afforded the First Consul 
a rallying point which he now greatly needed. His army of reserve lay 
formed in two lines in front of the village, their flanks sustained by 
battalions en potence, formed into close columns of infantry: on the left 
was a train of artillery ; on the right, Kellerman, with a large body of French 
cavalry, which, routed in the beginning of the day, had rallied in this 
place. The ground that Dessaix occupied was where the high road forms 
a sort of defile, having on the one hand a wood, on the other a thick 
plantation of vines, - 

‘The French soldier understands better perhaps than any other in the 
world the art of rallying, after having been dispersed. The fugitives of 
Victor’s division, though in extreme disorder, threw themselves into the 
rear of Dessaix’s position, and, covered by his troops, renewed their ranks 
and their courage. Yet, when Dessaix saw the plain filled with flying 
soldiers, and beheld Buonaparte himself in full retreat, he thought all 
must be lost. ‘They met in the middle of the greatest apparent confusion, 
and Dessaix said, ‘‘ the battle is lost—I suppose [ can do no more for 
you than secure your retreat 2” | 

‘** By no means,” answered the First Consul, “ the battle is, I trust, 
gained—the disordered troops whom you see are my centre and left, 
whom I will rally in your rear—Push forward your column.” , 

‘ Dessaix, at the head of the ninth light brigade, instantly rushed for- 
ward, and charged the Austrians, wearied with fighting the whole day, 
and disordered by their i pursuit. The moment at which he advanced, 
So critically favourable for Buonaparte, was fatal to himself. He fell, shot 
through the head. But his soldiers continued to attack with fury, and 
Kellermann, at the same time charging the Austrian column, penetrated 
its ranks, and separated from the rest six battalions, which, surprised and 
panic-struck, threw down their arms; Zach, who, in the absence of Melas, 
commanded in chief, being at their head, was taken with them. The 
Austrians were now driven back in their turn. . Buonaparte galloped 
along the French line, calling on the soldiers to advance. ‘‘ You know,” 
he said, “ it is always my practice to sleep on the field of battle,” 

‘ The Austrians had pursued their success with incautious hurry, and 
without attending to the due support which one corps ought, in all circum- 
Stances, to be prepared to afford to another. Their left flank was also 
exposed, by their hasty advance, to Buonaparte’s right, which had never 
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lost order. They were, therefore, totally unprepared to resist this general, 
furious, and unexpected attack. They were forced back at all points, and 
pursued along the plain, suffering immense loss; nor were they again 
able to make a stand, until driven back over the Bormida. Their fine 
cavalry, instead of being drawn up in squadrons to cover their retreat, 
fled in disorder, and at full gallop, riding down all that was in their way. 
The confusion at passing the river was inextricable—large bodies of men 
were abandoned on the left side, and surrendered to the French in the 
course of the night, or next morning.’—vol. iv., pp. 275—282. 


In conclusion, we have pleasure in pointing to one volume in the 
Life of Napoleon with unqualified commendation. It is that 
which introduces him on the stage, relates the tale of his early 
years, and conducts us through the vigorous and astonishing 
growth of his young fortunes to the completion of his first con- 
> any of Italy. Of the literary merits and enchanting interest of 
this single part of the work—the third volume—it is difficult to 
speak too highly. The narrative being here one rather of personal 
adventure and achievement than of political history, the absence 
of deliberate consideration and comprehensive views is the less felt 
in the relation; and all the grace and spirit of Sir Walter Scott’s 
pencil have here full employment, in painting the brilliant and 
eventful career of the youthful victor. The subject itself is one of 
very agreeable excitement, and Sir Walter Scott has wrought it 
up to a tone of a most brilliant and pleasing colouring. The 
early glory of Napoleon was unsullied by political or private crimes. 
His youth, and the late epoch at which he entered into the revolu- 
tionary arena, had saved him from incurring the atrocious guilt of 
preceding actors ; his military fame was splendidly associated with 
the liberation of Italy, and his greatness hitherto bore the sem- 
blance of patriotic and honourable ambition. If the young victor 
of Monte Notte, of Lodi, and of Arcola, had died in the next hour 
after the signature of the treaty of Campo Formio, which pro- 
claimed him the liberator of Italy from the Austrian yoke, his 
name would have descended to posterity in the full lustre of un- 
tarnished honour. Then his Kase and self-denial in recounting 
his own astonishing achievements, his solicitude for the promotion of 
his brethren in arms, his delicate and generous bearing towards his 
gallant but unfortunate enemy Wurmser, would all have left an 
air of simple magnanimity on his character, which was afterwards 
utterly ne in the corrupting influence of his imperial des- 
potism. Sir Walter Scott has felt all the attractions of his hero’s 
deportment at this fair and brilliant epoch in his fortunes; and he 
has done the picture ample justice. Indeed, the spirit with which 
he has every where treated the character and examined the ac- 
tions of Napoleon, deserves the most unexceptionable praise. It is 
impossible for any judgment to be more admirably impartial. At 
later periods of Napoleon’s life, indeed, the features of the portrait 
are too truly darkened with the lineaments of cruelty, revenge, 
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and obdurate tyranny ; but at the epoch before us it is susceptible 
of less repulsive and more softened colouring ; and Sir Walter has 
thrown it into all those expressive touches, in which he so in- 
imitably excels. The whole of this third volume forms the most 
exciting and delightful fragment of heroic biography with which 
we are acquainted. 





Art. XII. High-ways and By-ways ; or, Tales of the Roadside, picked 
up inthe French Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. Third series. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s.6d. London: Colburn. 1827. 


Ir looks like a paradox, to say of Mr. Grattan, that in proportion 
as he has become more familiar with the provincial scenery and 
manners of France, the less striking and characteristic have been 
those sketches of them, which he has produced for the amusement 
of the public. Had he been able to sustain the vigorous spirit of 
delineation, which appeared to so much advantage in the first series 
of his ‘ Roadside Tales, we should have felt great pleasure in 
seeing him realise the promise of his motto :—‘ I have loved France 
so well, that I will not part with a village of it; I will have it all 
mine.’ (King Henry V). But from whatever cause it has arisen, 
whether from the original idea having lost its novelty, and having 
ceased to stimulate his powers; or whether from his having drawn 
the materials of his more recent productions, less from real life 
than from the stores of his imagination, it is indisputable, that 
his second and third series are inferior to the first in every respect, 
but particularly in their nationality. 

In the tales now before us, we have few of those delicate traits 
of character and costume, still less of those social and conver- 
sational peculiarities, which should at once bespeak the French 
origin of the dramatis persone. Change but the names of the 
actors and of the places where they are supposed to appear, and 
there is very little in any of these compositions, which might not 
be feigned to have taken = pt in England, with quite as much 
scenic propriety as in the North or South of France. 

The reader naturally expects to find, in the course of the first 
tale—‘ The Cagot’s Hut,’—not indeed a dry and detailed dissertation 
on the pore, 2 et misfortunes which have marked the history of 
that outlawed and unoffending race; not an elaborate memoir on 
the disputed sources from which they are said to have sprung, or 
on the loathsome diseases which have for centuries cut them off 
from all friendly intercourse with their civilised neighbours; but 
a narrative, whether feigned or genuine in its connecting links, 
which should display the principal features, at least, of the actual 
social condition of that degraded community. Instead of this, we 
have but some very slight and superficial allusions to the general 
theories which have been resorted to, for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the state of the Cagots, and even these allusions are chiefly 
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to be found thrown together in a compendious note. The hut 
is made use of merely as a rendezvous for a French lady and a 
sang gentleman, the heroine and hero of the tale, the thread of 
whose fortunes is intertwined with the adventures of a small de- 

tachment of “the army of the Faith,” in the Pyrenees, in the 
year 1822. As far as any thing is brought to light that dis- 
pays the habits and sufferings of the wages the cottage of a 

yrenean shepherd might have been fixed upon by the author, 
with quite as much fitness as that which it has pleased him to 
name. 

Neither is our disappointment at all compensated by the interest 
or conduct of the tale itself. It abounds with improbabilities both 
of character and situation, and drags its struggling length through 
a volume and a half with the most tiresome sluggishness. The 
hero is a Spanish patriot, named Don Melchior, who, from his 
having been brought up in the South of France, had opportunities 
of meeting Malvide, the daughter of a highly aristocratic nobleman. 
They became mutually attached, but Melchior’s politics and poverty 
interposed obstacles to their union, which the young lady took a 
very summary method of removing, by eloping under the guidance 
of aservant to the Cagot’s hut in the Pyrenees, where she] ap- 
pointed to meet her lover, then in the service of the consti- 
tutionalists of Spain, and employed in yuarding a pass in the fron- 
tier, which was threatened by a band of the army of the Faith, 
under the command ofa monk called Father Munoz. It is here that 
our ‘ walking gentleman’ first sees her in the disguise of a Cagot 
girl—a disguise by the way, which, from the beginning is so trans- 
parent and so awkwardly managed, that no reader can for a mo- 
ment be deceived by it. The common current of a mere love story 
is varied in some degree by the description of an action, or rather 
a skirmish, between the adverse troops, in which Melchior is 
severely wounded—a circumstance that enables the author to dis- 

lay the character of the Monk Munoz in a most magnanimous 
ight. Although the armed and deadly enemy of the consti- 
tutional force, which he had just attacked, and by which he had 
been completely beaten,: yet we find him in the capacity of a 
surgeon, bandaging up the wounds of his enemy, and finally re- 
storing him to health. For this extraordinary benevolence the 
author has accounted, by telling us that Munoz and Melchior had 
been formerly school-fellows: but the magnanimity of the Monk 
is exposed to still farther trials. It appears that he also had seen 
Malvide in the bloom of her beauty, and that her image had fol- 
lowed him into his cloister. Yet is this the very priest whom our 
author selects to celebrate her marriage with his political foe ; and 
his first attempt to perform that ceremony having been interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of the bride’s father, he takes the most 
extraordinary steps for effectually securing their object. He causes 
Melchior to be removed in a litter into the interior of the Pyrenees 
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to some caverns which were of exceedingly difficult, not to say peri- 
lous, entrance, whither Malvide attends him, and there, ret 
torches and pillars of stalactite, the nuptials are at length concluded. 
The whole of these contrivances, which were a opted merely 
for the purpose of enabling the author to introduce some local 
descriptions, are painfully puerile, inconsistent and ridiculous: and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing the story, which they are 
made to bolster up, a signal failure. at 

The only passage worth extracting from ‘The Cagot’s Hut,’ is 
that in which the scene of the Spanish encampment, and the re 
parations for action are sketched. It is in Mr. Grattan’s best 
style ; and we quote it the more willingly, as we have been com- 
pelled to speak in no flattering terms of the other portions of this 
tale. 


‘To my great surprise, I distinguished upon all the little paths leading 
down the hills in the direction of Gedro, a number of men, scattered in 
small groups or coming singly along. These I at once discovered to be 
Spaniards, and a little while confirmed my supposition that they formed a 
portion of the army of the Faith, having united their straggling bands, 
and being about to re-enter Spain, by the unfrequented, and, as it ap- 
peared, unguarded pass which lay before me. 

‘ There was infinite variety and animation in the scene I gazed on. The 
sun shone out brightly on the peaks, and the snow glistened in his rays. 
Lower down, the dark shadows of the rocks, or patches of pine wood, 
contrasted with the brightness above; and, mixed in the sunshine and 
the shade, were the figures of the Spaniards, of whom I counted above 
a hundred, in their ragged yet romantic costume, all carrying mus- 
quets, pikes, or other weapons. Two or three bugles sounded at intervals, 
calling in the stragglers to the grand point of reunion, and frequently 
new objects were seen peering forth from the scanty covers of copse 
or furze through which they forced a way, to fall in with the more beaten 
track. 

‘A party had already halted at the opening of the gorge, in which the 
hut was situate, and just where the noisy waterfall deposited its frothy 
waves in a basin, from which they flowed in limpid and silent streams into 
the valley. That seemed to be the rallying point for the assembling 
Spaniards, and it had all the air of head quarters to their strolling bands. 
Several mules were standing, heavily laden with baskets and bales of dif- 
ferent dimensions ; three or four tents were already pitched; and others 
were about to be constructed. These were all of rude materials, blankets, 
carpets and the like; and they formed a clumsy and mis-shapen parody 
upon a military encampment. A number of monks, women and children, 
sat or lay upon the ground, some apparently asleep, others eating, drink- 
ing, or occupying themselves about their scanty baggage. 

“On a rocky elevation about three or four hundred yards in advance of 
this encampment, but not so far from me, a group caught my attention. 
It consisted of six or seven persons, in better and more complete military 
attire than the rest, who surrounded and seemed earnestly to listen to the 
observations of one, who differed from them all in costume, and whose 
height also made him remarkable. This I ascertained to be Father Munoz, 
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in the full habiliments of his order, who had, it appeared, succeeded in’ 
his plans for rallying some of his followers, and was now on the point of 
executing his daring and desperate project of hostilely recrossing the 
frontier. 

‘At one time, he reconnoitred with his spy-glass the distant heights, 
then he looked towards the baggage, and instantly one of the surrounding 
group hastened to the spot, where the bustle announced some movement, 
in obedience to the orders issued. Again, he pointed towards particular 
points, leading to the pass through which his advance was to be attempted, 
and detachments of his little force quickly moved forwards, under the di- 
rection of some one from the party composing his personal staff. All this 
seemed effected by an active yet composed attention on his part, and a 
ready obedience in those who served his orders, indicative of a share of 
discipline that must have proceeded alone from the respect in which this 
holy chieftain was held. 

‘A strong contrast to his zealous and ardent measures was presented 
in the lazy and luxurious air of his brother monks, who were reclined in 
indolent enjoyment, if it could be called so, partaking every thing but 
their trouble with the worn out and wretched women of the party; or some 
riding up to the rendezvous, while the females, more delicate, but not so 
weak, plodded on beside their mules, burdened and bowed down by their 
young children, or large packages of clothes or provender. 

‘Father Munoz having made all his preparatory arrangements for his 
enterprise, with an apparent combination of boldness and caution, placed 
his advanced parties at their posts, and assigned to the whole their several 
stations and order of march.’ —vol. i., pp. 196—201. 


The pass, however, was not so unguarded as our author sup- 
posed. The constitutional troops occupied a hill that lay in the 


dark shade of mont Perdu, whither the efforts of Munoz were 
directed. 


‘The bugles sounding to arms, the bustle of preparation became general. 
The fighting men sprang from the earth with alacrity; the women busily 
commenced to re-pack and arrange the baggage, strike the tents, and 
load the mules; while even the ecclesiastical incumbrances showed some 
signs of activity, as if aroused from their torpor by the inspiration of the 
scene. 

‘When a pause in the bugle-sounds allowed me distinctly to hear the 
hundred echoes, in which they beautifully died away, a sharper, but not 
less harmonious strain came from the mountain, distant and faint at first, 
but swelling, as each loud-mouthed cavern caught the tones and sent them 
downwards. | then knew the spirit-stirring trumpet blasts; and, as they 
vibrated around, I seemed to inhale the very breath of the freedom they 
proclaimed. The bugles from below loudly answered the defying notes. 
The trumpets again, and more fiercely than before, replied. Blast suc- 
ceeded to blast, and echo angrily mocked echo, asif the strained throats 
of the mortal musicians had given sensation as well as sound to animate 
the voices of the hills. | 

‘ During the continuance of this fierce concert, the monk had addressed, 
and read to his assembled followers, the to them inspiring, but, in my 
view, the impious proclamation, 1 could not hear his single voice amidst 
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the clangour of loud sounds, but I clearly saw his violent gestures, at eve 

passage of his extempore speech, or printed production, which demanded 
particular emphasis. He proved himself in this instance as eloquent as he 
was zealous and brave, for no sooner had he finished his harangue, than 
the collected crowd bore testimony to its effect. The monk raised his 
sword and crucifix on high, and gave a signal shout, which was joined 
by full two hundred voices, each vying with the rest in force. Prolonged 
and repeated yells sent the signals of fanatic zeal into the narrowest and 
deepest recesses of the mountains, and every rock returned the salute in. 
reverberations that reached the skies. The descending bands of the pa- 
triots, now becoming visible in every pass, caught the dying tones, and 
flung their hoarse shouts upon the vibrating circles of the air, till all the 
atmosphere seemed filled with sounds, as if thousands of aérial sprites 


were mocking this discordant, yet animating chorus,’—vol. i., pp. 215— 
217. 


It would only impair the effect of this vivid picture, to add to it 
the account of the contest; and we shall therefore pass to the next 
tale, which is entitled ‘Seeing is not Believing,’ in contradiction 
of the old proverb. If possible, this story, though only occupying 
half the second volume, is still more fatiguing than the former one. 
It is “‘ of and concerning” a ghost, which our traveller declares he 
saw with his own eyes, in an ancient auberge, situated in the good 
city of La Rochelle. 

He evinces a surprising deficiency of tact, by commencing this 
wondrous narrative with informing hie readers that, since he first 
began to use his pen for the purpose of scribbling for the public, 
one of his most ardent wishes had been ‘to write a ghost story.’ 
This is as much as to say at once, ‘‘ gentle reader, now prepare, I 
am going to practise a slight imposition upon your judgment; I 
cannot help it, as really I have a very strong desire to see how far 
you can be frightened.” He goes on to say, ‘I have been long 
withheld (from this said fiction) by a notion that the supernatural 
was worn out, as a means not merely of terror, but of entertain- 
ment.’ ‘Reason seems fast exercising (exorcising, he means) the 
spirits engendered by imagination, and the millenium of good sense, 
or perhaps of common place, has fairly commenced.’ ‘We have 
lost our faith,’ he adds, ‘in those charming superstitions ;’ and 
therefore he trusts to the very continuance of that faith, for the ac- 
ceptance of his narrative! An odd prologue, one should think, to 
such a story ! 

But it is not on this occasion alone, that the author very un- 
necessarily introduces his readers, as it were, into his laboratory, in 
order to reveal to them the process by which he is endeavouring to 
gain their attention, and to win their applause. We have no ob- 
jection to his frequent mention of himself—as a spectator of the 
scenes which he paints, or a participator in the events which he 
recites. On the contrary, we would tell him to make no apologies 
on this point, as we think that his presence imparts a more natural 
and lively colouring to his narrative, than if it were all told in the 
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third person. But when he ceases to be a witness or an actor, and 
speaks, as he frequently does, in his character as author, of the 
persons whom he calls his heroes and heroines, and for whom ‘he 
wishes to excite the interest of his readers,’ he completely inter- 
rupts the delusion, which it is the most important triumph of the 
novelist to create and preserve to the very close of his operations. 

Even in ‘ The Conscript’s Bride,’ the third and last tale in this 
collection, and the best, perhaps, as a mere tale, that Mr. Grattan 
has ever written, this mark of unskilfulness, which we have just 
noticed, is more than once conspicuous. It is but a trivial error ap- 
parently ; an oversight, perhaps, that ought to be attributed to the 
intensity of feeling, by which the writer was evidently animated, 
while he was engaged in depicting the fortunes of his favourite 
Valerie. Yet it is scarcely conceivable what power so slight a bar 
possesses for breaking the spell, which otherwise would have com- 
pletely commanded our attention. 

The opening of this tale is peculiarly inviting :— 


“It was féte day in the village of Flixecourt, in Picardy, but not exclu- 
sively there ; for it was one of those national festivals, when the whole 
country pours forth its feelings in concurrent streams of gladness. It was 
a week or two before the consummation of that annual union which joins 
spring to summer— 


A season atween June and May— 


when the coyness of the vernal bride melts in tepid showers, beneath the 
sighs of her glowing lover. It was, in fact, the feast of the Pentecost, 
with us familiarly called Whitsuntide ; and it wanted two hours to noon as 
I stood on the rising ground northward of the village, and looked upon 
the valley extending at either side. The verge of the horizon all around 
was formed by a ridge of sloping eminences; and the hallowed circle be- 
neath them was a pastoral vale, with Flixecourt for its centre. 

‘The great road between Aberville and Paris lay close to my left, but I 
descended a little, so as to lose sight of it entirely, for the rest of the scene 
owned no fellowship with the highways. A breeze sporting across the 
earth gave motion to the corn-blades and herbage which covered it. This 
undulating carpet was chequered with the brightest tints. Crimson patches 
of clover and sain-foin were contrasted with fields of yellow-flowered tre- 
foil, with green varieties of grass and flax, and greyish shades of unripe 
barley, which waved over large spaces of the unenclosed plain, and looked 
in the distance, like the heaving bosom of the sea. Many footpaths wound 
through these fenceless fields. Groups of peasant girls came trip- 
ping along them, their heads just visible above the corn, and the white 
appets of their caps seeming to move over it like sea-birds skimming the 
waves. There was not one cloud abroad. My shadow, stretching away 
towards the west, was the only dark spot between the brilliant blue above 
and the bright scene beneath me. The odour of clover and trefoil came 
floating on every smell of air: and an invisible choir of larks were trilling 
their songs far up the sky, each independent note dying faintly down, as if 
echoed from the very vault of Heaven. 

‘The contemplation of such scenes is at all times delicious, when we take 
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in draughts of enjoyment through every sense thus acted on. But most 
of all, ane he is in harmony with Nature’s less dignified produc- 
tions—as it was on the day which I describe. 

‘Group after group of peasants passed by me. Nothing could be gayer 
than the colours of the gowns, and coats, and kerchiefs which they wore; 
nothing more blooming than the flowers they carried, nothing more light 
nor graceful than their gait ; but not one individual displayed that boister- 
ous mirth, so indicative of rustic happiness, in almost every nation except 
France. There in comparison with other countries, one seldom hears a 
joyous carol burst from a band of rural revellers, nor does the lightness of 
their hearts 


Turn, as it leaves the lips, to song. 


‘ The tolling of the church bell seemed to cause a quickened movement 
among the peasantry, and led my observation to the building itself, towards 
which every body was pressing, with an anxiety more animated than mere 
devotion could awaken. The period I treat of is so far back as the year 
1814. I, insensibly following the general movement, struck into a path 
that led towards the church, through a deep hollow at one side of the vil- 
lage, forming a kind of rustic suburb, composed of detached cottages, 
standing irregularly in plots of garden ground, and thick plantations. 
Several observations which caught my ear as I moved along, led me to ex- 
pect some ceremony, although I could not ascertain of what kind, beyond 
the mere church service. The patois in which the people conversed was 
not quite intelligible to me; so I stepped on still faster than they did, 
and soon reached the foot of the rising ground on which the church 
was placed. While I looked upwards, examining the appearance of the 
simple edifice, its white-washed walls and spireless steeple cheerfully 
reflecting back the sunbeams, a ‘pressure of the people within became 
evident towards the door-way, and a party soon issued from it, which was 
followed by a crowd that gazed with looks of much interest, mingled with 
respect. 

‘ My eyes glanced quickly on the several individuals of the group which 
approached me; but they were soon fixed upon the centre object, a woman 
dressed in the uncouth and unbecoming habiliments of a Seur de la Cha- 
rité. She was not near enough to the place at which I stopped, when my 
attention was attracted towards her, :to:enable me to examine particularl 
the features shrouded by her projecting cap of stiffened white linen, with 
lappets hanging on her shoulders, and there joining the folds of a black 
serge dress with long tight boddice, large loose sleeves, and of a cut and 
pattern altogether the most ungraceful. A rudely-carved crucifix, sus- 
pended to her girdle by a silver chain, was held in one hand, and the other 
was pressed between those of an elderly man, whose arm was linked with 
her’s, but whether supporting or supported, I could not distinguish.’—vol. 
i., pp. 3--10. 

This sister of La Charité, as we afterwards learn, is no other than 
the heroine, Valerie. Having presented her to the reader in this 
striking point of view in the first instance, the author goes back 
tothe preceding history of her life, and relates it with captivating 
effect. She was the niece of Monsieur Lacourtelle, one of those 
small proprietors of land in France, who have grown up since the 
revolution, and are very truly described as ‘the great link in the 
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chain of social life in that country, which binds the highest with 
the lowest class.’ He resided in the valley of Flixecourt, his family 
consisting of his niece, and his only son Lucien. The cousins were 
about the same age; from infancy upwards, they were always toge- 
ther; but, until Lucien was drawn for the conscription, neither 
knew the extent to which their feelings of happiness centred in 
each other. He is represented as a youth distinguished for his 
manly beauty, and, like all the rising male generation of France 
under the imperial government, as actuated by an ardent ambition 
to serve in the army; but this impulse was checked in the first 
instance by the affection of his father, who paid a large sum fora 
substitute, rather than have his only son exposed to the perils of 
war. He therefore remained at home some time longer, during 
which his attachment to Valerie assumed a more fervent and a 
more avowed character. 

This circumstance of the substitute introduces to the reader a 
person named Isambert Duflos, who, during a great portion of the 
tale, is an object of almost as much interest as Lucien himself. 
Isambert agreed to serve instead of Lucien, 5 the receipt of ten 
thousand francs, for which, it may be said, he sold himself to M. 
Lacourtelle, in order to save his own father from severe family em- 
barrassments. But, to procure so large a sum, M. Lacourtelle was 
obliged to place himself in the hands of a rapacious, usurious 
notary, whose sordid character and dark proceedings appearing 
in the back ground, contribute to throw forward the other persons 
of the tale in bold relief. 

Isambert, of course, visits the valley of Flixecourt, before he sets 
out for the army; and if, under the circumstances, he was re- 
ceived with marked cordiality by Valerie, who saw in him the mili- 
tary substitute of her lover, it is as little to be wondered at, that 
she left an impression on his heart, which was not soon to be 
erased. Of this impression she, however, was innocent, as no 
attachment could be more sacred or sincere, than that which 
bound her to Lucien. Lucien’s affection for her turns out in the 
end to be equally imperishable, though some doubts are thrown 
upon it for a season, by the extravagance of a young lady of noble 
birth and splendid fortune in his neighbourhood, who, in a fit of 
romantic excitation, fixed upon him for her worshipper. This piece 
of folly, on the part of the fair damsel, gives rise to some ludicrous 
scenes, which are well delineated, and give much variety and 
relief to the more pathetic parts of the tale. 

Time wears pleasantly away for Lucien, until he hears of Isam- 
bert’s good fortune, in gaining the cross of the ‘‘ Legion of Honour,” 
and other distinctions in Spain. This intelligence once more 
awakens his military ardour, which now becomes irresistible, and 
he volunteers for the army then setting out to Russia. It ought, 
perhaps, to have been before remarked, as, indeed, it is upon this 
feature in Lucien’s character that the most improbable incident in 
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the tale must stake its chance of credibility, that stronger than his 
love, stronger even than his ambition, was his pride in his perso- 
nal attractions. Yet his sense of superiority in this respect, did 
not prevent him from entertaining some fears for the constancy of 
Valerie during his intended absence, particularly, as by this time, 
Isambert had returned from the Peninsula, and was a frequent 
visiter at M. Lacourtelle’s house. Having, however, obtained 
from her a solemn pledge of her love, he took his departure for 
Poland, where he joined the army. For some time he corresponded 
with his family, but soon his letters arrived irregularly ; and after 
the conflagration of Moscow, they wholly ceased. It was confi- 
dently supposed that he had perished on the retreat; and this 
supposition was believed by every body but Valerie, who insisted 
that he still lived. How far the instinct of affection served her in 
the place of inspiration, may be gathered from the following scene, 
which took place at a period when her faith in his existence began 
to assume the appearance of foolish credulity. 


‘Valerie had for-some weeks observed the peculiarly agitated and occu- 
pied air of Isambert, and for four or five days, a long absence for him, he 
had not been to see her. She made some observations on this unusual 
lapse in his visiting, to her uncle one day after dinner, but he seemed to 
waive the subject without concurring in her surprise, or expressing his 
usual regret at his favourite’s non-appearance. He merely remarked that 
“‘ that there was no doubt good cause for it ;” and Valerie seeing nothing 
in the circumstance requiring more particular observation, let the remark 
pass, and occupied herself as usual in her afternoon domestic employ- 
ments. 

‘ After some time she left the house, and remained awhile in the garden, 
in that close and care-taking intercourse with her plants and flowers, so 
much enjoyed and so well appreciated by every lover of rural pleasures. 
Thence she wandered out into the fields, and she followed whatever path 
presented itself without selection or care. Her mind, as it was wont, flew 
back to the by-gone days when she rambled over these same fields, with 
Lucien by her side; and many a melancholy recollection came fast upon 
her. It was almost dusk. The sun was down; and she was returning 
towards home by the copse-wood path, when a rustling among the trees 
caught her attention, and she observed, at some paces before her, a figure 
cross the path, apparently for the purpose of observation rather than con- 
cealment. Without a feeling of superstition, she possessed a portion of 
the nervous sensibility common to her sex ; and her long state of agitation 
had increased tenfold this constitutional defect. She hurried on, and 
tremblingly crossed the stile; and just as she got safely into the meadow 
she saw the figure again, but more plainly, standing in the shelter of the 
hedge, and clearly courting her attention. It was evidently a man, 
wrapped in a long military cloak; and, without exposing his face, ‘he 
courteously saluted Valerie, and by a pressing gesture invited her to stay, 
while he advanced cautiously towards her. 

‘ A thousand notions rushed upon her, and she was for a moment trans- 
fixed to the spot. But while she stood the man advanced, and terror 
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then seized her completely, she turned towards the house, and moved 
hastily forward. She looked behind her as she fled, and saw that the 
stranger had stopped, and by every possible attitude displayed his disap. 
pointment at her flight. Seeing that she observed him and paused once 
more, he took a paper from his bosom, and threw it towards her as far as 
it would fly, and then he retired to a considerable distance, to observe her 
movements. 

‘ Valerie’s hesitation was but of short continuance. She was now con- 
vinced that this mysterious stranger and his billet, had some connection 
with the one subject of her hopes and fears. She could not, even in circum- 
stances of danger, have neglected any chance information—and now the 
long sought intelligence seemed within her reach, and proffered through a 
friendly medium. No sooner did she conceive this thought, than she hur- 
ried towards the spot where the paper lay. She took it, unfolded it, and 
read the following words, evidently written in haste, but for the purpose of 
quieting her apprehensions,— 

‘“‘ Fear nothing. It is a friend who approaches you—a friend of yours 
—of Lucien—the bear of his last wishes—of a letter written by his own 
hand! Have no fear!—but be discreet !—Receive the letter, and the 
token contained in it.—Speak your mind fully—but do not require me to 
speak, nor attempt to see my face. This is from a friend, be satisfied of 
that—and fear nothing.” 

‘ She trembled violently as she read these words. Her blood seemed 
chilled at the intimation that Lucien was no more—that she was about to 
receive a letter written by his hand, and containing his /as¢ wishes. The 
whole mystery of the scene, the hour of dusk, the dim light, the stranger, 
the prohibition to look on his face, or hear his voice—all threw a solemnity 
into the transaction beyond any common train of feeling ; and Valerie was 
rendered utterly incapable of movement or speech, although her safety 
might have depended on either. The stranger, either taking her immo- 
bility for consent to his proposal, or resolved not to lose the advantage 
given him by her fears, came forward with quickened pace, holding a 
letter in his hand. Such was Valerie’s perturbation, that she nearly fell 
to the ground, and she felt that she must have sunk, had not the 
stranger’s supporting arm upheld her. He, too, she thought, trembled— 
and that feeling gave her new courage; for had he meant her evil, she 
thought he would have been more firm. Recovering her strength and 
fortitude, she determined to take the letter from his hand; and acting 
on the injunction she had received, and thus tacitly consenting to abide 
by it, she asked no question, nor did she make any attempt to see the 
face which was studiously turned from her, and concealed in the folds of 
a handkerchief, and shadowed by a large slouched hat. 

‘ « Read!” said the stranger ina hoarse and hollow whisper, which made 
Valerie shudder. Still leaning on his arm, she broke the seal. The page 
was but scantily filled—but she thought she could have sworn to Lucien’s 
hand! Her head began to swim, and she was obliged once more to pause. 

‘* Read!” said the same voice, with an impatient, but not unfriendly 
emphasis, as if the suspense suffered by the stranger was still greater than 
her own. As Valerie, roused by this appeal, was about to read, some- 
thing fell from the folds of the letter; and stooping to lift it from the 
earth, she discovered it to be a braid of hair—and on closer examination, 
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she distinguished some of Lucien’s mixed with her own. This seemed to 
bring conviction of authenticity to what was passing—and Valerie pro- 
ceeded in breathless palpitation, to trace the lines which the twilight ren- 
dered scarcely legible. 


‘ They were as follows: 
‘+ To not hesitate, dearest Valerie, to recieve this as the genuine record 


of my sentiments. The hand-writing, the lock of our hair, the sentiments 
themselves, all speak the reality of this address. I have been long lost to 
you, and the world. I must renounce all hopes of you and it. Reasons 
which I cannot avow, nor enter into, make it impossible for you ever to see 
me more. I hereby absolve you from all obligation to be bound by that 
pledge, which in the hour of hope and youthful passion, we exchanged 
together. You have many days of happiness yet before you. One worthy 
man at least loves you; he is my father’s chosen friend; he has my hopes 
for his success; and if you become his, ye shall both possess my 
ardent prayers for your welfare and happiness. I thus renounce you, 
my Valerie, for ever. It would be cruel, indeed, to link you in misery 
to the fate which has doomed me to loose you. I write this far away 
from you, and our happy home, which after you receive this, I shall 
never, never see again. A thousand blessings on you, my beloved Valerie 
—and my father too. 
‘« Farewell, 
‘«« Ever, ever yours, 
‘ «¢ LUCIEN.” 


‘Valerie’s agitation increased with every word that she read; and as 
she came to the conclusion of the letter, the tears which were almost 
choking her, forced themselves in torrents from her eyes. She sobbed 
aloud, and it required all her self-command, to save her from going; into 
hysterics. She held by the arm of the stranger with both her hands, and 
she exclaimed, in passionate emotion, 

«« Oh, tell me, is this true? Can it be? for my heart gives it the lie! 
Can Lucien have renounced me thus for ever? Is it thus he repays my 
faith, and keeps his own? Who are you, mysterious man, that come with 
this frightful letter? You have desired me not to require you to speak— 
nor to look at your features. But I will do both—I demand of you to 
confirm the truth of this—to tell me of my beloved Lucien—and your hol- 
low voice will not be enough. I must see you, to trace in your features 
the truth or the falsehood of what you tell me.” 

‘The man gently struggled to shake her off, and attempted to escape. 

‘«* No, no,” cried she, ‘** you shall not leave me; I will cling to you for 
ever, till I find out more of this—I have no fear of you—you can do me 
no harm, that will not be better than this agony of suspense. Oh, do not, 
if you be a man of common feeling, preserve this cruel silence—do not 
drive me to despair—tell me where is my Lucien—what has become of 
him—where have you placed him—what force keeps him from me? Tell 
me, tell me, I beseech you.” 

‘ With these words she sunk on her knees, holding fast by the stranger’s 
cloak, and retaining one of his hands in her’s; his trembled as she held it 
in her grasp, and he still kept his face averted, and a handkerchief held 
close to it. For some minutes longer, she continued to implore the 
stranger to speak, or to let her see his face—but in vain. He seemed 
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greatly moved, but he increased his efforts to loosen her hold, and 
he was nearly escaping from her exhausted efforts at detention, when sud- 
denly a new light seemed to break in upon her, she started up in recovered 


energy, and flinging away the hand she had before convulsively held, she 
cried, in a tone of bitter upbraiding, 


‘« Yes, at length I see through this mockery, this cruel, this infamous 
deceit! Shame, shame upon you, Isambert! How could you descend 
to this? Is it by vile means like these you could expect, or would con- 
descend to win my consent, or force me to violate my pledge to my beloved 
Lucien? Oh! were his brilliant and beautiful features to flash their anger 
on you now, how would you shrink into yourself! Away from me—but I 
will keep this forged record of ‘the base attempt, to strike you dumb, and 


make you hide yourself as you do now, if ever you dare approach me 
more.” 


‘She was then turning to go towards the house, when the man threw 
himself on one knee, and with still increasing emotion seized her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. Warm tears fell on it, but they could not soften 
Valerie’s resentment. She drew her hand indignantly away, and without 


deigning to cast a look bchind, she left the suppliant as he was, and 
hastened to the house.’—vol. iii., pp. 323—334. 


Can it be believed, that this disguised suppliant was indeed 
Lucien? Can it be further credited, that he wished Valerie, after 
this scene, to bestow her hand upon the man whom he had never 
liked, and of whom he was nervously jealous? Nay more: is it 
within the sphere of probability that Lucien, after hearing Valerie 
confess how dear he still was to her heart, fled the country like a 
felon, and wandered, nobody knew whither? And what is the 
motive assigned for this absurd conduct? Simply this, that he 
had received a sabre wound in his face, which disfigured it so much 
in his opinion, that he was ashamed to exhibit it once more to the 
eyes of Valerie! There may be, for aught we know, a single pre- 
cedent in real life for such consummate vanity as this; but upon 
the general principles of human nature, the thing is ridiculous 
beyond all expression. However, such being the case, and Valerie 
having ascertained it upon further inquiry, she assumes the garb 
in which she was first introduced to us, on account of the protec- 
tion which it was calculated to afford her, and sets out in search of 
the fugitive; discovers his retreat in Germany, and is united to 
him ; but such is the sensitiveness of this rustic beau, that he 
never could be prevailed upon to return to France! 

There is interwoven with the principal tale, a pathetic episode 
of a maniac girl, a resident of the village of Flixecourt, who had 
lost her lover in the retreat from Russia. It is told with the most 


touching simplicity and pathos, and reflects great credit upon Mr. 
Grattan’s pen. 
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Arr. XIII. Two Years in New South Wales ; a series of Letters com- 
prising Sketches of the actual state of Society in that Colony; of its 
peculiar advantages to Emigrants; of its Topography, Natural 
History, §c. §c. By P. Cunningham, Surgeon, R.N, 2 vols. 12mo. 


18s. London: Colburn. 1827. 


Ir is no exaggeration to say, that there is more practical and va- 
luable information, concerning the settled districts of New South 
Wales, contained in this work, than in all the volumes put together 
which have been hitherto published, on the condition and prospects 
of that most promising colony. It is a complete manual of Aus- 
tralia, as far as that country came under the author's observation, 
embracing, in the compass of two convenient volumes, a condensed 
mass of intelligence on every subject upon which emigrants pro- 
ceeding thither, or persons already arrived there, can possibly desire 
to be instructed. It is written in a clear and popular style, intel- 
ligible to every capacity, and is full of novelty and interest even for 
those readers who may take it up from no more than the ordinary 
motives of curiosity. 

We have, in trath, been surprised by the vast diversity of know- 
ledge which Mr. Cuningham has displayed in this production. 
His chief employment, for some years, appears to have consisted in 
the no very agreeable task of superintending, in his surgical capa- 
city, the voyages of convicts from England to New South Wales. 
We expected from him, as a matter of which he was most com- 
petent to treat, a full account of the mode in which that tedious 
operation was performed, and possibly some suggestions for its im- 
provement. We were also prepared, by his professional character, 
for some general observations on the conduct and distribution of 
the convicts, after their arrival at the place of their destination ; 
pointing out the manner in which they were employed, and the 
effects which their transportation to a new scene produced upon 
them. But Mr. Cunningham has not merely outstripped our ex- 
pectations in these respects, he has gone a great deal farther ; for 
there is nothing connected with the interests of the colony, to which 
he does not appear to have devoted his attention. Its topography 
was not, indeed, before involved in much obscurity ; it is Lea fully 
described: the different soils of which it is composed are enume- 
rated, and those pointed out that are best adapted for cultivation, 
for cattle and sheep pasture, and for plantations. Much useful 
information is given as to the management of those various soils ; 
as to the grain, vegetables and fruits which might be grown upon 
them; as to the best means of perserving in a healthy condition 
the live stock which feed upon their herbage; and to the natural 
history of the colony. Several sensible suggestions are made for 
the introduction of grasses, fruits, vegetables, and animals, which 
have hitherto been strangers to its climate. Upon all these subjects 
Mr. Cunningham writes like a man who has become thoroughly 
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acquainted with them in a course of actual experience, and there- 
fore the information which he gives concerning them cannot be too 
igh’y appreciated. : 
any will doubtless incline to think that, when the author exhi- 

bits the advantages which New South Wales holds out to emigrants, 
he becomes occasionally an enthusiast in favour of that colony, 
particularly when he insists that it is in every respect superior to 
the Canadas, to South America, and indeed to any other portion 
of the known globe, in the facilities and prospects of opulence 
which it affords to the settler. But although such may be his real 
Opinion, yet it does not deter him from pointing out the inconve- 
niences and drawbacks, which are to be found in Australia as well 
as elsewhere ; these he states in an impartial manner, though he 
endeavours to shew that they weigh lightly against the other side 
of the balance. 

He advises no man, however, to go to New South Wales, who 
does not possess a capital of 1200/., or thereabouts. 


‘A man so situated, if he should resolve on endeavouring to brighten his 
prospects by emigration, will, it is my firm belief, find New South Wales 
the best of all the newly colonized countries he can possibly fix on, for the 
purpose of turning that capital, when devoted to agricultural purposes, to 
a beneficial account. Many are the difficulties and disappointments he 
will have to encounter in the outset ; but by patience, perseverance, and 
prudence, he will gradually overcome these; feeling sensible that, while 
he enjoys the proud satisfaction of calling all that he sees about him his 
own, every improvement he makes is for his sole and individual advantage. 
He will see all his essential family wants administered to by the productions 
of his own land, without the night-mare of poor-rates, or, indeed, any other 
rates, to startle him from his slumbers, or detract from the efforts of his 
industry. He has the still greater pleasure, likewise, of seeing those very 
children who, in England, were possibly destined to lessen his wealth and 
diminish his comforts, here to a certainty tend manifestly to the increase of 
both. As soon as they ripen into youth, they constitute his most valuable 
assistants, since none can be so specially interested in his prosperity; 
while on their marrying, he has only to obtain for them a grant of land, 
and, furnishing them with portions from his surplus stock, to turn them 
forthwith into the world, almost confident of success,—knowing well that 
no individual, possessing any original capital, can possibly fail here, with a 
moderate proportion of common sense and perseverance to guide and urge 
him.’—vol. i., pp. 3, 4. 


We agree with him, that on account of the diversity of language, 
religion, and national habits, the South American States ‘ can never 
be desirable as a permanent asylum for Englishmen.’ There is, 
also, we must acknowledge, considerable force in his argument in 


favour of New South Wales, as compared with the United States 
and the Canadas. 


‘ In the American states, and the Canadas, you have to proceed sel- 
dom less than a thousand miles inland before you can obtain unlocated 
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ground, which even then, in the States, you are obliged to purchase, while 
your produce has all to be transported by land and interior water carriage 
from one to two thousand miles, before it reaches the point of exportation. 
In New South Wales, on the contrary, you may have abundance of land 
within from fifty to a hundred and fifty miles of the coast, upon terms 
neither irksome nor burthensome. In America, the soil is almost uniforml 
covered with such dense forests, that a cart cannot pass readily throug 
them, without cutting down trees here and there on the route; while the 
grass is either completely choked by the fallen leaves, or so smothered by 
the overshadowing summer foliage, that its scantiness and sickly vegetation 
quite unfit it for pasture, except in the interior prairies and a few spots on 
the banks of rivers, where the soil is too wet for the growth of timber. 
Upon our very sea-coast, or as soon as you have traversed at farthest from 
twenty to forty miles, the country is generally so thinly timbered, that you 
may drive a carriage over it in all directions; while the trees also, being 
but slightly clothed, and all evergreens—consequently never shedding 
their leaves—afford both a cool retreat for the cattle in the summer heats, 
and a tolerable protection for the sward of native grass which every where 
abounds. Hence all kinds of stock may be kept here at the very outset 
—a thing quite impracticable in America.’—vol. 1., pp. 5, 6. 


To these points a Canadian settler would answer, that the pas- 
sage in the first place from England thither, occupies only three 
or four weeks, whereas a voyage to New South Wales is seldom ac- 
complished under eighteen ; that if he has the trouble of clearing 
his land of timber, he has the timber to build his house, to furnish 
the materials of his farming implements, and that in most cases, he 
may dispose of the remainder to advantage. But he would most 
probably lay the chief stress upon the degraded character of the 
convict population of New South Wales, and upon the great reluc- 
tance he would naturally feel to mingle with those who have been 
emancipated, as the term is; in other words, who have been par- 
doned, or have gone through the measure of punishment assigned 
to them: he might also very reasonably object to the employment, 
of convicts as labourers, or indeed in any capacity. But it is the 
very number of these convicts, says Mr. Cunningham, which 
forms the wealth of the colony; for it keeps the price of labour 
low. This is perfectly true, but still it does not get rid of the 
prejudice, which is as yet inseparable from the idea of going to 
reside in a territory to which are condemned the refuse of the 
empire. We say as yet, because it is a prejudice, the influence of 
which every successive day serves to diminish, and it will soon 
cease to exist altogether. 

_ We know not, however, after all, but that Mr. Cunningham is 
justified in recommending Australia to those who possess the sum 
which he mentions. To poor labouring emigrants, the Canadas 
offer advantages which they can obtain in no other colony; and 
this circumstance will of course decide their destination. But to 
families who can command sufficient capital, there is no doubt 
that Australia presents many attractions. It is free from ague, 
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remittent fever, and most, if not all, of those diseases, which prevail 
to such an extent in other unsettled countries. Mr. Cunningham 


thinks it even superior to Van Diemen’s land, or Tasmania, as 
the Australians call it. 


‘Though the climate of Tasmania is generally cooler than that of New 
South Wales, yet on the extensive table lands beyond the fine pastoral 
county of Argyle, and at Bathurst, the climate differs little from that of 
Tasmania. In the latter country, the good land is now granted; so that 
an individual emigrating there with a rising family sees no prospeet of 
acquiring ground for them on their attaining the age of manhood; when 
both policy and the course of nature prescribe for them a separate estab- 
lishment. Besides, from this want of good unlocated land whereon to 
graze his superfluous stock, (when increased beyond the means of his 
farm’s maintenance), he will be forced ineligibly to kill or dispose thereof. 
But in Australia, boundless districts of fine grazing land lie open to the 
north and south of Sydney for the selection ot the emigrant man witha 
family. whenever the government shall render them accessible by means of 
roads from the sea-coast; in which districts all his children may have 
‘‘ample room and verge enough,” and all his superfluous stock means of 
pasturage.—The constant failure of crops at the English Cape seitlement ; 
the total want of a good harbour near it; the numerous savage animals 
existing there—human and otherwise; these circumstances combine to 


render any comparison between it and Australia altogether unnecessary.’— 
vol. i., pp. 9, 10. 


The principal town of New South Wales, Sydney, occupies a 
considerable extent of ground, the houses being for the most part 
built in the detached cottage style, ‘ of white freestone, or of brick 
plastered and whitewashed, one or two stories high, with verandas in 
front, and inclosed by a neat wooden paling, lined occasionally with 
trim-pruned geranium hedges; they have besides a commodious gar- 
den attached, commonly decked out with flowers, and teeming with 
culinary delicacies.” The streets are wide, and at present neither 
paved nor lighted, but these areimprovements which alittle time will 
bring about. It contains two parish churches, a Presbyterian kirk, a 
Methodist and a Catholic chapel, and several breweries and exten- 
sive distilleries. The latter must be in a prosperous state, as upon 
an average not less than one hundred thousand gallons of ardent 
spirit are annually consumed in the colony. Hotels and taverns 
also abound there ; lodgings are cheap, and merchandise of every 
sort may be had at the stores—not shops—which are assorted with 
every thing according to the American plan. Some difficulty has 
been experienced in supplying Sydney with water, nor is it yet 
altogether overcome. It has a good convict hospital, a school for 
orphans endowed by government, and a benevolent asylum sup- 
ported by private charity, but as yet no theatre, nor any place of 


public amusement. Sydney, like other towns where the society 
is mixed, and has nothing else to talk about, is famous for scandal. 
We are glad to learn that ‘ neatness of dress and personal clean- 
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liness form a very marked feature among a great proportion of the 
Sydney inhabitants, even when moving in rather an humble sphere,’ 
for we may pretty confidently hope with Mr. Cunningham, that 
‘those who delight in a good exterior, are seldom either sottish or 
depraved.’ 


‘ Among the great majority of the houses, too,’ he observes, ‘ even of 
mean exterior, inside cleanliness and comfort appear most conspicuously ; 
and in passing along one of our back streets, about the dinner hour, you 
will almost uniformly observe a clean newly-unfolded cloth spread upon 
the table, with a shining shew of dinner-utensils upon it—all equall 
inviting ; which, together with the pure whitewashed wall, and the articles 


of comfort and even luxury ranged round it, convey a very agreeable im- 
pression to the mind.’—vol. 1., pp. 57, 58. 


Such cleanliness perhaps would be as little expected by a free 


emigrant, as the personal security which is to be found even in the 
midst of thieves and pickpockets. 


‘When strolling through the streets of Sydney on first landing, very 
singular reflections will naturally intrude upon the mind, on perceiving the 
perfect safety with which you may jostle through the crowds of indivi- 
duals now suffering, or who have suffered, the punishment awarded by the 
law for their offences: men banished often for the deepest crimes, and 
with whom, in England, you would shudder to come in contact. Elbowed 
by some daring highwaymen on your left hand, and rubbed shoulders 
with by even a more desperate burglar on your right—a footpad perhaps 
stops your way in front, and a pickpocket pushes you behind—all retired 
from their wonted vocations, and now peacefully complying with the tasks 


imposed upon them, or following quietly up the even path pointed out by 
honest industry.’—vol. i., pp. 61, 62. 


Mr. Cunningham divides the inhabited parts of the colony into 
four: the first consisting of the counties of Cumberland (in which 
Sydney lies), and Camden ; the second, of the counties of Argyle 
and Westmoreland, and the unnamed county to the southward of 
Sydney ; the third, of the counties of Northumberland and Durham 
to the northward of Sydney ; and the fourth, of the counties of 
Roxburgh and Londonderry to the westward of Sydney. The two 
latter counties are situated beyond the Blue mountains, and are 
best known by the name of Bathurst, a remarkably rich tract of 
territory, which was only discovered in 1813. Besides Sydney, 
Cumberland contains the towns of Paramatta, Windsor and Liver- 
pool,’ all fast increasing in population and rising into importance.’ 
No towns have yet been founded in Camden, which as well as 
Cumberland is badly watered. There is, however, a great deal of 
good land in both counties. The settlements in Northumberland 
and Durham are considered the most respectable in the colony, 
being principally in the hands of military and naval officers, or 
free emigrants. But perhaps no part of the colony promises to 
reach a higher degree of prosperity,than Bathurst. ‘ The quantity 
of sheep and cattle in this territory is now immense, the greater 
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proportion of the wool exported from the colony being furnished 
therefrom.’ It is also as famous for its cheese as Cheshire! It boasts 
of a good ‘classical and commercial school,’ a ‘literary society,’ 
and a ‘ hunting club,’ and the salubrity of its climate may be 
inferred from the fact, that ‘the only death — to natural 
causes, from the period of its first settlement, took place in 1826, 
after a space of twelve years !’ 

Coal has either been found, or indications of its existence have 


been observed, in ‘a direct coast line of one hundred and twenty 


miles, extending from Port Stephens to Botany Bay, and interiorly 
for about a hundred miles along Hunter's river.” It is, however, 
generally small and dusty, and is chiefly used for smith’s work, 
though it is said, that its supply is inexhaustible. Mr. Cunning- 
ham thinks that the tea plant might be cultivated with advantage 
in New South Wales, and he recommends that it should be en- 
trusted to a settlement of Chinese, ‘ permitting them to export it 
to England, and all her territories, for a certain number of years, 
duty free ;—a recommendation which we hardly think the East 
India Company will easily allow to be carried into effect. 

We have already hinted, that the society of Sydney is upon 
rather a limited scale. It would seem, however, that even on this 


delicate point, the hand of improvement is not altogether palsied. 


‘ Etiquette is, if possible, more studied among our fashionable circles 
than in those of London itself. Ifa lady makes a call, she must not at- 
tempt a repetition of it until it has been returned, on pain of being voted 
ignorant of due form. Morning visits, too, are made in the afternoon; 
afternoon calls near the hour of bed-time; while cards are ceremoniously 
left, and rules of precedence so punctiliously insisted on by some of our 
ultras, that the peace of the colony was placed in imminent jeopardy only 
a few years back by the opening of a ball before the leading lady of the 
ton made her appearance ;—the hurricane being fortunately smoothed 
down at its outset by the facetious master of the ceremonies assuring the in- 
dignant fair,that it was nothing more than the experiment of a few couples 
to try the spring of the new floor, and that they were’ still waiting her 
arrival to commence. 

‘Dinners among the gentlemen,—followed up by tea or coffee, evening 
parties, and petits soupés (to include the attendance of the ladies), are the 
usual routine here ;—dancing and music winding up the entertainments. 
The name-cards are elegantly printed by our colonial press, and sometimes 
such a fashionable intimation as ‘‘ Mrs. B. at Home” brightens the gloom 
of our winter evenings. . 

‘Sundry public balls during the year vary the sameness of more common 
enjoyments: while the routine of balls, dinner-parties, and petits soupés, 
lately commenced by our worthy governor and his lady, tend still farther to 
advance the hilarity of our social circles. There are also in anticipation 
the amusements of the promised theatre; and the public concerts lately 
established can scarcely fail to introduce harmony in one sense, if not in 
another. 


‘ The first of our subscription-concerts took place on the 7th of June, 
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in the present year, and was attended by one hundred and twenty of 
the select, admittances being decided by ballot.—Mrs. Governor Darling’s 
ball, in honour of his Majesty’s birth-day, was the most splendid and 
most numerously attended of any yet given in the colony—two hundred 
individuals being present on this occasion, a considerable portion of whom 
would be qualified by their wealth and respectability to move in genteel 
society in England. This ball has been immortalised in our annals as the 
first, since the foundation of the colony, in which the ladies equalled in 
numbers the gentlemen,—a circumstance which has given rise since to 
much pleasant speculative conversation among the bachelors.'—vol. ii., 
pp. 119—121. 


It is a decisive proof of the rapid progress of the colony, that 
the “‘ Sydney Gazette,” which, when the author was last (1826) in 
New South Wales, was published only twice a week, is now be- 
come a daily paper, and is as large as even the largest of our 
London journals. To this are added, the “ Australian,” which 
angers twice a week, and the ‘“‘ Monitor,” once a week. 

he author’s observations on the construction of juries in New 
South Wales, seem to ug to-be founded in good sense. He says— 


‘ With respect to civil cases (such, for instance, as relate to property), 
the law as it now stands is best adapted to our present state of society. If 
both parties agree to it, a jury is called in; but if one dissents, the case is 
forthwith tried before the judge and two magisterial assessors. In libel 
cases, however, and criminal cases too, jury-trials may no doubt be ren- 
dered very beneficial by making the right of a juryman to sit depend as 
much upon the question of character as that of property ; reducing the 
number of jurymen, on each jury, in every place of trial, according to its 
population, and allowing the decisions to go by a majority, instead of by 
unanimity. If every individual in the colony were given a right to sit as 
a criminal juryman on being qualified by property alone, there would be 
no control whatever over the most iniquitous conduct, and serious mischief 
might be occasioned before a change of law could be made: while, to an 
individual who had been a convict, the title to that as a right could never 
have the same beneficial influence on his moral behaviour, as when 
awarded as a distinguishing boon to good conduct. The man who could 
claim this privilege as an inheritance the moment he acquired a certain 
property, would, as is very evident, care less about character than when 
he saw that without character his property availed him nothing. To have 
twelve jurymen, also, in every case, would be most oppressive in our 
thinly-peopled districts: while, to prevent the bribery or guilty participa- 
tion of a single juryman from defeating the justice of the law, majorities 
ought to decide the case, the foreman simply certifying to the judge the 
number of ayes and noes. If the county magistracy were enjoined to draw 
up annually a list of all individuals in the colony entitled by property to 
serve, making distinguishing marks in favour of those of good character, 
to ensure their being put upon the jury list, while from those rejected even, 
the governor might still select such names as he deemed proper (in order 
to counteract any vexatious conduct on the part of the magistracy), a jury 
system might be formed beneficial to the colony at large, and cathe of 
effectually serving all the purposes required, till the state of society here 
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admitted the mere qualification of property to suffice.—vol. il., pp. 135 
—137. 

He objects, we think, with equal justice, to the idea which has 
entered the brains of some of our modern reformers, of giving to 
this colony a house of representatives. He states, that the eman- 
cipists would compose at least four-fifths of the electors, and that 
the voices of the free emigrants would be entirely overwhelmed 
in the elections for members of such an assembly—a circumstance 
which could hardly be deemed useful to the interests of the colony. 
He recommends, however, that the council, which at present acts 
as a legislative body, should be formed on a broader scale, and 
that its sittings should be open, its proceedings reported, and ‘all | 
the acts proposed, printed and distributed at least a month before 
discussion, so that they may be digested by the public at large, and 
their defects pointed out.’ If such a reform as this were effected, 
the colony would have no good reasons for several years to come, 
to complain of its having no house of representatives. We trust 
that the suggestion will be attended to. 

We have been a good deal amused by our author’s observations 
on some of the convicts whom he has taken out. If he some- 
times fall into the low idioms which prevail amongst them, yet he 
compensates for his violations of the rules of good taste, by the 
thorough knowledge of the human heart which he displays. His 


advice for the establishment of an effective police among the con- 
victs is curious. 


‘The petty officers must be composed of thieves of highest repute for 
the number and nature of their offences, inasmuch as these are most likely 
to keep down the others. The veteran thief assumes the same sort of 
lofty port and high-toned consequence over the juniors of the profession, 
that the veteran warrior of fifty campaigns does over the raw bumpkin of 
yesterday ; and what he cannot force these tyros to do by bullying, he 
will exact from that sort of willing obedience which the more unsophisti- 
cated in every calling are ready to pay to those distinguished therein. 

‘Lhe old thieves are besides actually more trust worthy than the young ; 
as, seeing the die is cast with them, and that it is only by adhering to 
those who have power they can hope to improve their condition, they 
deem it best to adopt at last the hackneyed motto, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy :” and while making the best overseers and constables, they also 
usually make the most trusty servants; for although they may rob you 
themselves, they take special care that nobody else sha!l (whereas the 
young thieves are constantly made the dupes of their elders). They have 
a sort of spurious law among them, the most important article of which 
is, ‘‘ Never steal yourself when you can persuade another to steal for you;” 
therefore the young thieves are as generally found to be the perpetrators, 
as the old thieves are to be the planners of robbery. It is a good booty 
alone that will make a cunning old rogue crook his finger ; whereas the 
sprightly young bantam will peck at every barleycorn which his senior 
points out.’—vol. i., pp. 225, 226. 


Though we may expose ourselves to the charge of being disciples 
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of the ‘‘Tom and Jerry school,” yet we cannot help extracting 
a few traits, which, according to our author, marked the conduct 
of his protegées. 


‘ The fellow that attempts to humbug the rest by pretensions to honesty 
had better hang himself at once. He is esteemed if he can impose thus 
upon the officers of the ship; but to attempt to foist himself off upon his 
comrades is an offence never passed over by them. The best way, in fact, 
for a fellow of small note in the larcenous line to maintain a sort of re- 
spectable footing, is to keep strictly his own counsel, when he may acquire 
the reputation of being a ‘deep file” without having the smallest preten- 
sions thereto. 

‘The adventures of some of these men are certainly both extraordinary 
and amusing ; and the tact with which they will humbug the very indivi- 
duals whom they are plundering, might serve to entertain even the plun- 
dered party. It is the rogue’s interest, of course, to make the adventure 
tell well to his own credit, and therefore considerable deduction must gene- 
rally be made for the embellishments wherewith he garnishes his tale. I 
once listened, unobserved, to the relation of an adroit and facetiously- 
managed robbery, which the hero was detailing with great glee; and the 
admirable manner in which the whole was wound up, called forth such a 
spontaneous burst of laughter and applause from the throng around, that 
he rapturously exclaimed, while striking the bench with his firmly clenched 
fist (his whole countenance beaming delightedly), ‘“‘ By G—, | could steal 
a shirt off a fellow’s back without his knowing it !’—vol. il., pp. 229, 230. 

* * * * * 


‘Sometimes, too, they hold regular Old-Bailey sessions, and try indivi- 
duals in exquisite mock-heroic style. A friend of mine, who had the heavy 
charge of three hundred and seventy-two convicts, happening to be a little 
short-sighted, glided disrespectfully one day into the very middle of the 
court, with his hat on; and no doubt felt most awkward at finding himself 
in such offensive trim in the awful presence of the chief justice of England, 
perched upon a three-legged stool, with a bed under him for a cushion— 
a patchwork quilt around him for a robe of office—and a huge swab combed 
over his dignitied head and shoulders in lieu of a wig. Barristers, with 
blankets round them for gowns, pleaded eloquently the causes they were 
engaged in, brow-beating and cross-questioning the witnesses according to 
the best-laid-down rules, and chicanery of law; while the culprit stood 
quaking in the dock, surrounded by the traps of office, awed by the ter- 
rific frowns which the indignant judge every now and then cast upon him, 
when the evidence bore hard upon the case.’—vol. ii., pp. 237, 238. 


Mr. Cunningham speaks very slightingly, though we apprehend 
very justly, of the great reforms which some of our missionaries 
imagine they have brought about among the convicts in the hulks, 
and in New South Wales, by lecturing them, and distributing 
among them tracts of piety. 


. It is, in sober sadness, time fruitlessly expended, to attempt the refor- 
mation of these people when crowded thus “‘knave upon knave:” those 
who may be seriously inclined are jeered out of it by the rest, and the refor- 
mation you bring about is a mere bam meant to be turned to gainful account 
by making a dupe of you. All you ought to attempt, under such cireum- 
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stances, is to bring about regularity and decency of conduct. If you aim 
at more, you only make hypocrites, which is ten times worse than permit- 
ting them to remain (as you found them) open downright knaves.’—vol., ij,, 
pp. 254, 255. 


It is one of the many unjust and unaccountable anomalies in 
our law, that unless in cases where the actual property stolen can 
be identified by the prosecutor or his witnesses, the prisoner con- 
victed of robbery is allowed to retain for his own use, all the 
cash which he may happen to possess. If he takes away bank 
notes which can be sworn to, he must refund ; but if he takes gold 
or silver coin, or if he be expeditious enough in converting the 
stolen property into gold or silver currency, or into jewels or other 
valuables, he may enjoy the fruits of his plunder in the genial 
climate of Australia! We apprehend that this enormous injustice 
has arisen from the impossibility of procuring negative evidence to 
shew, that the money found upon the prisoner, and not sworn to 
on the part of the prosecution, is not, in point of fact, his pro- 
perty. But this grievance might be remedied by rigidly exacting 
a forfeiture of all the convict’s goods to the crown, and by recom- 
pensing the prosecutor with them, as far as they could be made to 
extend. 

Mr. Cunningham concludes his work with some very sensible 
suggestions, as to the rules which ought to be adopted, for the 
purpose of enabling the colonial authorities to acquire accurate in- 
formation, as to the characters and previous pursuits of the convicts 
who are sent out. Such information might easily be furnished by 
means of a list accurately framed at home, with the assistance of 
the committing magistrates, the constables, and the keepers of the 
prisons. It would be particularly useful, as a guide to the colonial 
officers, in their management of the convicts after their arrival. 

Upon this, and, indeed, upon all points, connected with convict 
discipline, Mr. Cunningham has advanced many rational opi- 
nions, which are entitled to great weight, from his known experi- 
ence; and we think he has added greatly to their value, by ex- 
pressing them uniformly in a candid and manly manner. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIV. Stray Leaves, including translations from the Lyric Poets 
of Germany, with brief Notices of their Works. 12mo. pp. 165. 
6s. London: Treuttel & Wurtz. Edinburgh: Clark. 1827. 


Very few, if any, of the works of the Lyric poets of Germany are known in 
England. We therefore feel grateful to the gentleman, who has attempted 
in the little work before us to introduce into our language some of the most 
popular pieces of this class of composition. In avery modest preface he 
states that his chief object is, to ‘ draw the attention of others more com- 
petent to the task, and to engage them at length to do that justice to the 
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Poets, which the novelists of Germany have met with in this country.’ 
Some of his translations deserve our commendation for their fidelity; they 
are occasionally deficient in vigour and harmony, but when we consider how 
extremely difficult it is to clothe the effusions of the German muse, In an 
English dress, we should rejoice that the translator has done somuch, rather 
than nicely examine how far his work is short of perfection. We subjoin 
his version of a winter song from Stolberg. 


‘When once I leave the town behind 
What rapture animates my mind ! 
Rejoiced I hail heaven, earth, and sea, 
So dear is this fair scene to me ! 


Around I look with gladden’d eyes, 

Like some exulting bird that flies 

From forth its narrow prison door, 

And mounts and sings still more and more. 


And all around appears so fair, 

Though drest in winter’s vesture bare !— 
The frozen lake—so hard and white! 

The woods in twinkling diamonds bright ! 


Among the branches to and fro 

The little songsters come and go, 
Rejoicing in the transient ray 

That streams upon the withered spray! 


Here infant seeds prepare to glow, 
Peeping beneath their covering snow : 
Down to the vale the roebuck hies, 
Where soft sweet moss attracts his eyes. 


Whatever change thy features mould, 
Nature, to me, thou’rt never old! 

Nature! so kind and true a mate, 

And yet so awful and so great !'—pp. 14, 15. 


To his translations from the German the author has added several 
original compositions, which breathe an ardent spirit of liberty. 





Art. XV. Little Plays for Children. By Maria Edgeworth. 18mo. 
pp. 255. London: Hunter. 


To write a book suited to the mental capacities of children, is no easy 
matter. It should be at once instructive and amusing, simple and correct ; 
blending information, good sense, and moral precept with a lively interest, 
arising out of trivial circumstances. Indeed, it requires that the writer 
should possess an intimate acquaintance with the infant mind, and an 
almost intuitive tact for this species of composition. 

_ Miss Edgeworth, to whom parents are so greatly indebted for her exer- 
tions in the cause of education, has here presented them with a volume, of 
a novel character ; displaying, in a dramatic form, the peculiar excel- 
lences of her little narratives. Her children are drawn to the life; and 
we are bound to excuse the uniformity of her papas and mammas, inas- 
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much as they are supposed to be personified abstractions of human per- | 
fection. The different stories are well chosen; the dialogue is lively, 
and the plots consist of a happy union of the probable and surprising. It 
is a difficult experiment, however, and one whose successful adoption in 
this instance will, we doubt, hardly reconcile parents to the dramatic 
exercises. Of the approbation of her young readers, we think the fair 
authoress may be quite certain; indeed we can fancy their delight in the 
perusal of this addition to the juvenile library, from the pleasure which we | 
ourselves derived from it. 








; 
Art. XVI. The Heart, with other Poems. By Percy Rolle. sm. 8vo. 
pp. 126. Westley & Co. 


A BRIEF, modest and sensible advertisement, in which the author states | 
that ‘ these verses are the production of his boyhood,’ but acknowledges 

that this can be no apology for ‘ clumsiness or incapacity’ in him who by 
publishing ‘voluntarily enters the lists with the public,’ prepossessed us in . 
favour of this little volume; nor was the impression weakened when, in 

the third stanza of his first poem, after a somewhat strained denunciation | 
of love, as bearing ‘ not dart and myrtle-wreath,’ 


‘ But the red lightning’s shaft, whose blasting touch is death,’ 
we met with the following imagery :— | 


‘ This ¢how canst witness, maiden, wronged, disowned, 
Thou of the marble cheek, and locks that wave 
Around a brow where sadness sits enthroned ; 

Is there no hope—no balm—-can nothing save ? 

No, thou art his—the tyrant’s !-—yes, his slave, 

And he of all, even life, wil! soon bereave thee ; 

But there is peace and rest in the calm grave, 

Death is thy friend wlien other false friends leave thee, 
Thy patron—his still home is open to receive thee.’—p. 2. 


In the tenth stanza of the same poem, we were rather pleased with the 
following personification : 


‘ What maid walks forth beneath the twilight sky, 
With lofty brow, and cheek serenely pale, 
And a sweet sadness nestling in her eye? 
Thou sainted maid, fair MELANCHOLY, hail! 
My comrade through the world’s uneven vale, 
My Mentor.’—p. 6. 


and, 
‘Thou art rrutTH’s medium ;—as the natural sun 
Is more distinctly seen through clouded glass, 


So through thy veil, thou meek and lovely one, 
We behold trurn,’ &c.—p. 6. 


appeared to us as a just reflection conveyed through the medium of an 


image better selected than expressed. We are, however, obliged to ac- 


knowledge that, though not destitute of poetic talent, Mr. Rolle must 
drink deeper of the streams of inspiration, and educate his ear to a finer 
perception of the sweet and expressive charm of harmonic numbers, before 
he can claim a distinguished niche in the temple of the Muses. We select 
the following, as one of the most pleasing of the smaller poems. 
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‘The dove his golden plumage hath, 

The rose its fragrant breath, 

The rippling stream its sunny waves, 
Its purple flower the heath. 

The nightingale her melody, 
The very storm its light ;— 

I but my soul’s deep bitterness, 
It’s weariness, and blight !’ 








Arr. XVII. Six Mois en Russie. Lettres ecrites ad M. Saintenes, en 
1826, a l’epoque du couronnement de S. M.l Empereur, par M. Ancelot. 
8vo. pp. 416. Paris. 1827, 


Mr. Ancelot is one of the poets of the day in Paris; he has written 
some tragedies that have been played at the Theatre Frangais, and some 
of his other poetical productions have had a respectable portion of success. 
He occupies apartments in the hotel of Marshal Marmont, the Duke of 
Ragusa, and it appears, that when the poet assembles some of his literary 
friends to hear a new tragedy or poem read, the Duke condescends to 
make one of the number. This condescension on the part of the warrior, 
has been immortalised by the pencil of Madame Ancelot, the poet’s wife, in a 
picture representing one of these confidential readings, which was for a lon 
time before the eyes of the public, at the exhibition of pictures for the benefit 
of the Greeks, which was opened some months back in Paris. When the 
Marshal was sent as extraordinary ambassador, to compliment the Emperor 
Nicholas on his coming to the throne, and to be present at his corona- 
tion, the poet accompanied him to Russia, witnessed the coronation cere- 
monies, was present at the banquets, balls, rejoicings, &c., that followed 
them, wrote the letters now before us to one of his friends in France, and 
returned with the embassy to Paris. The author, in his preface, seems 
very anxious to defend himself against the suspicion of his having been 
attached to the embassy, the more particularly, as several of the minor lite- 
rary journals of Paris had been very facetious on the subject of his jour- 
ney, and had designated him as rimeur d’ ambassade, poete salarié, &c. 
These qualifications he indignantly disclaims, denies being attached in 
any official way whatever to the embassy, and adds, that he was indebted 
for the opportunities he enjoyed in Russia, only to the same kindness and 
attention with which the Marshal bad. honoured him in Paris. It is but 
justice to Mr. Ancelot to remark, that, though travelling with the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign, and probably at his expense, his observations are 
frequently characterised by boldness and impartiality, and do not resemble, 
but in very few instances, the flattering language of a diplomatist. A 
good proof of this is, that some of his remarks upon Russia have been 
found singularly unpalatable to some of the inhabitants of that country, as 
a defence of the autocratical régime, and of the Russian people, has 
already appeared, in answer to Mr. Ancelot’s publication®. 





* Six mois suffisent ils pour connaitre un pays? ou observations sur 
louvrage de M. Ancelot, &c. Par I. T y- Paris. 1827. 
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Art. XVIII. L’Homme (homo) Essai Zoologique sur le Genre Humain, 
Par M. Bory de Sdint Vincent. Paris. 1827. 


Tuis is an exquisite sample of that species of philosophy, appropriately 
and vituperatively designated as French. The Essaz Zoologique, dis- 
plays a profusion of superficial knowledge, a boldness of assertion, and a 
sweeping generalization, well calculated to dazzle the ignorant; whilst its 
professions of respect for, and abstinence from interfering with, revealed 
religion, even should they serve to delude some unwary or careless readers, 
but flimsily veil the author’s decided contempt for, and insidious attacks 
upon, the Bible. It must be confessed, however, that such contempt is b 
no means confined to the inspired writers; they merely take their share 
amongst all authors, past and present, with the solitary exception of the 
fellow, or rather sub-labourers of M. le Colonel Bory de Saint Vincent, (so 
we are taught in the Avis des Editeurs to denominate the Essayist), in the 
Dictionnaire Classique d’Histoire Naturelle, of which this treatise ori- 
ginally constituted the article Homo; somewhat condensed we should 
hope, and to which, whatever be the subject matter, we are constantly re- 
ferred for information, as the only repertory of facts and opinions worth 
consulting. 

We shall not weary our readers by attempting to explain our author's 
notions of the progress of the separate races of man, from the state of 
more than half brutal savages, wandering mute and stupid in the woods, 
to the perfection of civilization. Respecting this, and many other matters 
of incidental speculation, such as the conversion of some sort of grass into 
wheat; the selfish views of England in abolishing the slave-trade for the 
sole purpose of aggrandizing India by the ruin of the sugar islands, her 
own among the rest; the prodigious mental superiority of a negro in the 
Isle de France to al! his own countrymen; the future succession of Hayti 
to the present intellectual and moral supremacy of France, &c. &c. &c. ; 
we must request our readers to take our word, that the manner in which 
they are discussed, is equally remarkable for its logic, philosophy, origina- 
lity, and probability. One statement, however, it is our duty to make, in 
justice to our fanciful theorist, lest, by intimating that he is a French 
philosopher, we should have exposed him to incur the suspicion of being a 
scholar of Jean Jacques :—M. Bory de Saint Vincent is so far from prefer- 
ring the state of nature to Parisian elegance, that he cannot allow a single 
virtue, not so much as courage or fortitude, to the savage hunters of North 
America, who cannot even dress themselves. He attributes their calm 
endurance of being roasted, and, as he seems to think, eaten alive, if such 


calm endurance be true, a circumstance touching which he is incredulous, 
to sheer physical insensibility. 





Ant. XIX. Manuscrit de mille huit cent douze, Contenant le précis 
des Evénemens de cette Année, pour servir a Vhistoire de l’Empereur 
Napoléon. Par le Baron Fain. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Delaunay. 1827. 


NaPoLeon seems destined to be an inexhaustible theme among his con- 
temporaries. The transactions of the year 1812 form the subject of the 
work before us; a great number of volumes had been previously written 
respecting the same occurrences, but being almost without exception the 
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productions either of the passionate admirers, or of the inveterate enemies 
of Napoleon, they exhibit the facts often disfigured and often contrary to 
the exact truth. In the midst of the different works, published on. the 
Russian campaign, the reader remains in a state of uncertainty, and being 
wearied with the never-ending details of contradictory statements, con- 
tained in former publications, he will read with pleasure the narrative of 
M. Fain. This gentleman having been the secretary of Napoleon during 
the whole of that campaign, was admitted to the confidence of his master, 
and knew all the particulars of his operations, which he presents to the 
reader totally divested of every species of academic language, as he at- 
taches himself to the task of impartially tracing all the essential circum- 
stances, and stating those facts about which no controversy exists. 

He begins his work with a view of the actual state of circumstances, both 

at Paris and St. Petersburgh, at the beginning of the year 1812. He 
points out the motives that impelled Napoleon to make war on Russia, and 
traces the triumphant route of his victorious armies to Moscow, after hav- 
ing narrated the taking of Smolensko, and to the sanguinary battle of 
Moskwa. He then draws our attention to the horrid spectacle of the con- 
flagration of Moscow; he explains the different overtures (hitherto but 
little known), made by Napoleon to the emperor Alexander; and at last 
describes his departure from Moscow, and the disasters which attended the 
French armies during their retreat. 
_ This work has an appendix of authentic documents, which attest the 
truth of the facts, and is further illustrated by maps and plans, which en- 
able the reader to trace the progress, and follow the movements of the 
respective armies. 





Art. XX. Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands. Par A. B. de Périgord, 
12mo. Paris. 1827. 


TueE readers of the original Almanach des Gourmands will be deeply dis- 
appointed in the perusal of the New Almanack. M. A. B. Le Périgord is 
a very unworthy successor of M. Grimod de la Reyniére. He not only 
wants the spirit, vivacity, and brilliant causticity of style, which marked the 
early volumes of the Almanach des Gourmands, but the extensive informa- 
tion about matters of gastronomy which distinguished its latter tomes. 
M. Périgord professes to have wished to make his book a practical manual 


for the use of the middling classes; and in thus departing from the original 


plan, he has only suceeeded in making a dull book. A gastronomer should 
despise expense ; otherwise he is rage ag he that illustrious name. There 
is, however, some sound advice in M. Périgord’s book. The rules for 
choosing your dishes at a restaurateur’s are excellent. All our readers who 
have ever ventured upon a restaurateur’s carte in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, will concur in the following sage observations :— 


‘Vous étes-vous égaré dans les environs de Paris, et avez-vous couru la 
chance d’un restaurateur de rencontre, je devrais vous gronder, mais j'aime 
mieux vous offrir les moyens de réparer votre faute. Fuyez les ragoits, 
préparations nauséabondes, non moins révoltantes pour le palais que dan- 
gereuses pour l’estomac; et, songeant aux mceurs naives de nos aieux, 
réfugiez-vous dans une simplicité compléte. Bornez-vous a la soupe.a 
Yognon, au poulet roti, ala cételette, auz ceufs frais. Buvez trés-peu d’un 
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vin ordinaire toujours équivoque; noyez-le d’eau, et gardez-vous d’en de- 
mander de plus distingué. Ces flacons diaboliques sont comme l’enfer de 
Milton; ils recélent les vertiges, les nausées, la déchirante colique; ils ren- 
ferment tous les maux. L’art d’empoisonner avec du vin a pris naissance 
par dela les barriéres; et c’est de ce point qu'il s’est élancé dans les fau- 


bourgs; fléau désastreux, fécond en douleurs, qui fait le desespoir de tous 
les estomacs bien nés.’-—pp. 53, 54. 


The directions for housekeeping are rather economic than gastronomic: 
and the treatise on truffles not at all suited to this work. The anecdotes 
are very trivial, and the wit execrable. The cafés and restaurants of Paris 
are in general pretty fairly characterised,—but M. Périgord’s recommen- 
dations of some of them, have very much the air of puffs. 





Art. XXI. Treatise upon the Origin of Language: translated from 
the German of J. S. Von Herder. 8vo. London. 1827. 


Woutp it be impossible for man, who has contrived to measure the 
heavens and to subdue external nature, to form a language for himself ?— 
This argument, which is in the mouths of all the world, is one of simple 
induction, and is similar to a mass of electricity concealed in a cloud, 
which warms, but enlightens us not. In Germany, the subject has been 
assailed with great boldness and penetration, and the abyss has been 
sounded with earnestness and resolution. In this spirit of investigation, 
Herder is the writer who has distinguished himself most conspicuously : he 
is possessed of a genius well adapted to research and analysis, enriched 
with information and experience ; and, like a philosopher of merit and 
eminence, he has not only attempted by means of the most decisive argu- 
mentation to maintain the exclusive human invention of language, but he 
has also demonstrated, that there would arise contradiction and absurdity 
from ascribing its formation to a supernatural power. 

Man, he contends, considered as a mere animal, possesses a natural 
language. The most violent convulsions of his frame—the most powerful 
emotions of his soul, are immediately manifested by his cries, his tones, 
and by inarticulate sounds. The wild animal that endures suffering, as 
well as the hero Philoctetes, overpowered by pain, weeps and groans, even 
if found in a desert island, and out of the reach of any external succour or 
relief. All creatures seem to breathe with more ease and freedom, when 
they can give a ready vent to their wounded feelings—they seem to relieve 
their sufferings, and derive from the ethereal regions a new energy of en- 
durance, when they can fill the air with their lamentations. Nature has 
not formed us like masses of rock in an insulated state. Our sensibility 
is powerfully exited, and addresses itself to the external world, without 
any premeditated design or inclination. The strings of the soul, when 
once touched, perform their particular destination, resound in harmony, 
and invite the echoes of sympathy, even when no reply is expected to the 
sound. This is a double law which nature has imposed on man—“ feel 
‘not only for thyself, but make thy sentiments resound around thee :—let 
thy sentiments resound in unison with thy own race, and thou wilt be 
listened to by one and by all.’’ Our emotions, when once excited, actually 
spread like the rays of light, and communicate themselves to the most 
remote arts, which, tuned to the same key, are shaken as if by an oscil- 
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latory motion of an invisible chain, and precipitate themselves towards 
the unknown and imperceptible Being from whom they emanate. These 
sighs, these cries, these inarticulate sounds, constitute a language; it is 
the language of sentiment—which really exists, and is an evident law of 
nature. 

These artless expressions of the soul, when first swayed by the agitation 
of its own feelings, are not as yet words, but only tones for future words ; 
they are not exactly the roots, but they form the sap which is destined to 
feed the future fibres of an elaborate discourse. The reliefs of these pri- 
mitive tones can be easily traced in all the early languages: in those, for 
example, of barbarous nations, whose speech keeps nearer to its original 
form than that adopted by civilised states. The roots of their simplest 
nouns and verbs, are only the sudden exclamations of a sensibility that is 
responsive for the first time to the impressions of external nature ; whereas 
in a more advanced state of refinement, reason, experience and practice, 
can only produce modifications and combinations of the original stock of 
words. Hence in the dialects of these simple tribes, it is found impossible 
for foreigners ever to arrive at a correct pronunciation of the strong 
and animated terms of their speech, and the exe | of the sounds to 


which they give utterance. This is a fact, which is fully ascertained by © 


the various accounts of all the travellers that have visited these tribes, and 
had opportunities of a close examination of their language. 

Having laid the foundations of his system, the author pursues his ana- 
lysis, and continues it from the unformed state, to the most correct and 
perfect improvement of languages: and demonstrates how the simple ex- 
clamations of feeling powerfully excited, are transformed by degrees into 
more regular and settled interjections; and by the same gradual transition, 
these are transformed into verbs, nouns, and all the other complicated parts 
of speech. In his further progress, the author does not fail to elevate his 
mind to still more general inductions, which by themselves present a wide 
field for profound and philosophical meditation. The four following pro- 
positions, which he considers as so many positive laws of nature, and which 
he discusses and unfolds with wonderful sagacity, will afford a luminous 
example of his manner. 1. Man isa free, thinking, active being, whose 
powers operate progressively, and as such is a creature formed for speech. 
2. Man is by destination a gregarious and social creature; the cultivation 
of language is therefore natural, essential, and necessary tohim. 3. The 
human race could not possibly continue only one flock, confined to one 
language ; therefore, the formation of different national languages became 
necessary. 4. Inall probability the human race constitutes one progressive 
totality, from one source, and forming one vast household: the same prin- 
ciple refers to languages, and with them to the whole chain of cultivation. 

A rigid reader will perhaps often find some obscurity in the form of 
expression adopted by Herder, and will still more frequently observe a 
dogmatic and decisive tone in the enunciation of his opinions. But he 
will not fail to remark, that that obscurity sometimes proceeds from the pro- 
found nature of the sentiments, with regard to which language does not 
present sufficient resources for selecting expressions more simple and per- 
spicuous ; and that an abrupt and positive mode of expression, which is 
so ridiculous in the half-witted and the half-learned, frequently in su- 
perior men the effect of a strong internal conviction, which induces them 
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to dogmatise truth, as soon as they imagine that they have grasped her 
with a firm and triumphant hand in the very recesses of her sanctuary. 
The learned Englishman, who has recently translated this work of Herder 
from the original German, does not intend to make it a solitary publica- 
tion. He expresses his intention of publishing, as a system of philosophic 
literature, a series of treatises selected from those German works that 
attain the highest celebrity in that country, so as to popularize in England’ 
the bold conceptions of a continental nation, which has rendered such 
important services to science, and acquired so just a title to the esteem of 
the great European family. The enterprise is laudable, and merits encou- 
ragement ; particularly as the barter of useful knowledge is the most pro- 
fitable commerce that can engage the attention of mankind. 





Art. XXII. Storia di Milano di Pietro Verri, continuata da P. Custodi. 
4 vols. 8vo. Milano. 


VeERRI, one of the most enlightened, and at the same time one of the 
most upright men Italy has ever produced, published the first volume only 
of this history of his native country. He had began printing the second, 
when death put an end to his labours, in 1797. His friend, Frisi, com- 
pleted the publication of the second volume, in which the narrative was 
carried to the middle of the sixteenth century. It was, however, known 
that Verri had left the manuscript of the third volume, which brought it 
down to 1750; and Baron Custodi, a learned biographer, has now effected 
the publication of this, and of a fourth volume, which he has compiled chiefl 
from Verri’s notes and memoranda, and which completes the history of 
Milan, to the death of the Emperor Leopold, in 1792; after which, the 
annals of Lombardy become blended with the general history of Italy, in 
consequence of the great fusion produced by the French invasions, and 
concomitant revolutions. 

The publication of this work has been hailed with reverential grati- 
tude by the lovers of sound, enlightened principles, and sincere patriotism 
in Italy ; by those who, steady in their benevolent views, amidst all the 
crash of falling fortunes, endeavour to refer their countrymen to the au- 
thority and example of those great and unassuming men, who adorned 
Italy, especially Lombardy, in the latter part of the last century ; of such 
men as Beccaria, Parini, Carli, and Verri—men, independent but wise, 
religious but tolerant—who approached sovereigns and ministers without 
flattery or self interest, and who advocated the cause of the people without’ 
courting popularity, or favouring license and tumult. 

Before Verri wrote, Milan, the principal city of Upper Italy, and capi- 
tal of a state which has been the cause of so many wars, and has under- 
gone sO many vicissitudes, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
present day, had no other history but rude and shapeless chronicles. 
Count Giulini compiled an account of the darkest centuries of its records; 
but his was more the work of an erudite antiquary, than of an historian. 
Verri gave his native country a true history—accurate, impartial, dignified, 
and intended to enlighten by the safe torch of experience; and to direct 
thereby the minds of his countrymen to public good. He was well versed 
in political economy, as he proved by his “‘ Meditations on Political Eco- 
nomy,” and his works on the Corn Trade ; in which he approximated to 
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those principles concerning the causes and the use of wealth, which were 
afterwards proclaimed by Adam Smith. ‘Verri was a nobleman, a landed 
proprietor, he filled offices of distinction in his native country, was elected 
counsellor under the imperial government of Maria Theresa; and it was 
then that he devoted himself to a labour, which was calculated to draw 
upon him the envy and hatred of the selfish and the interested part of the 
administration. This was an exposition of the abuses which grew out of 
the practice, prevalent in some Italian states, of farming the public re- 
venues ; by which both the sovereign and the people were sufferers. His 
report was sent to the minister Kaunitz, at Vienna, who directed him to 
form a table or budget, demonstrative of the income and expenses of the 
state. Verri was then appointed to the supreme council of economy, 
which effected the reforms by him suggested. He also became an active 
member of the Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, and 
Manufactures, instituted in Lombardy, by Maria Theresa. | 

Such a man was certainly, of all others, calculated to write the history 
of his country. 

‘Count Verri,’ says the editor and biographer, Custodi, ‘ despised .the 
absurd fables with which municipal vanity has encircled the birth of its 
favourite city; he disengaged from the gloom of the dark ages, the pro- 
gress of civilisation ; he exposed the abuse of power by the few, to enslave 
the mass of the nation; and the re-action of the latter, which had ac- 
quired strength, through industry, commerce and union. He exhibited 
the vicissitudes of the clergy—at first venerated by all ranks, as the medi- 
ator of peace, and the harbinger of consolation; then caressed by the 
sovereigns, as a useful instrument to repress the pride of the patricians ; 
afterwards become the defender of the people, against the pretensions and 
vexations of the Imperial party ; emboldened since by the influence thus 
acquired, we find it claiming for itself, prerogatives greater than those re- 
fused to the nobles, and to the emperors themselves; and, at last, when 
finding the sovereigns united to the people too strong, it lowered its ex- 
orbitant pretensions, and contented itself with a pre-eminence of courtesy 
and consideration, to which that order is always entitled.’ 


= 





Art. XXIII. Lo Spettatore Italiano, preceduto da un Saggio critico 
sopra 2 Filosofi morali e i dipentore dé costumi e dé caralteri; opera 
del Conté Giovanni Ferri di S. Costante. Milano. London: Rolandi. 


Tus work belongs to that interesting class of philosophy, which has 
been illustrated by the pens of Montaigne, La Bruyere, and Addison. 
It is a book of practical morality, in which the author proposes to himself 
to trace with simplicity, the manners and character of man in social life; 
and while he allows a due share of dignity to those virtues and amiable 
qualities which he brings to light, he, at the same time, lays bare the 
vices and errors to which the infirmity of man is hourly exposed. On 
this point he discovers great penetration and address,and the modes of 
discussion which he has adopted, are equally agreeable and instructive. 
We are pleased with a succession of lively portraitures, diversified by tales 
and anecdotes, presenting to the imagination of the reader, scenes at 
times most delightful and attractive, at other times, mournful and melan- 
choly; but still possessing a fund of exquisite sentiments, as well as a 
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treasure of moral wisdom. The author has been regularly on his guard 
against the ennui which steals imperceptibly on discussions of this descrip- 
tion, especially when the writer assumes-the senseless tone of declamation, 
or ialdlces in the wantonness of bombast. While he speaks of virtue, 
he has the art to engage us by an irresistible charm, to love her, and 
walk in her paths; and, by a lively exhibition of the conjugal, filial and 
parental affections, he possesses the power of exciting tenderness---fre- 
quently even to tears. When, on the contrary, he paints the horrors of vice, 
he does not employ the sanguinary scourge of the misanthropist, who is 
displeased with others because he is angry with himself, but he adopts the 
gentle style of an indulgent friend, who offers us his counsel and support, 


In order to render us less wretched in the thorny path of our existence. 


The historical essay on the moral philosophers of antiquity, is a pure 
model of taste and erudition. The author uniformly maintains, that 
morality ought to be built entirely on religion. We cordially recommend 
the work, as one that may prove useful to every class of readers. 





Art. XXIV. Arte de Hablar en Prosay Verso. Par D. Josef G. Her- 


mosilla, Secretario de la Inspeccion General de Instruccion Publica. 
2 vols. large 8vo. Madrid. London: Salva. 


We are pleased to find that in Spain, a country of all others where 
clearness of ideas and perspicuity of expression might, we fancy, exert a 
salutary influence on the minds of a fine, but misgoverned race of men, a 
person of the talent and character of Mr. Hermosilla, an inspector, too, of 
public instruction, has bestowed his attention on the improvement of the 
art of speaking, for such he styles his work on the rhetoric and literature 
of the Spanish language. In the choice of examples illustrative of his 
rules, he has taken those which deserve to be imitated, indiscriminately 
from any author in whose works he could find them; but those which con- 
tain faults to be avoided, he has extracted from first-rate writers, because 
more dangerous, by the influence of their reputation on the minds of youth. 
He has properly confined himself to the study of Spanish eloquence: he 
has not encumbered his treatise with dissertations and criticisms upon the 
ancient classics, as has been the practice with some French rhetoricians; 
but he has endeavoured to teach his countrymen how to write in good 
Castilian. His first volume is chiefly elementary. In his second, he 
becomes more generally interesting; for he gives, in the course of his 
remarks, a review of Spanish literature. In treating of oratory, he adverts, 
of course, to political eloquence; and here we felt anxious to see how a 
Spanish inspector of public instruction under the absolute king, would 
speak of political orations: ‘ This kind of eloquence,’ he observes, ‘ so fre- 
quently resorted to in the ancient republics, disappeared with their fall ; 
because, under the military empire of the Romans, although questions on 
national affairs were still agitated in the councils, either public or secret, of 
the state, yet the irresistible authority of the monarch rendered debate 
useless, and the timidity of the counsellors made them confine themselves 
to corroborate by their vote, or to encourage by the most base flatteries, 
the least hint of the sovereign will. . When, in the middle ages, a sort of 
national representation was established, by the assembly of the barons and 
of the prelates, popular eloquence revived ; but, imperfect:as it then was, 
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it was again ecli after the revival of letters, because, the authority of 
the nate are anhar inctenstd most happily for the welfare of the people, 
through causes which it does not concern us to pornt out here, those general 
assemblies ceased to be convened. Therefore, it was only in England, and 
in the aristocracies of Venice, Genoa, and Holland, that deliberative assem- 
blies continued to be held; until the establishment of a democratic republic 
in. North America, the revolution in France, and the establishment of 
representative governments in several other countries, have partly revived 
the ancient manner of haranguing a numerous assembly, on political sub- 
jects.’—(v. ii., p. 36). What else could Mr. Hermosilla say on this delicate 
subject at Madrid? Perhaps some people there have thought he had said 
too much, for we understand that his work, although written by a public 


magistrate, -and dedicated to the queen, has been suddenly prohibited in 
Spain ! 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


Tue Literary Souvenir, for 1828, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Alaric Watts, is, we understand, in a state of great forwardness. It 
will, beside other decorations, contain twelve line engravings, from the 
burins of many of the most eminent éngravers of the day, after original 
paintings by various distinguished artists. The literary contents of the 


work will be composed of a great variety of original contributions, in 
prose and verse, 


The Amulet, for 1828, is also, we understand, nearly printed. It is to 
be illustrated by various engravings. 


The Abbé Ciampi, author of several dissertations and brochures, has dis- 
covered in the Magliabechi library at Florence, a manuscript volume, 
which he believes was written by Boccaccio. His reason for this belief, is 
founded upon the similarity of thewriting with a few lines found in another 
volume of the same library, and which are the only ones hitherto known of 
the author of the Decameron. The volume which the Abbé Ciampi at- 
tributes to Boccaccio, formerly belonged to the Strozi library, in which 
were many books that had been made use of by Boccaccio. The Abbé 
brings forward other proofs, which though not altogether decisive, render 
the supposition probable. Boccaccio was in the habit of transcribing those 
passages which pleased him in the old chronicles. The volume in ques- 
tion is composed of similar extracts. The first is part of a Latin Chronicle, 
by Paolino, Bishop of Pazzuolo, who lived in the time of Robert, King of 
Jerusalem and Sicily. Amongst other singular stories contained in it, is 
that ofan Englishman, who wished to exhume the bones of Virgil, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of carrying them to his native country; but King 
Robert refused him permission to do so. The copyist has written in the 
margin of this passage the word fabule. The volume contains besides, an 
account, written in Latin, of the discovery of the Canary Isles, by a 
Genoese captain, in 1341; several letters, and a Latin discourse of! Messer 
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Zenobi, secretary to the Court of Naples, and some sonnets, complete 
this volume, which must, no doubt, be considered a precious discovery, 
should the Abbé Ciampi succeed in establishing the truth of his asser, 
tion. i 

A literary war is now waging in Paris, on the subject of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, between Mr. Champolion and Mr. Klaproth. The latter 
having attacked the system of the former, Mr. Champolion, in his reply, 
endeavours, particularly, to justify the Egyptians against the reproach, that 
their hieroglyphics were nothing more than a tissue of wretched enigmas, 
Mr. Klaproth has renewed his attack in a second letter addressed to Mr, 
Goulianoff, a Russian, who had already written a pamphlet against what 
he calls the pretended discoveries of Mr. Champolion. 


Some Portuguese, residing in Paris, have commenced a periodical work 
in their native tongue, entitled Novos Annaes das Sciencias e das Artes. 
Though it was announced that the work should appear every two months, 
the only number yet published is that for January. The greater portion 
of this first number is taken up with a report of the sittings of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and extracts from French works, upon 
chemistry, physics, and medicine: the only original article it contains is 
an analysis of a he1oi-comic poem, entitled Donna Bianca ou a conqueste 
do Algarve. Donna Bianca was, or is supposed by the poet to have 
been, the daughter of Alphonzo III. King of Portugal, and Abbess of 
Corvao. Her adventures form the subject of the poem, which is modelled, 
according to the editor’s opinion, upon the Oberon of Weiland: the poet 


is not named, but his work, it is given to understand, will shortly be 
published. 


The Chronicle of Normandy, in verse, known under the name of Le 
Roman du Rou, by Robert Vace, chaplain to one of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy in the 12th century, is now printing in Paris. This chronicle, 
containing such valuable materials for the history of Normandy, has 
hitherto been known to the public only by extracts. It will form 2 vols. 
8vo. The text has been carefully collated with various manuscripts in 
the public and private libraries in Paris. 


Mr. Mignet, the author of a History of the French Revolution, which 
has already run through several editions, is now occupied in writing a 
History of the League. 


Some of the German literati are now occupied in preparing editions of 
several Sanscrit works, to be published in the same form, and at the same 
price, as their collections of the Greek and Roman writers. Professor 
Schlegel, at Bonn, has announced his intention of publishing a complete 
edition of the epic poem called Ramassina, with a translation and com- 
mentary. He has also started a periodical work, entitled ‘“‘ The Indian 
Library,” which is not as interesting as it might be, partly in consequence 
of the little communication the editor has with India. Like all German 
savans, Schlegel indulges too much in reveries and day dreams, so that 
we have fine spun theories, and wire-drawn commentaries, instead of facts 
and positive knowledge. Mr. Schlegel is assisted in his dreams by Mr. 
William Humboldt, of Berlin, who finds in the Sanscrit works, treasures 
of wisdom and wit, of which, in all likelihood, the Indian authors were 
totally unconscious. Another professor ef Bonn, Mr. Weber, has under- 
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taken a new edition of the Byzantine historians, which he promises shall 
be more complete than that published in Paris in the last century. The 
Prussian government has engaged to take a certain number of copies, not- 
withstanding which, the success cf so voluminous and expensive an un- 
dertaking must still remain very problematical. 


All the liberal journals of Paris have concurred in representing Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, as a partial and inaccurate history, 
and abounding in the most erroneous judgments, They reproach the 
author with having neglected to seek the truth, by comparing conflicting 
testimonies. They point out several of his narrations of facts as being in 
contradiction to the best authenticated accounts of the same events. 
They accuse him of having sat down to write under the influence of na- 
tional prejudices; and of having but too often declaimed, as an English- 
man, when he should have only narrated and reasoned as a historian. 
According to these same journals, his work is a complete failure, and will, 
after the angry feelings it has excited have subsided, fall into oblivion. 


A Count de Viel-Castel has commenced the publication of a collection 
of costumes, arms, and articles of furniture, illustrative of the history of 
France. Some of the designs have been taken from old monuments: 


others are copies of engravings in works already existing. Five numbers 
have already appeared. 


Duke Albert of Saxony, a great amateur of the fine arts, had succeeded 
in making a collection of original designs, to the number of 14,000, 
Amongst others, there was an entire port-folio of designs by the hand of 
Raphael. This collection is now in the possession of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. It is said, that a selection of the most remarkable” 
of these designs will be lithographed and published. 


A French composer has just been inspired by the presence of the 
Cameleopard, and has produced a grand, brilliant fantasia for the piano- 
forte, entitled ‘‘ The Voyage of the Cameleopard,” which is, in fact, but a 
sort of musical biography of this wonderful animal. First, we have the 
description of his mode of life in Egypt; then, his taking leave of his 
brother animals is conveyed with peculiar pathos; after that, we have‘his 
passage by sea—the storm which overtakes him—his landing—and arri- 
val at Paris—and his enthusiastic reception in that capital—all struck 
off, and made intelligible to the meanest capacity. The “ Battle of 
Prague” certainly is inferior to the fantasia, unless indeed, the offer of 
that amateur composer be agreed to, who proposed to add a few bars to 
the preliminary part of the old piece, in which the whole discussion—the 
pros and the cons—the opening and replying speeches, at the council of 
war, held before the battle, would be accurately and faithfully described. 


There are in the Netherlands, besides the six universities, and three 
superior colleges, the royal institute of the Low Countries; the Brussels 
royal academy of sciences and Belles-Lettres; the Haarlem society of 
sciences ; the Leyden society of Netherlandish literature; the Zealand 
society of sciences; the Utrecht provincial society of sciences and arts ; 
the Dutch society of fine arts and sciences; the Amsterdam society of 
public utility, for the propagation of religion, morality, and toleration ; 
and a great number of other institutions for the cultivation of national 
history, medicine, painting, architecture, sculpture, and music. 
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LitHOGRAPHY.—We have watched with much interest the p 


of this beautiful art, which has this advantage over other methods of 


engtaving, that it multiplies the artist’s own touches, and puts every pur. 
chaser in possession, as it were, of an original drawing. It is also sus. 
ceptible of more freedom of manner, and presents a greater variety of tint 
and softness of tone, than copper-plate. Several works have recentl 
appeared, executed by the leading artists in this new department of art, 
which exhibit a marked progress towards perfection, and effectively dis. 
play its resources. Among them, we particularly notice the Sketch Book 
of Captain Lyon in South America, two numbers of which have just 
been published, consisting of views in that country, and representations of. 
the costume, dwellings, &c., of that people. The drawings are ve 
minute, and exquisitely finished, by Messrs. Lane, Gyles, and Childs, 
They combine the peculiar softness and richness of lithography, with the 
clear and brilliant effect of line engraving. Mr. Baynes has also pro- 
duced some beautiful drawings of Roman Antiquities, from accurate and. 
picturesque views by Mr. Wightwick, which are remarkable for their 
similarity to engravings on copper. The same artist has executed some 
very pleasing views of the great Falls of Niagara, from sketches by Mr, 
Vivian, that give a very correct idea of the magnificence of the scene, 
The recent improvements made in lithography in this country, owing ina 
great measure to the ability and perseverance of Messrs. Hullmandel and 
Engelmann, deserve a separate notice; and we intend devoting a few 
pages of a future number, to an article on this interesting subject. 


A century ago, the eminent archeologist, Hereeus, keeper of antiquities 
to the Emperor of Germany, collected and prepared for publication, a 
series of medals of the various princes of Europe, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury to his own time: They amounted to several hundreds, and were 
engraved on 63 folio plates; but circumstances intervening that caused 
the work to be abandoned, only a few imperfect impressions were taken 
from the plates. The coppers were afterwards supposed to be lost or de- 
stroyed, till, a short time since, they were fortunately discovered in the 
cabinet of medals at Vienna. In consequence of the recovery of these 
plates, so interesting both to the lovers of the fine arts and to the students 
of modern history, a prospectus has been issued by Heubner, of Vienna, 
announcing that the work will shortly be published, accompanied by six- 


teen sheets of letter-press, containing a short account of each individual, 


an explanation of the inscriptions and the emblems on the reverse of each 


medal, and a general historical index. The plates are engraved in a very. 


superior style. 
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ERRATA. 


The reader is requested to correct the following errata, which occur in 
the second sheet of the present number; that sheet having been acciden- 
tally sent to press without having been revised. 


Page 21, line 13 from the top, for posing read ‘‘ poising.” 





15 from the top, for then read “ though.” 


—— 23, —— 17 from the top, for impression read ‘‘ impressive.” 





13 from the bottom, place a full point after ‘‘ said.” 


—— 24,——._ 8 from the bottom (in the notes), insert “or” after ‘‘ foot.” 
—— 27, ——_ 6 from the top, for languages read ‘‘ language.” 





17 from the top, for triad read ‘‘ head.” 


, dele the inverted commas in the three last paragraphs. 
—— 3], line 12, for combinations, read ‘‘ combatants.” 
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